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THREE  SPEECHES  OF  ADOLPHE  THIERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. 

THIS  little  volume  was  planned  as  a  companion  to  a  selec- 
tion of  Bismarck's  speeches.  It  was  felt  by  the 
Council  for  the  Study  of  International  Relations  that 
it  would  be  a  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  present 
relations  of  European  States  if  it  were  possible  to  read  in 
some  easily  accessible  form  the  most  notable  of  Bismarck's 
utterances  on  foreign  politics.  But  it  was  felt  also  that  it 
would  be  only  fair  to  let  some  great  Frenchman's  voice  be 
heard  along  with  the  great  German's  ;  and  thus  arose  the  idea 
of  a  selection  from  the  speeches  of  Thiers.  Few  would 
question  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished  among  French 
statesmen  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
does  not  dominate  French  as  Bismarck  dominates  German 
history.  He  did  not  play  so  long  a  part  in  the  political 
drama  of  France  as  Gladstone  did  in  that  of  England.  But 
the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  France,  Germany  and 
England  between  1850  and  1875  can  better  be  studied  in  the 
careers  of  Thiers,  Bismarck  and  Gladstone  than  in  those  of 
any  other  statesmen. 

In  1852  Thiers  said  to  Mr.  Senior,  whose  "  Conversa- 
tions "  help  English  readers  to  penetrate  the  ideas  and  move- 
ments of  the  early  days  of  the  Second  Empire:  "  By  birth  I 
belong  to  the  people  ;  my  family  were  humble  merchants  in 
Marseilles  ;  they  had  a  small  trade  with  the  Levant  in  cloth, 
which  was  ruined  by  the  Revolution.  By  education  I  am  a 
Bonapartist  ;  I  was  born  when  Napoleon  was  at  the  summit  of 
his  glory.  By  tastes  and  habits  and  associations  I  am  an 
aristocrat.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  bourgeoisie  or  with 
any  system  under  which  they  are  to  rule.  So  little  am  I  an 
Orleanist,  that,  if  Louis  Napoleon  after  his  coup  d'etat  had 
founded  a  real  constitution,  I  should  joyfully  have  adhered  to 
him.  Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  that  suits  us  best. 
We  are  unfit  for  a  republic  ;  we  cannot  breathe  under  a 
despotism."    Yet  the  man  with  these  opinions  came  to  preside 
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over  the  foundation  of  the  third  French  Republic  on  a  basis  of 
universal  suffrage.  To  understand  this  evolution  we  must 
glance  at  his  political  career,  paying  special  attention  to  his 
relations  with  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Second  Empire. 

Thiers  was  born  in  1797.  Thus  his  childhood  and  youth 
were  passed  amidst  all  the  excitement  of  Napeoleon's  rise,  and 
greatness,  and  fall.  His  History  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire  is  founded  upon  wide  reading 
and  research,  but  it  often  exhibits  also  the  impression  which 
the  great  events  of  the  time  produced  on  Thiers'  youthful 
mind.  His  imagination  was  always  much  more  Napoleonist 
than  his  intellect.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  military  glory  of 
Napoleon,  and  always  took  a  special  interest  in  campaigns 
and  battles  ;  but  his  convictions  were  from  youth  upwards 
constant  to  the  earlier  and  more  sober  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution.  No  Englishman,  no  American  could  believe  in 
Parliaments  more  thoroughly  than  Thiers.  A  great  Council 
for  the  nation — that  was  always  with  him  the  most  important 
point.  The  machinery  and  the  franchise  by  which  the  Council 
was  elected  were  in  his  opinion  of  secondary  importance,  and 
he  always  refused  to  regard  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
head  of  the  State  should  wear  a  crown  or  not,  and,  if  a 
crown,  of  what  pattern,  as  one  of  great  concern  to  the  State. 

When  18 1 5  had  brought  the  exile  of  Napoleon,  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Monarchy,  and  the  settlement  of 
Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  Liberal,  at  a  time  when  "  Liberal  "  and  "  Revolu- 
tionary "  were  almost  identical  in  meaning.  He  and  his  life- 
long and  intimate  friend,  Mignet,  had  both  thought  of  the 
Bar  as  a  career,  but  both  transferred  their  energies  to 
journahsm,  and  Thiers  passed  through  journalism  to  politics. 
His  writings  were  among  the  influences  that  undermined  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons.  For  while  they  looked  more  and  more  to 
the  ancient  regime — the  social  system  of  France  before  the 
Revolution — as  supplying  the  model  which  might  still  be 
followed  with  only  slight  changes,  Thiers  was  already 
praising  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  Revolution 
he  meant,  not  the  period  of  violent  anarchy  and  civil  war 
which  followed  the  deposition  of  the  King,  but  the  safer  con- 
stitutionalism of  the  earlier  period  and  especially  the  ideals  of 
Mirabcau.  He  believed  that  the  memory  of  the  Terror  made 
the  Republic  impossible  for  France,  and  that  contemporary 
England,  v/ith  her  House  of  Lords,  her  narrowly  limited  fran- 
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chise,  her  aristocratic  elements,  showed  the  road  which 
France  should  follow.  Already  he  had  invented  a  phrase 
which  he  often  repeated  in  later  life  {he  was  given  to  repeat- 
ing his  phrases):  "We  must  cross  the  Channel,  but  not  the 
Atlantic."  It  needed  a  greater  strain  than  he  foresaw  in 
even  his  most  pessimistic  moments  to  induce  him  to  "  cross 
the  Atlantic  "  and  borrow  from  the  United  States  something 
(but  not  much)  ol  her  republican  constitution. 

He  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of  1830  by  his  writings, 
and  the  Revolution  gave  him  the  sort  of  Government  that  he 
really  liked  best.  It  was  for  France  what  the  Revolution  of 
1688  had  been  for  England,  and  he  hoped  that  the  form  of 
Government  which  it  introduced  would  be  as  long-lived  as  the 
"  revolution  settlement  "  had  been  in  England.  Louis  Philippe 
reigned  by  the  choice  of  the  people ;  he  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  the  franchise  was  as 
limited  and  as  absurd  as  any  contemporary  English  Tory 
could  have  desired.  Thiers  attained  high  rank  under  the  new 
Government.  He  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Home  Secre- 
tary) in  1832  ;  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1836  and  again 
in  1840.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  speaker 
and  as  an  unwearied  administrator.  His  literary  fame  had 
been  well  established  by  his  "History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," published  before  the  Revolution  of  1830.  His  ideas 
and  his  talents  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  brilliant  success 
under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the 
period  was  one  of  some  disappointment  for  him.  He  had  a 
great  and  successful  rival  in  Guizot — a  Liberal  and  a 
historian  like  Thiers  himself,  and,  like  Thiers,  a  student  and 
an  admirer  of  the  British  Constitution.  The  two  men  seemed 
made  to  understand  one  another  and  to  work  together.  But 
these  were  kept  apart  by  wide  differences  of  temperament  and 
some  jealousy.  Guizot  made  himself  the  King's  agent  in 
giving  to  the  Government  the  most  illiberal  character  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  allowed.  The  working 
classes  were  excluded  from  the  franchise  entirely  ;  the  middle 
classes  to  a  great  extent  ;  the  Liberal  professions  (doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers)  were  also  excluded,  and  Guizot  defended 
their  exclusion  on  the  ground  that  there  was  "  a  contradiction 
rather  than  a  connection  between  intelligence  and  capacity." 
Thiers  was  neither  radical  nor  revolutionary  nor  democrat, 
but  he  desired  a  system  rather  more  liberal  and  rational.  A 
great  wave  of  feeling  was  pressing  strongly  in  the  direction 
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of  the  democratisation  of  the  constitution.  Guizot  did  not 
believe  that  the  movement  was  dangerous.  "  There  are  two 
opposite  currents  in  France,"  he  wrote,  "  one  on  the  surface 
which  has  a  revolutionary  appearance  ;  the  other  deeper 
down  and  based  on  realities,  which  is  decidedly  Conservative. 
It  is  the  deeper  current  which  will  prevail."  De  Tocqueville, 
with  juster  insight,  said  :  "  For  the  first  time  for  fifteen  years 
there  is  a  dangerous  feeling  of  instability,  the  sort  of  feeling 
that  precedes  a  revolution.  The  trouble  does  not  show  itself 
in  overt  acts  ;  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  are  sleeping 
on  a  volcano.  There  is  a  revolutionary  wind  blowing,  and  the 
storm  clouds  are  on  the  horizon." 

The  storm  came  in  1848.  Louis  Philippe's  throne  made 
little  more  resistance  than  a  sand  castle  to  the  rising  tide.  A 
Republic  was  declared.  Sociahst  experiments  were  made. 
All  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the  catastrophe.  Yet  when 
examined  closely  the  Revolution  of  1848  does  not  seem  to  be 
one  of  those  movements  which  it  is  easy  to  call  inevitable. 
There  is  little  evidence  that  the  country  as  a  whole  was  hostile 
to  the  King.  Thiers  was  called  upon  in  the  crisis  for  help  and 
advice.  He  recommended  the  King  to  leave  Paris  at  once 
and  to  retire  to  his  palace  at  Saint  Cloud.  If  the  rising  in 
Paris  mastered  the  city  for  a  time  he  believed  it  could  be 
beaten  down  later.  The  policy  that  he  advocated  then  he 
pursued  in  1871,  when  he  had  to  defend  the  Assembly  against 
the  Commune.  His  advice  was  not  taken.  The  King 
abdicated,  and  the  monarchy  came  to  an  unlamented  end. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  revolution  that  pleased  Thiers.  "Of 
all  things  that  which  I  can  least  support  is  the  dictation  of  a 
mob,"  he  wrote.  And  he  had  neither  sympathy  nor  hope  for 
Louis  Blanc's  socialistic  experiments. 

The  Republic  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The  Assembly  came 
into  violent  and  bloody  conflict  with  the  workmen  of  Paris. 
Louis  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  Men's  eyes  turned  to  him  because  of  his  name, 
and  because  they  were  weary  of  disorder,  and  thought  they  had 
found  in  him  a  saviour  of  society.  He  became  President  of 
the  Republic  in  December,  1848  ;  destroyed  by  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851,  the  constitution  that  he  had  sworn 
to  respect  ;  and  was  named  Emperor  in  the  autumn  of  1852. 

Thiers  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  Napoleon,  and  did  not 
judge  him  very  harshly  ;  it  was  not  in  him  to  judge  people 
harshly.     He  knew  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  contemplated,  and 
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strongly  dissuaded  it.  At  an  early  date  he  had  understood 
Napoleon  III.'s  character.  "  He  acts,"  he  said,  "as  a  child 
takes  medicine.  After  having  poured  it  out  and  looked  at  it, 
and  carried  it  to  his  lips,  and  set  it  down  again  half  a  dozen 
times,  at  last  he  gulps  it  down."  On  the  day  of  the  coup 
d'etat  he  was  arrested,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  at  Ham 
was  exiled.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Italy  when  he  learnt 
from  the  newspapers  that  his  sentence  of  exile  was  rescinded, 
He  returned  at  once  to  France,  but  refused  to  express  any 
gratitude  to  the  Emperor  for  revoking  an  unjust  sentence. 

Thiers  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  the  accession  of 
Napoleon  HI.  meant  the  end  of  his  own  political  career.  He 
was  confident  of  his  own  powers.  Under  the  English  system 
he  was  sure  he  would  have  played  a  great  part  in  fashioning 
the  history  of  Europe.  But  the  avenue  through  which  alone 
he  could  exercise  power — free  speech  in  a  legislative  and 
Governmental  assembly — was  closed  to  him  in  the  early  days 
of  Napoleon  III.'s  rule.  He  judged  Napoleon  III.  severely  at 
first;  he  calls  him  "a  sphinx  without  a  riddle"  (un  sphinx 
qui  n'avait  pas  d'enigme),  and  believed  that  he  would  try  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  France  by  making  war  upvon,  England, 
whose  friendship  with  France  seemed  to  Thiers  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  progress  and  peace  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  tried  to  win  him  over,  and  pleased  him  by  praising 
his  history  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  Thiers  abated 
something  of  his  suspicion,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  entered  the 
Assembly  again.  But  always  between  Naj>oleon  and  Thiers 
there  was  a  great  gulf  fixed.  Both  called  themselves  sup- 
porters of  the  Revolution.  ("I  belong  to  the  party  of  the 
Revolution  both  in  France  and  Europe,"  said  Thiers.)  But 
they  interpreted  the  word  in  different  senses.  The  Revo- 
lution meant  the  rule  of  Parliament  to  Thiers  ;  that  and  all 
that  it  implied,  but  not  much  else.  To  Napoleon  Parliaments 
were  institutions  that  had  outlived  their  time.  The  Revolution 
for  him  meant  social  equality,  which  could  best  be  secured  and 
protected  by  a  dictatorship.  Thiers  liked  a  restricted 
franchise  ;  Napoleon  was  always  true  to  his  belief  in  universal 
suffrage  and  the  referendum.  Napoleon  made  himself  the 
champion  of  nationalism,  and  looked  to  that  principle  to  solve 
European  problems  with  a  confidence  almost  as  great  as 
Mazzini's.  Thiers'  belief  in  nationalism  was  not  so  great 
as  his  fear  of  it.  With  remarkable  prevision  he  saw  that  it 
would  mean  not  only  a  united  Italy,  but  also'  a  united  Ger- 
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many  ;  and  he  realised  something  of  the  danger  that  a  united 
Germany  might  be  to  France.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore, 
for  the  two  men  to  act  cordially  together,  and  at  first  Thiers 
abstained  from  all  political  action,  and  was  content  to  pass 
through  the  press  the  volumes  of  his  Consulate  and  Empire. 
There  were  eighteen  of  them  before  the  end  was  reached  ! 

In  i860,  Napoleon  attempted  to  conciliate  his  opponents 
by  a  slight  approximation  to  a  constitutional  system.  There 
was  to  be  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  legislative  assembly 
both  with  regard  to  laws  and  taxes.  The  first  general  election 
after  the  concession  was  held  in  1863.  Some  who  had  hitherto 
held  entirely  aloof  from  the  Emperor  and  all  his  works  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  reconsider  their  action.  It  was  now 
that  Emile  Ollivier  entered  the  Assembly.  Seven  years  later 
he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government  when  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  came  to  destroy  it  and  the  Empire  and  so  much 
besides.  Thiers  also  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  Assembly, 
and  was  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives  for  Paris.  Doubt- 
less he  might  have  had  high  office,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  him  to  accept  it.  In 
a  speech  delivered  on  14th  Jan.,  1864,  he  made  an  interesting 
statement  as  to  his  position.  "  I  have  served  a  noble  family 
which  is  now  vnfortunate.  I  ov<e  that  family  all  the  respect 
which  no  one  can  refuse  1.0  great  misfortunes  nobly  bom.  I 
owe  it  also  the  affection  which  any  man  must  feel  for  those 
in  whose  society  the  best  part  of  his  life  has  been  passed. 
There  is  also  something  which  I  do  not  owe,  and  which  it  does 
not  demand,  but  which  a  feeling  of  pride  makes  me  give 
willingly.  I  shall  continue  to  live  in  a  private  station,  and 
shall  not  present  my  late  master  with  the  spectacle  of  his  old 
servant  struggling  for  the  prize  of  power,  while  he  is  in  sadness 
and  exile.  But,  further,  there  is  one  thing  which  he  does  not 
ask  of  me,  which  he  never  will  ask  of  me,  and  which  I  will 
never  give  ;  that  is  to  sacrifice  to  him  the  interests  of  my 
country.  I  declare,  therefore,  as  a  man  of  honour  that  if  the 
Government  .gives  us  what  I  have  called  our  necessary  liberties 
I  shall  accept  them  for  my  own  part,  and  may  be  counted 
among  the  obedient  and  grateful  subjects  of  the  Empire." 
By  the  necessary  liberties — a  phrase  which  had  a  wide  success 
— Thiers  explained  that  he  meant  (i)  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  ;  (2)  freedom  of  the  press  ;  (3) 
freedom  of  election  ;  (4)  freedom  of  the  elected  representatives; 
(5)  responsibility  of  ministers  to  Parliament.       For  the  next 
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seven  years  he  spoke  frequently,  and  it  was  during  this  p>eriod 
that  he  estabhshed  his  reputation  as  a  pohtical  orator.  His 
speeches  cover  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  the  organisation  of  the 
army,  the  finances,  industrial  matters  ;  but  above  all  he  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  foreign  affairs  with  care  and  great  anxiety. 
He  had  a  haunting  feeling  of  irreparable  loss  that  v,'as  to  come 
to  France  from  that  side. 

There  v/ere  many  difhcult  questions.  There  was  the 
Mexican  adventure  ;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Napoleon 
III.'s  scheme,  though  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  call  it  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Napoleon's  schemes  because  it  shows 
that  excess  of  imagination  over  practical  ability  that  he  so 
often  exhibited,  and  his  way  of  building  castles  in  the  air 
until  he  forgot  that  they  were  not  on  solid  ground.  Such 
great  things  were  to  come  of  it !  The  Anglo-Saxon  Republic 
was  to  have  a  southern  limit  set  to  its  advance  ;  the  Austrian 
alliance  was  to  be  secured  ;  the  Atlantic  was  to  be  connected 
with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal  ;  the  generous  elevation  of  French 
policy  was  to  be  shown  to  all  the  world.  And  instead  ! 
There  was  military  and  financial  failure  ;  humiliation  before 
the  United  States  ;  and  at  last  the  tragedy  at  Queretaro — 
Maximilian,  the  brother  of  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  himself 
called  Emperor  of  Mexico,  abandoned  by  France,  and  brought 
out  into  the  courtyard  behind  the  prison  to  be  shot  by  the 
Mexican  rebels.  In  France,  domestic  politics  are  more 
dependent  on  success  abroad  than  is  the  case  with  us,  and 
Napoleon  never  recovered  the  ground  he  lost  in  Mexico. 

Then  before  that  was  ended  there  was  the  Schleswig- 
Kolstein  question,  v/hich  I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyse. 
French  prestige  received  another  blow  there.  There,  for  the 
first  time.  Napoleon  learnt  the  firmness  and  skill  of 
Bismarck's  policy.  France  had  been  accustomed  to  have  a 
hand  in  every  European  question,  even  where  her  own  in- 
terests were  not  at  stake.  But  the  Danish  problem  was 
dealt  with  without  reference  to  France.  The  suggestions  of 
Napoleon  III.  were  eluded  or  politely  declined.  During  the 
great  war  of  191 4  some  have  held  that  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  is  the  fountain  head  of  all  our  troubles  ;  not  because 
of  the  precise  solution  reached,  but  because  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  allowed  to  settle  it  as  a  matter  concerning  only 
themselves  and  their  antagonists.  The  general  interests  of 
Europe  counted  for  nothing.  Europe  as  an  organic  whole 
seemed  to  be  dissolved.     No  great  State  moved  a  finger  while 
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Denmark  was  being  despoiled.     Thus  the  spoiler  gained  con- 
fidence for  greater  adventures. 

The  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  followed  quickly  on 
the  Danish  war.  Thiers  saw  the  great  struggle  come  with 
intense  alarm,  and  before  hostilities  actually  broke  out,  on 
May  3,  1866,  he  delivered  a  speech  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  his  career.  It  will  be  well  to  translate 
a  few  sentences  from  it.  "I  rise  to  defend  that  sacred  thing 
which  we  call  Right,  and  that  other  thing  not  less  sacred  nor 
less  endangered  to-day  which  is  called  Peace.  Strange  things 
have  happened  of  late  in  Europe.  A  Roman  said  in  the  time 
of  the  prescription,  'Curse  my  Alban  house:  It  will  be  the 
death  of  me.'  To-day  all  the  small  States  in  Europe  may 
use  the  same  language.  Have  you  a  fertile  territory  which 
is  difficult  to  defend  and  which  would  round  off  the  State  of 
some  powerful  and  am.bitious  neighbour  ?  Have  you  a  deep- 
water  harbour  that  could  receive  a  large  fleet  ?  Have  you  a 
water  which  could  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  canal  to  unite 
two  great  seas  ?  Do  your  subjects  speak  the  same  language 
as  your  powerful  neighbour  ?  Woe  to  you  then !  That  was 
the  case  of  Denmark.  It  had  all  that  I  have  mentioned,  the 
fertile  territory,  the  fine  harbour,  the  canal,  subjects  speak- 
ing, like  the  Prussians,  the  German  language.  Fair  Duchies 
were  secured  at  first  in  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, then  in  the  name  of  the  German  Fatherland.  Lastly, 
Prussia  kept  them  for  herself.  After  having  taken  them  in 
partnership  with  Austria,  Prussia  now  says  to  Austria,  '  Let 
me  have  them  or  I  will  make  war  against  you.'  "  The  victory 
of  Prussia,  he  went  on  to  say,  would  re-establish  the  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  He  urged  that  no  compensation  for 
France  in  the  shape  of  territory  would  restore  the  balance. 
France  should  use  all  her  power  to  prevent  war  ;  and  the 
most  effective  way  would  be  to  keep  Italy  from  supporting 
Prussia.  Subsequent  events  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
speech  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedy  proposed.  Moltke 
himself  held  that  the  war  could  not  be  undertaken  without 
the  alliance  of  Italy.  When  William  I.  of  Prussia  was  leaving 
for  the  war,  he  said  to  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassador, 
"  We  are  in  your  Emperor's  hands  ;  we  count  on  his  loyalty." 
Thiers  was  not,  therefore,  opposing  any  inevitable  march  of 
destiny.  At  a  moment  full  of  the  gravest  possibilities  he 
urged  a  course  which,  if  taken,  would  have  given  us  a 
different  and  a  better  Etirnpe. 
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His  advice  was  not  taken.  The  war  gave  Prussia  a  rapid 
triumph,  amazing  and  quite  unexpected.  Napoleon  III. 
found  his  calculations  even  more  at  fault  than  they  had  been 
in  the  Mexican  affair.  His  efforts  to  win  some  compensation 
for  France  failed  entirely.  He  could  get  neither  Belgium  nor 
Luxemburg  nor  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  Thiers 
made  another  speech  on  the  subject  (14th  March,  1867).  It 
is  the  first  speech  printed  in  this  volume,  and  its  gloomy 
picture  need  not  be  summarised.  It  ends  with  the  often 
quoted  words,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  une  seule  faute  a  commettre." 
("  There  are  no  more  mistakes  for  you  to  commit.")  But  the 
precise  shade  of  meaning  that  Thiers  intended  to  convey  by 
these  words  is  not  quite  certain.  He  recalled  them  later,  and 
said  that  he  meant  that  France  could  no  longer  make  mistakes 
with  impunity.  At  the  time  his  hearers  seem  to  have  taken  him 
to  mean  that  every  conceivable  mistake  had  been  made. 

During  the  next  three  years  Thiers  often  mounted  the 
tribune  and  spoke  on  all  sorts  of  questions.  A  long  speech 
on  the  Roman  question  is  given  in  this  volume.  The  Italian 
question  had  attracted  much  of  Thiers'  attention.  He 
believed  that  the  serious  troubles  of  France  had  begun  in 
Italy,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could  come  of 
the  establishment  of  a  single  State  embracing  all  the  Penin- 
sula. Here  the  course  that  he  feared  has  been  taken,  and 
the  results  that  he  feared  have  not  followed.  But  the  speech 
remains  a  singularly  suggestive  and  challenging  one. 

The  interest  of  French  history  becomes  almost  painful  as 
we  approach  the  catastrophe  of  1870.  The  events  of  those 
last  months,  weeks,  days  and  hours  have  been  studied 
with  fresh  interest  and  greater  understanding  in  the  light 
of  the  war  of  19 14.  The  third  speech  that  we  print  gives 
Thiers'  own  views  on  the  great  crisis.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  add  much  to  elucidate  it.  Napoleon  III.  had  introduced 
changes  in  the  constitution  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  the 
growing  opposition.  The  new  scheme  of  Government  was 
submitted  to  a  referendum  in  the  spring  of  1870.  Seven 
million  voters  were  in  favour  of  it :  only  one  miUion  and  a  half 
disapproved.  Emile  Ollivier  had  formed  a  Liberal  Ministry. 
It  seemed  that  what  Thiers  had  desired  had  come  about: 
Napoleon  had  established  constitutional  Parliamentary 
Government.  There  was  a  general  sense  of  relief  and 
security.  At  the  beginning  of  July  Emile  OUivier  declared 
that  there  was  a  marked  absence  of  troublesome  questions. 
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Lord  Granville,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Clarendon 
as  British  Foreign  Minister,  held  the  same  opinion.  Alas 
for  the  vanity  of  human  hopes!  War  was  declared  on 
July  17.  The  French  were  irreparably  defeated  on  Sep- 
tember 2  at  Sedan.  The  Empire  was  immediately  abolished. 
Paris,  after  enduring  with  great  courage  all  the  horrors  of  a 
siege,  capitulated  on  January  28,    1871. 

The  question  of  the  responsibility  for  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  (of  which  the  Great  War  of  191 4  was  the  gigantic  sequel) 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  controversy 
is  by  no  means  at  an  end.  The  general  belief  in  England  was 
that  it  was  a  war  of  French  aggression.  Gladstone,  the 
Prime  Minister,  spoke  of  "  the  feverish  determination  of 
France  to  force  a  quarrel."  Lord  Loftus,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  took  the  same  view.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  passage  that  is  printed  in  this  volume  of  Thiers' 
evidence  before  a  Commission  that  he  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  And  on  July  15,  1870,  the  very  day  of  decision,  he 
had  declared:  "  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  I'interet  essentiel  de  la 
France :  c'est  par  la  f aute  du  Cabinet  que  nous  avons  la 
guerre."  (We  are  going  to  war  for  no  essential  French 
interest,  but  through  a  blunder  of  the  Cabinet.) 

Since  that  time  much  new  evidence  has  come  to  light.  De 
Gramont  published  a  temperate  account  of  his  own  share  in 
these  events.  OUivier  has  written  the  story  in  great  detail  in 
the  fourteenth  volume  of  L' Empire  Liberal.  It  is  extremely 
well  written,  frank,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing,  and 
would  be  much  more  widely  read  if  it  did  not  form  part  of 
so  portentously  long  a  work.  Above  all  we  have  Bismarck's 
own  account  in  his  "  Reflections  and  Recollections,"  which 
gives  his  own  story  of  the  manipulation  of  the  Ems  telegram. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  introduction  to  go  over  the 
difficult  controversy,  but  a  few  points  may  be  noted. 

Thiers*  view  was  briefly  this:  (i)  There  was  a  war  party 
in  the  Chamber  and  at  Court.  The  Emperor  was  weak  and  ill, 
and  he  was  carried  into  war  against  his  better  judgment  by 
the  leaders  of  the  war  party  ;  and  he  mentioned  as  the  chief 
figures  the  Empress  Eugenie  ;  de  Gramont,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Marshal  Leboeuf,  the  Minister  of  War. 
(2)  The  whole  negotiation  was  conducted  in  a  foolish  manner. 
De  Gramont  should  not  have  revealed  to  the  Chamber  the 
critical  character  of  the  negotiations.  Prussia  had  taken  up 
an  indefensible  position.     With  the  help  of  Great  Britain  and 
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Russia  she  could  certainly  have  been  induced  to  abandon  that 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  abandon  it,  and  the 
Hohenzollem  candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne  was  with- 
drawn. France  thus  gained  a  great  diplomatic  triumph  with 
which  she  ought  to  have  been  contented.  (3)  The  statesmen 
and  diplomatists  of  France  would  not  have  acted  as  they  did 
if  they  had  not  been  culpably  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  French  Army. 

The  answer  to  these  charges  may  be  summarised  as  foUov.'s  : 

(i)  The  war  party  was  much  smaller  than  Thiers  asserts, 
though  the  military  ardour  of  the  country  was  fired  by  the 
declaration  of  war.  De  Gramont  asserts  most  positively  that 
though  he  had  urged  French  intervention  in  1866  he  was 
anxious  to  maintain  peace  in  1870. 

(2)  The  Hohenzollem  candidature  was  a  Prussian  trap 
dexterously  laid  by  Bismarck.  The  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
cedure— in  sending  Benedetti  to  the  King  himself  at  Ems — 
was  due  to  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Berlin  to  reply  to  communications  through  the  ordinary 
channels.  There  was  good  reason  to  ask  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  promise  not  to  support  the  candidature  of  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollem  if  it  were  raised  at  some  future  time.  It  had 
been  allowed  to  drop  once  already,  and  had  then  been 
resuscitated.  It  was  essential  that  France  should  be  saved 
from  what  was  really  a  serious  menace.  The  action  of 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem  on  the  Roumanian  throne  showed 
how  serious  the  menace  was.  (But  it  should  be  noted  that 
Emile  OUivier,  though  he  defends  the  action  of  his  ministry 
in  every  other  particular,  thinks,  on  looking  back,  that  the 
demand  for  further  guarantees  was  a  serious  error  of 
judgment.) 

(3)  De  Gramont  and  Ollivier  have  argued  their  case  in 
good  faith,  and  with  arguments  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet. 
But  the  memoirs  of  Bismarck  and  the  later  development  of 
foreign  policy  of  the  German  state  have  been  still  more 
influential  in  changing  the  judgment  of  Englishmen  on  this 
great  crisis.  It  is  perhaps  not  fair  to  read  the  passions  of 
1914  into  the  events  of  July,  1870.  But  Bismarck's 
"  Reflections  and  Recollections  "  are  a  document  of  capital 
importance.  The  personal  memoirs  of  great  statesmen  have  to 
be  used  with  caution  ;  events  often  assume  distorted  forms,  and 
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fall  into  strange  relations  when  viewed   from  a  considerable 
distance  and  in  the  sunset  of  life.  But  what  is  it  that  Bismarck 
has  to  tell  us  ?     He  admits  that  he  regarded  a  French  war  as 
inevitable  after  1866,  and  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  it  or  try- 
to  avoid  it.     He  asserts  that  he  was  angry  with  the  King  in 
July,   1870,  because  the  negotiation  over  the  Spanish  question 
had  not  led  to  war.     He  tells  us  that  he  had  determined  to 
resign  his  chancellorship  because  the  negotiations  had  taken 
a  peaceful  turn,  and  that  on  July   13  he  had  invited  Moltke 
and  Roon  to  dinner  in  order  that  he  might  inform  them  of 
his  decision.     The  telegram  from  Ems  arrived  while  they  were 
at  dinner,  and  it  seemed  at  first  to  make  peace  inevitable.  But 
then  Bismarck  saw  that  by  manipulating  the  telegram  he  could 
turn  it  from  a  message  of  peace  into  something  like  a  declara- 
tion of  war.     So  he  made  the  necessary  change.     The  changes  in 
the  words  are  few  ;  the  change  in  the  sense  great  and  important. 
The  King's  message  was  falsified  on  the  most  important  point. 
For  while  the  King  says  that  his  refusal  to  see  Benedetti  again 
was  due  to  the  arrival  of  definite  news  of  the  resignation  of 
Prince  Leopold,  Bismarck  makes  him  assert  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  extravagant  nature  of  Benedetti's  demands.      In    its 
amended  form  the  message  was  given  to  the  world  in  a  maimer 
which  added  to  the  sensation  which  it  would  in  any  case  have 
produced.     France  believed  that  she  had  received  a  "  box  on 
the  ears."    Prussia  believed  that  the  King  had  peremptorily  dis- 
missed the  French  ambassador  for  the  rudeness  of  his  message 
and  behaviour.    So  through  the  extraordinary  skill  of  Bismarck 
a  condition  of  feeling  was  set  up  which  carried  away  common 
sense  and  humanity.     "  Our  God  of  old  lives  still,  and  will  not 
let  us  perish  in  disgrace"  Roon  had  exclaimed  as  he  saw  the 
situation    change    from    peace    to    war   under    the   hands    of 
Bismarck. 

Thiers' knew  nothing  of  that  at  the  time,  and  died  before 
the  revelations  had  been  made.  His  judgment  on  the  events 
as  they  developed  remains  full  of  interest  and  worthy  of  the 
close  attention  of  students  of  international  affairs. 
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11. 

The  speeches  given  in  this  book  are  not  concerned  with 
Thiers'  life  after  1870.  But,  though  he  was  73  when  the  war 
broke  out,  his  most  important  activity  was  yet  to  come.  If 
he  had  died  in  1870  he  would  have  been  remembered  as  a 
distinguished  historian  and  as  a  fine  speaker,  but  he  had  never 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  country. 
Flung  into  the  cataclysm  of  that  year  his  cool  head  and 
clear  vision,  his  administrative  energy,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
readiness  to  accept  responsibility  made  him  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  Third  French  Republic  ;  though  he  had  no 
enthusiasm  for  republics,  and  during  a  great  part  of  his  life 
had  expressed  fear  and  dislike  for  democracies.  The  briefest 
outlines  of  these  events  must  suffice. 

The  Empire  collapsed  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Sedan. 
The  Republic  was  declared  not  by  the  representative  of  France, 
but  by  the  politicians  of  Paris.  The  new  Government  of 
National  Defence  implored  Thiers  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  to  implore  their  aid.  He  felt  it  a  duty 
to  accept,  and  visited  Great  Britain  and  Italy,  and  Austria, 
and  Russia,  meeting  everywhere  with  personal  respect,  but 
findmg  nowhere  any  readiness  to  help.  He  returned  to  France 
when  Paris  was  closely  blockaded  and  France  was  struggling 
against  her  doom  with  the  violence  of  despair.  Thiers  was 
allowed  to  enter  Paris,  and  he  interviewed  Bismarck,  but  he 
could  not  alter  the  destiny  of  France.  Paris  capitulated. 
France  accepted  the  hard  terms  of  the  victor.  Bismarck 
desired  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  an  assembly  represen- 
tative of  all  France.  This  assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  in 
February,  1871.  Thiers  had  been  elected  in  twenty-seven 
constituencies,  and  he  was  chosen  almost  unanimously  to 
preside  over  the  Government  of  France  with  the  title  "Head 
of  the  Executive  of  the  French  Republic." 

The  next  three  years  were  the  most  important  part  of  his 
political  hfe.  His  strong  will,  his  vast  knowledge,  his  belief 
in  Parliamentary  Government  were  all  of  the  utmost  use.  Yet 
his  position  was  a  curious  one.  He  had  been  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  Orleanist  dynasty,  and  he  had  always  expressed  h'S 
preference  for  the  British  over  the  American  type  of  Govern- 
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ment — ("  You  should  cross  the  Channel,  but  not  the 
Atlantic  ") — but  he  was  always  ready  to  face  actual  circum- 
stances. He  invented  a  phrase  that  became  widely  famous. 
Ihe  Repubhc,  he  said,  was  the  form  of  Government  "that 
dj\dded  France  least." 

Before  the  Republic  was  definitely  founded  he  had  the 
most  terrible  trial  of  his  life.  The  insurrection  of  the  Com- 
mune broke  out  in  Paris.  The  ideas  of  the  Communards 
deserve  attention  and  study,  vague  and  aften  self-contra- 
dictory though  they  were.  Socialists  and  anarchists  have 
both  found  their  repr(?sen1:atives  among  the  insurgents  of 
1871.  The  Bolsheviks  in  Russia  are  clearly  akin  tO'  them  in 
many  points,  though  the  Communards  were  not  Paciiists. 
Part  of  their  complaint  against  the  Government  over  which 
Thiers  presided  was  that  it  had  accepted  the  terms  of 
Germany  when  it  was  still  possible  to  prolong  resistance. 
To  Thiers  the  Commune  of  Paris  in  all  its  meanings  was 
anathema.  He  hated  it  as  the  enemy  of  Parliaments,  as  the 
enemy  of  property,  as  tending  to  break  up  the  unity  of 
France,  whose  history  filled  him  with  such  pride.  He  was 
never  in  any  doubt  that  it  must  be  fought  to  the  uttermost. 
He  repelled  with  indignation  the  idea  of  German  assistance, 
but  the  troops  that  returned  from  their  im.prisonment  in 
Germany  gave  him  the  force  that  was  at  first  wanting  to  him. 
The  Commune  was  beaten  down  ;  but  the  struggle  left  behind 
memories  and  hatreds  which  have  been  among  the  gravest 
difficulties  with  which  the  Third  Republic  has  had  to  struggle. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  old  animosities  will  not  revive  after 
the  Great  War,  and  that  the  Republic  may  be  stronger  for 
the  removal  into  the  dim  distance  of  a  memory  which  has 
been  a  nightmare  to  her  statesmen.  The  victory  of  the 
Versailles  Assembly  was  recognised  to  be  the  work  of  Thiers. 

There  were  two  tasks  that  now  awaited  Thiers.  The 
huge  war  indemnity  (huge,  at  least,  it  seemed  in  1870:  since 
1914  we  have  become  used  to  larger  sums)  must  be  paid  off 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  German  armies  might 
leave  French  soil.  And  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
form  under  which  France  was  to  live  must  be  settled.  He 
rontril)utcd  much  to  both  objects,  but  neither  was  completely 
reached  when  he  fell  from  power.  He  was  of  the  utmost 
value  to  France  in  the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  about 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity.  In  March,  1873,  ^^^  arrange- 
ments   were   completed   for  the  early   evacuation   of  French 
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territory  by  the  German  Army.  France  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution,  in  the  old 
Roman  phrase,  "  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  had 
deserved  well  of  the  Fatherland." 

His  success  in  this  matter  precipitated,  however,  his  fall 
from  office.  While  the  financial  negotiation  was  pending 
Thiers  was  felt  to  be  the  one  indispensable  man  in  France. 
But  when  that  question  was  out  of  the  way  the  political 
passions  of  the  different  parties  endured  no  further  restraint. 
Thiexs  had  promised  that  no  action  of  his  should  prejudice 
the  question  of  the  form  of  Government,  and  he  was  faithful 
to  his  promise.  But  he  was  free  to  give  the  Assembly  what 
advice  he  chose,  and  more  and  more  strongly  he  came  to  the 
decision  that  the  Conservative  Republic  was  the  only  possible 
form  of  constitution  in  France  at  that  moment.  There  was 
a  majority  of  members  in  the  Assembly  who  favoured  some 
form  of  Monarchy  rather  than  a  Republic.  They  differed 
among  one  another  irreconcilably  as  to  the  name  of  the  King 
—should  it  be  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  the  representative  of 
the  old  Monarchy,  or  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  representative 
of  the  Orleanist  house,  or  should  it  be  the  Prince  Imperial? — 
but  all  Monarchists,  of  whatever  shade,  were  agreed  in  dis- 
liking Thiers'  declarations  in  favour  of  a  Republic  as  "  the 
form  of  Government  that  divides  us  least."  In  May,  1873, 
the  Duke  de  Broghe  moved  a  resolution  "deploring  the  favour 
shown  by  the  President  in  his  recent  appointments  to  the  idea  of 
a  Republic."  Thiers  clearly  announced  that  if  the  motion 
were  carried  he  would  resign,  and  made  his  last  speech  in 
the  Assembly.  "  I  have  no  fear  for  my  memory.  It  is  not 
before  a  party  tribunal  that  I  would  consent  to  appear,  for 
I  might  fail  there.  I  shall  not  fail  before  the  bar  of  history, 
and  it  is  there  that  I  claim  to  be  heard."  The  motion  was 
carried  by  360  votes  to  344,  and  Thiers  resigned  at  once. 
He  retired  to  his  books  and  his  treasures  of  art,  but  followed 
politics  still  with  eager  attention.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
Presidency  by  Marshal  McMahon.  McMahon  was  chosen 
as  a  Monarchist  to  preside  over  the  re-establishment  of 
Monarchy.  But  Thiers'  words  proved  true.  There  was  one 
throne  and  there  were  two  candidates,  and  the  candidates 
could  come  to  no  agreement.  The  Republic  divided  men  least. 
The  crucial  division  was  taken  on  January  30,  1875,  when  the 
majority  of  a  single  vote  declared  that  France  was  henceforth 
a  Republic. 

B 
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III. 

Characteristics  and  Opinions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  superficial  resemblance  between 
Gladstone  and  Thiers.  There  was  in  both  the  same  immense 
range  of  interest  and  knowledge,  the  same  readiness 
to  talk  on  every  conceivable  subject,  the  same  impatience 
of  criticism  and  opposition.  If  we  go  down  a  little 
more  deeply  we  find  still  a  resemblance  in  their  common 
belief  in  Parliament  and  their  love  of  debate,  and  in  the 
absence  of  bitterness  with  which  they  passed  through  the 
most  heated  quarrels.  Thiers  is  emphatically  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century.  I  have  not 
found  anyv/here  in  Gladstone's  speeches  or  writings  a  judg- 
ment on  Thiers.  The  two  had  a  long  conversation  when 
Thiers  visited  England  on  his  diplomatic  mission  in  1870. 
Gladstone's  comm.ent  is,  "  He  was  very  clear,  and  touching 
in  parts."  Lord  Morley  is,  perhaps,  reflecting  Gladstone's 
impression  v/hen  he  speaks  of  Thiers'  "  ingenious,  confident 
and  fertile  m.ind." 

There  v,as  nothing  in  Thiers  that  corresponded  to  Glad- 
stone's passionate  interest  in  Homer,  Dante  and  the  classics. 
But  he  was  interested  in  literature,  as  well-educated  French- 
men are  ;  and,  like  nearly  all  educated  Frenchmen,  he  had  a 
passionate  admiration  for  Racine.  Late  in  life  he  developed  a 
great  interest  in  natural  science,  and  was  ready  to  speak  and 
even  to  write  on  it,  but  men  who  had  given  their  life  to  the 
subject  found  him  nothing  more  than  an  intelligent  amateur. 
In  religious  opinion  he  was  reckoned  among  the  anti-clericals, 
and  when  Catholic  observances  became  the  fashion  in 
Imperial  circles  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  swept  along 
by  the  flood.  In  the  speech  on  the  Roman  question,  given 
in  this  volume,  he  shows  himself  friendly  to  Catholicism,  at 
least,  up  to  a  certain  point.  In  one  of  the  last  speeches  that 
he  made  in  the  Assembly  he  protested  against  Atheism  and 
Materialism  and  against  the  Darwinian  views  that  were 
coming  into  France.     "  Happily,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  not  in  our 
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country   that  these    ideas    have    been    advanced    with    the 
greatest  confidence." 

Conversation  with  him,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years,  was 
apt  to  be  a  monologue.  He  was  impatient  of  opposition, 
and  usually  paid  no  attention  to  the  expression  of  views  that 
conflicted  with  his  own.  Senior,  whose  published  conversations 
with  Thiers  are  full  of  interest,  says  that  to  enjoy  his  con- 
versation it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  argument.  When 
he  had  an  important  speech  to  make  in  the  Assembly  he  hked 
to  bring  on  the  subject  in  any  society  where  he  found  himself, 
cind  then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  large  part  of  the  speech  that 
he  had  prepared.  Those  to  whom  he  spoke  often  found 
themselves  overwhelmed  and  irritated  by  the  mass  of  details 
and  opinions  that  were  poured  out  upon  them.  (How  often 
Hawarden  must  have  seen  scenes  of  the  same  kind  !)  But 
his  friends  said  of  him  that  he  never  left  a  subject  quite  where 
he  found  it,  and  that  he  had  a  way  of  making  common  -  peaces 
interesting  because  he  never  uttered  them  unless  a  personal 
experience  had  convinced  him  of  their  truth. 

As  an  orator  he  had  few  physical  advantages.  He  was 
short,  and  his  eyes  were  concealed  behind  "  ovd  spectacles  "; 
his  figure  did  not  fasten  the  attention  at  once  as  Gladstone's, 
Disraeli's,  Bismarck's  did.  He  spoke,  for  a  Frenchman, 
without  much  gesture.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he 
was  a  failure  in  the  House  at  first.  But  he  came  to  be  recog- 
nised as  the  most  influential  of  the  speakers  in  the  Assembly. 
Remusat,  who  had  known  him,  says,  "Without  exaggeration 
it  may  be  said  that  his  figure,  his  features,  his  carriage,  his 
voice  were  all  against  him,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  did  him 
any  harm  in  his  public  career  even  as  a  speaker."  "  In 
eloquence,"  says  Emerson,  "the  great  thing  is  heat."  And 
in  Thiers  there  was  always  the  heat,  not  of  passion,  but  of 
intense  personal  conviction.  He  has  always  "  the  sense  of  his 
audience."  He  does  not  discharge  a  discourse  into  the  air  or 
dictate  it  to  the  reporters.  He  speaks  to  the  men  in  front  of 
him,  and  is  cinxious  to  convince  them.  It  is  for  lack  of  this 
quality  that  so  much  English  oratory  is  so  tedious  to  listen  to 
and  so  dull  to  read. 

The  speeches  of  Thiers  are  certainly  not  dull  to  read.  They 
stand  the  test  of  print  exceedingly  well  ;  far  better  than  Glad- 
stone's. It  is  difficult  as  we  read  some  of  Gladstone's  speeches 
to  understand  the  effect  they  produced  ;  for  they  depended  so 
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much  on  that  vivid,  eager  personality,  which  found  expression 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  gestures,  the  flash  of  the  eye,  the 
carriage  of  the  body.  Now  that  those  have  gone  even  the 
great  Home  Rule  speeches  leave  us  cold.  It  is  not  so  with 
Thiers.  I  can  hardly  think  there  is  any  orator  since 
Demosthenes  (and  there  is  a  little  of  Demosthenes  in  Thiers) 
whose  speeches  afford  such  pleasant  and  instructive  reading 
as  those  of  Thiers.  (Burke's  speeches  are  doubtless  greater,  but 
belong  to  quite  a  different  category).  His  style  has  little 
ornament  ;  there  are  few  of  those  long  and  rolling  periods 
that  French  critics  love,  none  of  the  quality,  which  to  the 
amazement  of  English  readers  makes  Vergniaud  to  be 
accounted  a  great  orator,  and  Bossuet's  Oraisons  Funebres 
one  of  the  glories  of  French  literature.  He  tells  us  that  it  was 
his  practice  to  put  before  his  auditors  the  arguments  by  which 
he  had  been  convinced  himself,  and  that  he  rarely  found  them 
fail  of  effect.  The  qualities  that  most  strike  the  reader  are 
the  lucidity  both  of  phrase  and  arrangement,  and  the 
abundance  of  the  information,  ideas  and  theories.  If  he 
feels  that  he  has  not  driven  his  point  home  he  can  repeat  it 
again  and  again  with  slight  variations  that  prevent  it  from 
being  wearisome.  And  his  speeches  are  so  full  of  information 
that  they  seem  often  to  be  academic  lectures  rather  than  political 
addresses.  Has  the  House  of  Commons  often  listened  to  a 
speech  so  remarkable  in  the  respects  I  have  mentioned  as  that 
on  the  Roman  Question  which  is  printed  here  ?  The 
following  passage  from  Remusat's  book  may  fitly  conclude 
the  account  of  the  orator:  "  No  one  who  saw  it  can  forget 
the  sight  of  the  old  man,  when  wearied  with  his  long  labours 
he  walked  from  the  Presidential  palace  with  quick  and  lively 
steps.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  front  row  of  the  gaudy  and 
glittering  theatre,  swathed  in  the  wraps  which  his  chilly  habits 
and  the  draughts  of  the  building  made  necessary.  He  would 
listen  with  a  sHghtly  ironic  air  to  the  speech  of  some  deputy. 
Then  suddenly  he  would  seem  to  spring  to  life,  would  ask 
for  permission  to  speak,  and  in  a  moment  threw  off  any  wraps 
that  might  have  hindered  his  freedom  of  action.  Never  has  a 
modem  democratic  society  on  its  best  side  been  more  perfectly 
represented.  And  that  was  all  the  plainer  when  placing  his 
hands  on  the  wooden  edge  of  the  tribune  he  began  to  expound 
his  policy  of  common  sense,  and  to  explain  some  point  with 
regard  to  the  finances,  or  the  bank,  or  the  Customs,  or  the 
army,  into  whicli  ho  would  often  introduce  in  the  most  natural 
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and  iinexp>ected  way  some  charming  episode  or  some  delicate 
flower  of  Athenian  eloquence." 

Such  was  the  form.  What  were  the  ideas  ?  The  partisans 
of  absolute  monarchy,  Constitutional  Monarchy,  Empire, 
Republic,  sometimes  denied  that  he  had  any  ideas  of  his  own, 
and  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  attach  to  the  external  forms  of 
government  nearly  the  importance  that  most  Frenchmen 
did.  But  there  are  certain  ideas  to  which  he  is  faithful 
throughout. 

1.  He  never  wavered  in  his  support  of  an  Anglo-French 
alliance.  He  considered  it  the  one  essential  to  the  safety  of 
both  countries  and  the  proper  settlement  of  Europe.  He  told 
Mr.  Senior  in  his  first  published  conversation,  "  The  corner- 
stone of  my  policy  has  always  been  the  English  alliance." 
And  again  later,  "  I  have  sacrificed  my  whole  life  to  the 
English  alliance.  I  always  believed,  and  I  believe  now,  that 
the  civilisation  of  Europe  dep>ends  on  it."  The  same  view 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  his  speeches.  There  v/ere  many 
others  in  France  who  thought  with  him,  and  had  there  been  an 
equal  willingness  on  our  side  of  the  channel  the  entente 
cordiale  would  not  have  been  so  long  delayed.  The  alliance 
that  Thiers  desired  has  come  about;  its  maintenance  now  seems 
as  certain  as  it  is  necessary.  Historical  accuracy,  however, 
makes  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  Thiers'  opinion  this 
alliance  was  to  perform  certain  services  which  we  no  longer 
ask  of  it.  It  was  to  defend  England  against  the  United 
States,  and  France  against  Russia. 

2.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  convinced  believer 
in  Parliamentary  government.  The  thought  of  the  time  on  the 
continent  was  not  very  favourable  to  Parliaments.  Napoleon's 
whole  theory  of  government  tended  to  eliminate  Parliament  as 
unnecessary,  and  to  regard  the  executive  government  and  the 
body  of  voters  as  the  only  two  essential  agencies  of  the  state. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  Bismarck  had  declared  war 
against  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  monarchy.  In  France 
there  were  many  advanced  thinkers  who  declared,  with  Laffitte, 
"  What  is  called  Parliamentary  Government  is  dead,  is  buried, 
is  covered  by  a  mass  of  ruins  from  which  it  can  never  rise." 
The  Communards,  furiously  as  they  disagreed,  were  at  one  in 
despising  Parliament.  Thiers  stands  out  against  all  these 
opinions  as  the  champion  of  Parliaments.  No  nation  can  dis- 
pense,   he  holds,    v»'ith    "a   great   Council."        Circumstances 
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forced  him  to  accept  democracy,  but  Parliament  was  his  real 
enthusiasm.  The  Ministers,  he  held,  should  be  responsible 
to  Parliament.  He  thought  it  was  best  if  the  edifice  were 
crowned  by  a  limited  and  constitutional  Monarchy,  but  he 
never  regarded  that  as  essential.  He  was  never  an  enthusiastic 
Republican,  but  some  time  before  1870  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Republic  must  come  in  France,  and  would 
come  soon. 

3.  Thiers  spoke  and  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  his  special  interest  was  in  foreign  affairs  and  inter- 
national relations.  The  speeches  in  this  book  are  specially 
chosen  to  illustrate  his  views  on  these  topics.  France  and 
the  welfare  of  France  were  the  centre  of  all  his  thoughts, 
but  he  was  not  blind,  as  Bismarck  seems  to  have  been  blind, 
to  the  needs  of  Europe  and  of  humanity.  He  was  passionately 
interested  in  war  at  every  stage;  in  weapons,  training, 
strategy,  tactics  ;  and  soldiers  admitted  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ment. But  in  his  serious  judgments  he  does  not  glorify  war, 
nor  think  of  military  success  as  a  legitimate  aim  for  a  states- 
man. "  War  is  waged  now,"  he  says  "  with  such  terrible 
weapons  that  every  honest  man,  be  he  prince  or  citizen,  must 
shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  exposing  humanity  to  it  except 
under  absolute  necessity."  But  these  are  commonplaces:  it 
is  more  interesting  to  see  on  what  principles  he  thought  the 
foreign  policy  of  nations  should  rest. 

Living  in  an  age  when  Nationalism  was  preached  as  the 
great  liberating  idea,  whose  adoption  would  give  Europe 
order  and  tranquillity,  he  showed  himself  always  suspicious 
of  the  claims  of  nationahsm,  doubtful  of  its  practical  work- 
ing, fearful  of  its  effects  on  France.  And  again,  living  in 
an  age  when  many  statesmen  joined  with  Cobden  in  denounc- 
ing the  principle  of  "  balance  of  power,"  Thiers  spoke 
strongly  in  its  favour  as  the  only  basis  on  which  Europe  could 
rest,  until  the  rule  of  Right  was  generally  recognised  and 
until  the  world  had  an  organisation  which  could  enforce  it. 
What  he  has  said  on  these  topics  in  the  first  and  second 
speeches  in  this  volume  will  probably  be  read  now  with 
readier  appreciation  than  would  have  been  given  to  them 
before  19 14.  The  war  has  forced  us  to  think  accurately 
about  many  subjects  on  which  we  used  to  be  satisfied  with 
vague  phrases  and  untested  assertions.  During  the  war  wc 
have  heard  nationalism  proclaimed  as  the  one  solution  of  the 
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international  problem  and  denounced  as  a  superstition  and 
the  cause  of  all  wars.  But  as  the  war  has  dragged  on  most 
people  have  come  to  regard  the  idea  of  nationalism  less  from 
an  abstract  and  more  from  a  practical  and  historical  point 
of  view.  Purity  of  race,  identity  of  interest  and  feeling — 
these  we  find  nowhere.  All  nations  are  of  mixed  races  ;  in 
aU  States  there  are  vehement  antagonisms  of  class,  party 
and  religion  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of 
any  State  that  it  should  contain  in  peace  and  contentment 
members  of  different  races.  But  if  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  has  little  biological  foundation,  it  is  a  product  of 
history  and  feeling  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Thiers' 
destructive  analysis  is  convincing  and  masterly.  "If  the 
theory  of  nationalities  means  anything  definite,  it  means  that 
all  States  should  be  composed  of  a  s'"gle  race — that  is  to 
say,  of  peoples  of  the  same  origin  and  speaking  the  same 
tongue  ;  but  on  those  principles  no  existing  European  State 
has  any  right  to  exist."  On  the  other  hand,  he  probably 
underestimated  the  strength  of  the  national  sentiment,  v/hat- 
ever  its  origins.  If  the  v/orld  ever  gets  an  international 
organisation,  if  the  unity  of  humanity  ever  sinks  deep  into 
the  general  consciousness,  the  nationalist  passions  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  will  seem  as  strange  as  the  sectarian 
animosities  of  the  sixteenth. 

What  Thiers  has  to  say  about  the  Balance  of  Power, 
about  '■'  European  Equilibrium,"  as  he  usually  calls  it,  is  excel- 
lently said.  He  shows  it  for  what  it  is—- no  product  of 
philosophy,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  anarchy  of  Europe, 
or,  as  he  says,  of  States  living  in  the  state  of  nature.  He 
looks  forward  to  a  time  when  Right  and  Law  may  rule 
the  relations  of  States  at  least  as  strongly  as  now  they  rule 
the  relations  of  individuals.  But  here  he  hesitates.  He  was 
no  prophet,  but  a  statesman  with  an  extremely  quick  eye  for 
the  realities  of  the  European  situation.  1870  and  191 4  had 
both  to  be  marked  on  the  dial  before  there  could  be  any 
general  acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  had 
first  to  show  v/hat  monstrous  offspring  the  national  idea 
could  bring  forth  when  it  formally  repudiated  both  civilisation 
and  hum.anity. 

Thiers  spoke  often  on  financial  and  industrial  questions. 
On  economical  questions  he'  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
follow  or  to  admire  the  example  of  contemporary  England. 
He   disliked    and    distrusted    political   economy  ;    he    calls    it 
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"la  science  eunuyeuse " — almost  exactly  Carlyle's  "dismal 
science."  He  was  his  whole  Hfe  through  a  passionate  Pro- 
tectionist. The  commercial  treaty  with  England  threw  him  into 
a  fury  of  opposition.  To  Senior,  he  said :  "  We  think  that  you 
have  joined  with  our  despot  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the 
industry  of  France  by  a  fraudulent  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution. We  look  on  you  as  the  accomplice  of  a  tyrant  and 
a  rogue."  His  usually  calm  temper  clearly  has  deserted  him 
here,  but  even  in  December,  1871,  in  an  address  to  the 
Assembly,  he  spoke  of  the  English  treaty  as  being  uncon- 
stitutional and  ruinous  to  important  French  industries.  In 
the  same  year  he  said,  "  I  am  no  opportunist  in  my  belief  in 
Protection.  I  have  been  a  Protectionist  all  my  Hfe.  There 
is  something  which  I  put  above  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country — that  is  her  dignity,  her  independence  and  her 
safety."  His  economic  speeches  are  well  worth  examination, 
but  they  are  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume. 

The  comparison  with  Gladstone  has  often  and  inevitably 
suggested  itself  in  this  Introduction:  inevitable,  too,  is  the 
contrast  with  Bismarck.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  the 
man  of  words  and  the  man  of  deeds,  the  vanquished  and  the 
victor.  Bismarck,  it  may  be  held,  showed  the  world  what 
can  be  done  by  a  strong  man  who  knows  his  own  mind  and 
who  shakes  himself  free  of  Parliamentarism.  Thiers,  such 
critics  would  say,  at  most  saved  something  out  of  the  ruins 
and  plunged  France  again  into  all  the  dismal  struggles  of 
party  Government.  Such  was  Carlyle's  view.  He  saw  no 
good  in  Thiers  ;  when  he  met  him  in  1852,  his  record  is  that 
Thiers  "  talked  immense  quantities  of  watery  enough  vain 
matter,"  and  assuredly,  with  Thiers  on  his  feet  and  the  con- 
versation in  French,  Carlyle  would  have  no  chance.  He  calls 
Thiers  later  "  a  lively  httle  Provengal  figure,  not  dislikeable, 
very  far  from  estimable  in  any  sense."  What  he  thought  of 
Bismarck  is  well  known.  "  Bismarck,  as  I  read  him,  is  not  a 
person  of  Napoleonic  ideas,  but  of  ideas  quite  superior  to 
Napcjlconic  ;  shows  no  invincible  '  lust  of  territory,'  nor  is  tor- 
mented with  vulgar  ambition,  but  has  aims  very  far  beyond 
that  sphere,  and,  in  fact,  seems  to  me  to  be  striving  with 
strong  faculty,  by  patient,  grand  and  successful  steps, 
towards  an  object  beneficial  to  Germans  and  to  all  other  men. 
That  noble,  patient,  deep,  pious  and  solid  Germany  should  be 
at  length  welded  into  a  nation  and  become  Queen  of  the 
Continent,  instead  of  vapouring,  vainglorious,  gesticulating. 
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quarrelsome,  restless  and  over-sensitive  France  seems  to  me 
the  hopefullest  public  fact  that  has  occurred  in  my  time." 
He  prophesies  elsewhere  that  Germany  would  retain  the 
leadership  of  Europe  for  centuries,  and  would  keep  the 
Continent  at  peace. 

Many  other  things  besides  Carlyle's  political  philosophy 
are  brought  to  the  test  in  these  utterances.  Above  all  this 
question.  Have  we  been  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp  in  our 
devotion  to  liberty  ?  Are  liberty  and  efficiency  antagonistic  ? 
Can  Governments  based  on  consent  hold  their  own  with 
military  absolutisms  ? 

The  Great  War  will  not  yield  all  its  lessons  until  it  has  been 
subjected  to  long  and  dispassionate  study  from  politicians, 
historians  and  philosophers.  But  even  now  it  seems  clear  that 
liberty  is  justified  of  her  children,  and  that  we  were  right,  when 
in  the  days  before  the  war,  we  asserted  the  instability  even  of 
the  most  efficient  Governments  that  did  not  take  the  people 
into  partnership.  There  are  few  more  striking  contrasts  than 
that  afforded  by  the  origins  and  the  destinies  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  French  Republic.  The  Empire  was  declared 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  parade  that  the  greatest  of  military 
powers  could  exhibit :  it  displayed  its  triumphant  birth  in  the 
great  Hall  at  Versailles,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  memory 
and  the  military  glories  of  the  most  splendid  of  French  kings : 
the  certainly  approaching  surrender  of  Paris  founded  it  on  the 
most  rapid  and  complete  victory  that  modern  European 
History  knows.  Three  years  later  the  French  Republic  crept 
into  existence,  un welcomed  even  by  its  parents.  It  seemed  to 
owe  its  being  to  the  impossibility  of  establishing  any  other 
form  of  government.  An  early  and  unlamented  end  was 
prophesied  for  it  even  by  many  who  wished  it  well.  It  had 
to  face  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence  dangers  which  seemed 
beyond  its  strength.  And  now — ^in  the  year  1919 — "  the  wheel 
has  come  full  circle."  All  language  seems  too  weak  to  describe 
the  catastrophe  of  Germany  and  the  triumph  which  has  at  last 
rewarded  the  tenacity  and  military  genius  of  France.  The 
victory  has  not  been  won  by  one  nation,  nor  can  it  be  ascribed 
to  one  cause.  But  it  could  not  have  come  if  the  French  nation 
and  the  French  government  had  not  been  so  closely  identified. 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  Bismarck's  Empire  has  been  outlived 
by  what  some  called  Thiers'  Republic. 

A.  J.  G. 
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SPEECH     I. 


France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 

MARCH   14th,   1867. 

INTRODUCTION. 

FOR  the  general  circumstances  under  which  this  speech  was 
dehvered  see  general  Introduction. 
It  may  be  useful  here  to  recall  the  following  out- 
standing dates  and  facts.  In  1859  Napoleon  III.  had  led 
armies  across  the  Alps,  which  won  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  and  secured  the  first  great  stage  in  the  unification 
of  Italy.  All  Italy  (as  she  was  in  191 4)  was  soon  won  with 
the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Papal  States.  In  1864, 
Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  entered  the  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  in  1866  Austria  and  Prussia  went 
to  war,  disputing,  among  other  things,  about  the  treatment 
of  the  Duchies.  In  the  war  Bismarck  relied  on  two  great 
supports  :  (i)  the  actual  alliance  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  ; 
and  (2)  the  neutrality  of  Napoleon  III.  The  victory  of  Sadowa 
(or  Koniggratz)  gave  Prussia  an  overwhelming  victory  at  the 
end  of  seven  weeks.  Prussia  at  once  founded  the  Confedera- 
tion of  North  Germany,  with  herself  at  the  head.  A  Con- 
federation of  South  Germany  was  to  be  formed  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis,  but  with  Austria  excluded.  This  body  was, 
however,  soon  brought  under  Prussian  influence,  and  promised 
to  unite  its  troops  with  those  of  the  Northern  Confederation 
in  the  next  war. 

All  these  events  were  felt  as  a  great  blow  to  the  position 
and  prestige  of  France  in  Europe.  Napoleon  III.  made 
fruitless  diplomatic  efforts  to  win  territorial  compensation  for 
France  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium,  and  in 
Luxemburg,  but  all  ended  in  humiliating  failure.  They 
should  be  remembered  in  reading  the  latter  part  of  this  speech. 
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In  September,  1866,  M.  de  Valette  issued  a  circular,  which 
certainly  owed  its  direct  inspiration  to  the  Emperor,  present- 
ing the  events  of  the  year  in  the  light  most  favourable  to 
France.  It  was  a  document  of  strange  and  baseless  optimism. 
It  contrasted  the  situation  in  1866  with  what  it  had  been  in 
181 5,  and  declared  that  the  change  was  altogether  favourable 
to  France.  What  had  happened  in  Germany  as  well  as  what 
had  happened  in  Italy  was  in  agreement  with  the  aspirations 
of  France.  Bismarck  was  only  following  the  example  of 
NapK>leon  I.  and  the  counsels  of  Naj>oleon  III.  Euroi>e  would 
now  remain  at  peace,  because  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  were 
satisfied.  The  effect  of  the  circular  was,  it  is  true,  much 
altered  by  its  conclusion.  Though  all  was  for  the  best,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  assured  and  the  military  position  of 
France  better  than  ever  before,  a  considerable  increase  in  her 
army  was  declared  to  be  necessary,  and  a  Bill  would  shortly 
be  introduced  to  secure  it.  This  circular  is  clearly  in  Thiers' 
mind  during  this  speech. 
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ANALYSIS. 


Universal  increase  of  armies  in  Europe  and  consequent  gravity  of 
the  situation.  The  cause  of  all  the  trouble  is  the  false  theories  of 
international  politics  that  are  current.  The  principle  of  Balance  of 
Power.  The  new  doctrine  of  nationalities  and  its  consequences. 
Historical  retrospect.  Origin  of  the  present  State  system  at  the  end 
of  the  isth  century.  The  Balance  of  Power  means  the  independence 
of  nations.  Contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  world  in  this 
respect.  France  had  been  the  great  supporter  of  the  Balance  of 
Power,  but  she  became  in  her  turn  its  enemy.  The  greatness  and  the 
success  Oi  France  have  come  when  she  defended  the  principle  of  Balance 
of  Power  ;  she  has  failed  when  she  abandoned  it.  The  two  features  of 
French  policy  have  been  :  (a)  she  has  always  pursued  the  interests 
of  the  State,  never  a  general  principle  ;  (b)  she  has  always  defended 
the  small  States.  When  Napoleon  I.  abandoned  these  principles 
for  a  policy  of  agglomeration  his  failure  began.  Russia  and  Prussia 
have  since  1815  been  the  great  dangers,  but  France  could  have 
checked  both.  Up  to  the  Crimean  War  France  followed  this  wise  and 
successful  policy. 

Why  has  she  abandoned  it .'  Because  the  Imperial  Government, 
instead  of  giving  us  liberty  dazzled  us  with  great  buildings  and  the 
"  policy  of  nationalities."  The  policy  has  done  no  good  to  Poland. 
In  Italy  it  has  been  good  neither  for  Italy  nor  for  us.  The  new 
principle  of  nationality  has  in  practice  no  relation  to  "  government  by 
consent."  The  principle  is  absurd  because  there  are  no  pure  nation- 
alities. It  might  have  been  applicable  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  since 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  it  has  become  impossible.  The 
nations  of  Europe  are  the  product  not  of  race  but  of  history.  Consider 
Alsace,  consider  Switzerland,  .Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Consider  the  strength  that  the  doctrine  brings  to  Germany,  to  Russia, 
and  the  threat  to  France.  "  For  Europe  your  policy  means  chaos  ; 
for  France  descent  to  the  third  rank  among  the  powers." 

It  is  France,  not  "  the  force  of  events,"  which  has  brought  this 
about.  It  was  France  who  made  Italian  unity,  and  look  at  the  results! 
Italian  unity  will  bring  Geiman  unity,  of  the  Prussian  not  of  the 
liberal  pattern.  The  test  of  language  in  Germany.  It  was  the  policy 
of  France  that  allowed  Prussia  to  win  the  Danish  Duchies.  Here  was 
the  opening  for  Bismarck,  but  a  wise  French  policy  would  have 
prevented  the  war,  which,  whatever  the  issue,  was  bound  to  be  fatal 
to  France.  But  our  policy  was  drift.  It  was  the  Italo-Prussian 
alliance  that  won  the  battle  of  Sadowa. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  Prussia  controls  Germany,  for  the 
Confederation  of  South  Germany  is  really  a  part  of  Prussia.  Austria 
is  helpless.  Russia  may  perhaps  take  Constantinople.  And  what  is 
the  policy  of  good  sense?  The  Turk  must  keep  Constantinople,  in 
spite  of  the  agreement  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  France  must  not 
join  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  scramble  for  territory.     She  must 
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accept  the  actual  condition  of  things,  but  resist  further  development. 
She  must  prepare  for  war  though  desirous  of  peace,  and  make  herself 
the  representative  of  European  interests.  At  present  we  have  no  allies 
in  Europe,  but  we  can  find  them  by  showing  that  we  seek  no  gains 
for  ourselves,  but  only  defend  the  common  interest  of  Europe.  We  can 
gain  England,  and  through  England  the  small  States.  Let  the 
Government  give  us  liberty,  and  the  country  will  rally  to  it. 
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Gentlemen, 

Knowing  the  usual  purp>ose  of  questions  addressed  to  the 
Government  you  have  anticipated  the  subject  of  my  speech 
to-day.  This  subject  is  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  France  as  regards  Europe.  The  situation  is 
serious,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt  that  fact  you  have 
only  to  consider  the  Bill  introduced  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
object  of  increasing  our  armaments  to  an  unprecedented 
extent. 

Not  France  alone,  but  all  the  States,  large  and  small,  are 
acting  in  this  manner.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  all  have  embarked  upon  the  system  which 
consists  in  calling  to  arms  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of 
the  population  ;  the  larger  States  even  have  embarked  up>on  it, 
although  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  made  recourse  to 
this  extreme  measure  unnecessary.  Austria  has  adopted  the 
system,  although  in  urgent  need  of  repose.  Italy,  who  is  in 
need  of  repose  also,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  respect  the  repose 
of  Europe  after  having  plunged  it  in  such  turmoil,  Italy  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  disarmament,  though  so  desirable  in  the 
present  state  of  her  finances.  Spain,  protected  by  both  the 
Pyrenees  and  her  distant  situation,  has  recently  doubled  her 
peace  effective.  England,  whose  insular  position  forms  a  still 
better  defence,  is  trying  to  remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the 
voluntary  system.  Russia,  so  powerfully  armed  since  the 
negotiations  relative  to  Poland,  has  just  ordered  a  new  recruit- 
ment. I  say  nothing  oi  Prussia,  the  cause  of  all  our  disquiet. 
Everyone  knows  what  Prussia  is  doing  ;  the  Government  cer- 
tainly knows,  for  if  the  Government  did  not  it  would  be  th^ 
one  person  in  ignorance. 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  such  a  situation  is  grave,  and, 
consulting  my  memory,  I  cannot  recall  anything  like  it.  We 
must,  however,  examine  it  without  excitement  or  illusions, 
and  to  my  mind  the  best  way  to  appreciate  it  is  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  causes,  for  when  you  have  discovered  the  causes  of  an 
evil,  whatever  the  evil  be,  you  are  on  the  path  where  the 
remedy  may  be  found,  if  a  remedy  exist. 

These  causes  lie,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  erroneous  ideas 
which  have  been  prevalent  for  a  number  of  years  concerning 
European  polity.  These  erroneous  ideas,  adopted,  ex- 
ploited by  ambitious  Governments  which  make  use  of  them 
without  believing  in  them,  propagated  by  unwise  Governments 
which  have  not  understood  them,  and  above  all,  cannot  make 
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use  of  them,  but  favour  them  simply  as  a  means  of  winning 
popularity,  these  erroneous  ideas,  I  say,  have  already  resulted 
in  the  upheaval  of  half  Europe,  and  will  complete  the  upheaval 
of  the  other  half  if  their  circulation  is  not  arrested. 

I  must  now  arraign  these  ideas  before  you  and  thoroughly 
examine  them,  and  in  order  to  dissipate  all  uncertainty,  I  will 
at  once  specify  them. 

Formerly,  when  a  State  threatened  any  of  the  great  interests 
of  Europe  it  was  immediately  confronted  by  the  great  interest 
of  the  balance  of  power.  This  was  the  argument  wielded 
against  the  house  of  Austria  when,  uniting  Germany  and 
Spain,  she  menaced  the  independence  of  the  other  States  ;  it 
was  the  argument  wielded  against  Louis  XIV.  when  his 
arrogance  stirred  up  Europe's  resentment  and  his  activities 
awakened  her  uneasiness  ;  it  was  the  argument  wielded  last 
century  against  England,  when  she  refused  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  the  neutral  flag  ;  it  was  the  argument  wielded  against 
Napoleon  as  he  swiftly  strode  across  Europe  ;  and  finally  it 
was  the  argument  which  we  ourselves  a  few  years  ago  wielded 
against  Russia  when  we  had  to  destroy  the  great  fortress  of 
SebcLstopol,  such  a  menace  to  Constantinople. 

To-day,  gentlemen,  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  reformers  of 
the  European  polity,  this  argument  has  become  ridiculous. 
They  smile  when  they  hear  it.  Why  ?  Because,  they  say, 
Europe  is  crumbling  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  inappropriate  to 
speak  of  a  balance  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  This  remark  seems 
to  me  to  show  that  they  do  not  properly  understand  the  subject 
which  they  are  treating  so  lightly.  The  balance  of  power  is 
not  a  situation,  it  is  a  principle.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
general  interest  opposed  to  the  individual  interest,  the  interest 
of  all  the  nations  opposed  to  the  interest  of  a  single  nation. 

The  Europe  of  old,  they  say,  is  crumbling  on  all  sides. 
It  is  true  that  if  you  look  at  Europe  you  find  young  and 
ambitious  States  ;  States  which  have  reached  maturity  and  are 
now  stationary  ;  States  which  are  declining. 

But,  gentlemen,  birth,  development,  maturity,  then  decline 
and  death — this  is  the  law  of  all  beings,  of  the  smallest  as  of 
the  greatest,  of  those  which  last  a  few  hours  as  of  those  whose 
existence,  prolonged  through  the  vast  ages,  is  counted  by 
thousands  of  centuries  ;  it  is  the  common,  the  universal  law. 
It  is  the  common  law,  which  States  do  not  escape  any  more 
than  men.  Men  grow  old,  as  I  myself  know  ;  so  do  States! 
What   has  become  of   the  Spain  of   Charles  the  Fifth,    who 
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enfolded  Europe  in  her  mighty  anus?  What  has  become  of 
Holland,  whose  victorious  fleets  covered  the  seas  ?  What  has 
become  of  that  Sweden  who,  led  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
threatened  the  gates  of  Vienna? 

These  great  Powers  have  suffered  the  common  fate.  But 
Europe,  now  seized  by  wild  insanity,  hai  decided  to  destroy 
declining  States.  A  community  might  as  well  propose  to 
destroy  everyone  over  a  certain  age.  No,  gentlemen,  such 
madness  has  never  before  been  seen.  But,  it  is  said,  these 
declining  States  must  be  constituted  on  a  new  basis.  What 
basis?  That  of  nationalities,  that  which  consists  in  con- 
formity of  origin  and  race,  as  proved  by  uniformity  oij 
language.  If  the  right  of  existence  depended  on  containing^ 
one  race  only,  there  is  not  a  State  in  Europe  v^hich  to-day 
could  claim  this  right,  for  all  are  composed  of  different  racen 
moulded  together  by  time. 

This  theory  of  nationahties  having  progressed  rapidly, 
as  everything  progresses  in  this  century,  has  led  to  the 
theory  of  great  agglomerations,  which  supposes  the  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  small  States. 

What  is  the  reason  given  for  these  agglomerations?  A 
reason  worthy  of  the  theory.  Because  America  is  growing, 
growing  rapidly,  because  she  counts  31  to  32  million  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  all  probabihty  will  soon  count  40  to  50  million, 
I  say  because  America,  who  is  3,000  miles  away,  who  is  not 
thinking  of  visiting  us,  and  only  hopes  that  we  shall  not  visit 
her,  because  America,  3,000  miles  away,  is  growing  rapidly, 
we  must  countenance  the  creation  on  our  frontiers,  at  our 
very  gates,  of  States  of  30,  40,  50  million  men!  Gentlemen, 
at  every  step  I  take  in  exposing  these  theories  my  astonish- 
ment increases,  and  I  feel  tempted  to  repeat  a  remark  I 
ventured  to  make  with  regard  to  Mexico.  Although  on  that 
occasion  it  drew  down  upon  me  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the 
Minister  I  will  recall  it,  and  I  will  say  frankly  that  my  reason 
is  confounded — yes,  confounded — when  I  find  such  theories 
professed,  not  only  by  certain  rom.antic  writers,  but  by 
Governments  themselves,  and  figuring  in  public  documents 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment 
these  doctrines  exercise  a  strange  influence  on  almost  all 
Governments  ;  they  dictate  the  acts  of  some,  the  language 
of  others.  Nov/,  gentlemen,  we  must  discuss  them  seriously. 
That  is  the  diflicult  task  to  which  I  now  address  myself, 
and  I  confess  at  once  I  cannot  fulfil  it  without  your  help — I 
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must  not  say  your  friendly  help,  which  certainly  I  should 
consider  an  honour  but  which  I  have  no.  right  to  claim.  I 
go  no  further  than  asking  for  your  help  in  the  form  of  the 
patient  and  indulgent  attention  which  you  have  sometimes 
^iven  me. 

And  now  allow  me  to  recall  the  duties  which  are  laid 
upon  us  all  to-day:  upon  myself,  in  the  first  place,  who  am 
here  to  discuss  the  important  interests  of  the  nations.  My 
duty,  gentlemen,  is  to  bring  to  these  solemn  discussions  the 
earnestness  which  they  deserve,  the  lucidity  which  imparts 
its  full  force  to  truth,  the  moderation  which  robs  it  of  its 
dangers,  if  truth  has  any  dangers.  And  after  having  spoken 
of  my  duties,  let  me  remind  you  of  yours,  not  that  I  would 
presume  to  instruct  you  in  them — heaven  keep  me  from  such 
presumption ! — but  in  order  that  I  may  find  support  in  them 
for  the  difficult  task  I  have  to  accomplish.  Do  not  let  us 
forget,  gentlemen,  that  in  times  like  those  we  live  in,  when 
events  press  hard  upon  one  another  and  effects  follow  so  closely 
upon  their  causes,  everything  is  of  gravity.  By  speak- 
ing, by  remaining  silent,  by  listening,  by  refusing  to 
listen,  we  take  upon  ourselves  some  of  that  immense 
responsibility  which  weighs  upon  us  all.  And  allow  me 
to  say  that  posterity  (I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  this  solemn 
word  on  the  present  occasion)  posterity,  destined  to 
gather  the  fruits,  perhaps  the  early  fruits  of  our 
resolves,  will  turn  to  us,  whoever  we  are,  to  demand  from 
our  memory  a  severe  account  for  the  duties  we  have  left 
undone.  After  these  preliminary  reflections  I  take  up  the 
subject  in  hand. 

To  judge  the  new  policy  we  must  compare  it,  I  will  not 
say  with  the  old  policy,  but  with  the  inevitable  policy  of 
every  nation  which  has  guarded  its  liberty,  its  dignity,  its 
true  interests. 

The  European  State  system — and  here,  gentlemen,  to 
illumine  these  great  questions  we  must  proceed  with  the 
torch  of  history  in  our  hands — the  European  State  system 
begins  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century — that  is  to  say, 
at  the  moment  when  the  principal  Powers,  having  recovered 
from  the  disintegration  to  which  the  feudal  system  had 
brought  them,  tended  to  form  anew  ;  the  moment  when  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  having  succeeded  in  securing  the 
Imperial  dignity  for  its  descendants,  already  had  the  whole 
strength  of  the  German  Empire  at  its  disposal ;  the  moment 
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when  the  Enghsh  kings,  ceasing  to  dispute  with  us  over 
maritime  provinces,  retired  to  their  island  territory  to  form 
what  is  known  as  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the  moment  when 
in  Spain,  Ferdinand  the  CathoHc,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
great  Isabella  and  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  united  all 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  under  his  sceptre  ;  finally,  the  moment 
when  France,  thanks  to  the  profound  skill  of  Louis  XI.  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  daughter  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  joined  to  her 
domains  Brittany,  Maine,  Anjou,  Provence  and  part  of  the 
States  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  thus  forming  a  compact 
though  unfinished  whole. 

From  that  moment  what  is  the  continued  aim  of  the 
European  Powers  ?  After  the  advancement  of  their  own 
greatness  all  their  attention  is  given  to  watching  one  another 
so  that  none  shall  be  a  danger  to  the  common  safety  ;  and  if 
any  State,  by  the  claims  she  makes  or  the  force  she  mani- 
fests, threatens  the  independence  of  the  others,  these  unite 
against  her  to  reduce  her  or  restrain  her.  Then,  this  aim 
reahsed,  if  one  of  those  who  have  helped  to  attain  it  in  turn 
becomes  a  cause  of  anxiety,  the  others  unite  against  her, 
and  against  her  they  direct  their  full  strength.  As  in  this 
continual  effort  the  idea  of  a  certain  balance  to  be  established 
between  the  nations  is  present  in  every  mind,  the  word 
balance  is  present  also  on  aU  lips,  and  becomes  the  technical 
expression  for  this  policy,  which  is  called  the  policy  of  the 
Balance  of  Power. 

Let  us  discard  this  technical  word,  which  has  lost  its 
freshness  and  is  out  of  favour  with  the  present  generation ; 
let  us  translate  it  by  expressions  which  render  its  true  sense  : 
what  is  this  policy  in  reality?  The  policy  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  States.  It  is  in  this  policy  that  the  essential 
difference  lies  between  modern  and  ancient  States :  to  it 
modern  Europe  is  indebted  if  she  has  escaped  that  universal 
monarchy  which,  under  Alexander  and  his  successors,  then 
under  the  Caesars,  robbed  the  nations  of  antiquity  of  their 
liberty,  their  dignity,  their  civilisation. 

Of  all  forms  of  despotism  the  universal  monarchy  is  the 
worst.  Obliged  to  increase  the  energy  of  its  rule  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  its  empire,  it  necessarily  becomes 
absolute  ;  bending  all  nations  beneath  the  same  yoke,  it 
stifles  their  natural  genius  ;  following  the  perverse  instinct 
characteristic  of  despotism  it  adopts  from  the  subject  nations 
only  what  is  evil  in  them,  and  becomes  at  length  a  coUec- 
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tion  of  all  their  vices,  represented  either  by  a  wanton  or  a 
cruel  Court  ;  and  when  the  master  has  sufficiently  depraved 
his  subjects  and  the  subjects  in  return  have  sufficiently 
depraved  their  master,  the  universal  monarchy  comes  to  an 
end,  like  Rome  under  the  blows  of  the  barbarians,  like  Con- 
stantinople under  the  Turkish  sabre.  Gentlemen,  that  is 
the  fate  which  modern  nations  have  escaped.  It  is  not  in- 
appropriate that  I  should  show  you  how  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  for  by  that  means  I  shall  bring  to  hght  the  great 
destiny  of  our  country  ;  you  will  see  its  policy  evolve,  founded 
on  its  divinely  appointed  role.  The  structure  of  modern 
Europe  has  been  quite  different  from  the  structure  of  the 
old  world.  The  Roman  world  was  composed  of  States 
grouped  in  circular  fashion  around  a  vast  basin,  the 
Mediterranean,  which  had  first  of  all  facilitated  the  conquest 
(for,  as  you  know,  the  sea  brings  men  closer  together  instead 
of  separating  them),  and  which,  after  having  facihtated  the 
conquest,  had  facilitated  tyranny  by  binding  together  all  the 
States  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  same  yoke. 

Modern  Europe  has  presented  an  entirely  different  struc- 
ture. Composed  of  vast  continental  States  massed  around 
one  another,  it  has  had  at  its  centre,  not  a  vast  basin,  but  a 
great,  a  powerful,  a  heroic  nation,  France,  who  has  formed 
a  constant  obstacle  to  universal  dominion,  if  she  has 
occasionally  thought  of  winning  it  for  herself.  At  rare 
moments  only  a  danger  to  Europe,  habitually  Europe's  salva- 
tion, she  has  become  the  chief  actor  in  the  great  drama  of 
modern  history.  Indeed,  it  v/as  against  France  that  was 
directed  that  first  attempt  at  universal  monarchy  made  by 
the  House  of  Austria  ;  it  was  to  envelop  her,  as  it  were,  to 
overwhelm  her,  that  that  series  of  marriages  was  contracted, 
placing  on  the  head  of  the  youthful  Charles  the  Fifth  the 
crowns  of  Austria,  Illyria,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  the  Low 
Countries,  Spain,  Naples,  the  Indies.  If  only  France  were 
enveloped  and  overwhelmed  Europe  would  be  enslaved. 

And  then  began  that  long  struggle,  lasting  two  centuries, 
whose  object  it  was  to  break  into  two  parts  the  vast  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  thrust  Spain  back  to  the  south, 
Germany  to  the  north.  This  struggle,  begun  with  such 
prudence  by  Louis  XL,  continued  with  such  chivalrous  valour 
but  with  such  irresponsibility  under  Charles  VIII. ,  Louis  XII. 
and  Francis  I.,  resulted  at  the  end  of  its  first  period,  with 
the  complication  of  the  wars  of  religion,  in  the  presence  in 
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Paris  of  a  Spanish  army,  supporting  and  inspiring  the 
League.  But  presently  France  recovered.  And  then 
appeared  that  incomparable  prince,  Henry  IV.,  so  dearly 
loved,  so  inadequately  admired.  This  prince,  desiring  to 
reconstitute  shattered  France,  adopted  the  rehgious  creed 
of  the  majority,  but  in  so  doing  he  exacted  from  them  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  he  signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  the  great  principle  of  liber*:y 
of  conscience.  Then  he  expelled  the  stranger  from  Paris 
and  French  soil ;  he  granted  France  a  period  of  repose  and 
used  this  time  to  fill  the  Bastille  with  his  savings  and  to 
spread  his  policy  through  Europe,  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  about  to  resume  the  struggle  he  fell.  His  work  was 
taken  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  At  that  time  the  Protestants 
had  become  rebellious,  for  rebellion  was  everywhere.  From 
their  stronghold  of  La  Rochelle  they  were  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  the  English.  Richelieu  deprived  them  of  this 
possession,  and  obliged  them  to  become  once  again  what 
they  have  always  remained — faithful,  industrious  and  useful 
citizens. 

Victorious  over  the  Protestants,  this  great  man,  this 
prince  of  the  Church,  might  have  been  tempted  to  make  war 
in  defence  of  an  idea — the  Catholic  idea  ;  he  might  have  been 
tempted,  instead  of  struggling  painfully  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  to  hand  over  to  her  the  small  States  and  say, 
"Let  us  share"! 

Happily  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  This  great 
politician,  who  will  always  be  remembered  for  two  powerful 
gifts,  judgment  and  energy,  this  great  politician  and  prince 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  after  having  vanquished  the  Pro- 
testants in  France,  upheld  them  in  Europe.  From  the  far 
north  he  brought  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  Rhine,  and  there 
assisted  him  with  his  subsidies  and  armies.  At  the  same 
time  he  planted  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Piedmont,  in  order  to 
separate  Spain  from  Austria  ;  he  took  Roussillon  from  Spain  ; 
and  then  he  died,  exhausted  by  his  efforts.  But  his  pupil, 
Mazarin,  took  up  his  policy,  continued  it,  and  by  the  glorious 
swords  of  Conde  and  Turenne  gave  Europe  those  two  treaties, 
the  bases  of  the  true  European  state  system — the  peace  of 
Westphalia  and  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  And  thus  the 
great  work  was  almost  accomplished !  Spain  was  thrust 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  Holland  was  definitely 
liberated ;   the   small   German    States    were    secure   in    their 
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independence  ;    Europ>e    was    free,    free    by    the     efforts     of 
France,  and  France  was  covered  with  glory  ! 

Do  not  let  us  forget,  gentlemen,  that  greatness,  riches, 
and  the  arts,  come  together  and  go  together.  France  until  this 
time  had  looked  to  Italy  and  Spain  for  models  of  sumptuous- 
ness  and  the  arts,  but  henceforth  the  other  nations  came  to 
France  for  their  models,  and  paid  for  them  with  all  their 
gold.  The  French  muse  herself,  instead  of  seeking  inspira- 
tion from  the  foreign  muse,  now  found  it  within  herself  and 
in  the  stirring  events  of  her  own  land,  and  sang  those 
immortal  poems  which  make  her  the  rival  of  the  muse  of 
antiquity !  Alas !  it  has  been  written  in  human  destiny  that 
man  shall  resist  the  trial  of  prosperity  with  less  firmness 
than  the  trial  of  adversity.  The  happy  possessor  of  all  this 
greatness,  Louis  XIV.  was  misled  in  his  reign.  We  threatened 
Europe,  which  hitherto  we  had  defended.  But  invincible  in 
her  instincts  towards  independence,  determined  to  save  her- 
self from  her  saviour,  Europe  united  aU  her  strength  against 
us,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  Louis  XIV. 's  Minister, 
Torcy,  was  obliged  to  go  disguised  to  the  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland  to  sue  for  a  peace  which  he  could  not  obtain. 

But  suddenly  the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power  came  to 
our  help.  England  saw  that  in  her  desire  to  humble  the 
House  of  France  she  had  raised  the  House  of  Austria  too 
high :  she  broke  away  from  the  coalition,  and  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  possible.  Austria  definitely  lost  Spain  by  the 
establishment  of  Phihp  V.  at  Madrid.  Once  more  all  the 
German  States  were  secured  in  their  independence,  though 
the  ambitious  Kingdom  of  Prussia  was  already  arising. 
Meanwhile  time  passed  ;  the  eighteenth  century  dawned.  It 
was  no  longer  on  the  Continent  that  the  liberty  of  Europe 
had  to  be  defended,  it  was  on  the  seas  ;  and  France,  persist- 
ing in  her  wise  and  generous  policy,  which  consisted  in 
defending  the  small  States,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
smaller  navies  and  fought  against  England. 

The  policy  was  excellent,  but  the  naval  strategy  was 
not.  France  was  vanquished.  Nevertheless  she  persevered, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  thanks  to  the  persever- 
ance of  the  unhappy  Louis  XVI.,  thanks  to  the  genius  of 
Suffren — Suffren,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  more  famous 
among  us — with  one  hand  she  threatened  the  English  Empire 
in   India,   with  the   other   she   sowed   on   the   shores   of   the 
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Atlantic  that  seed  from  which  the  United  States  sprang,  and 
the  seas  were  free  ! 

Gentlemen,  a  new  century  dawned — ours,  the  nineteenth! 
France  appeared,  armed  with  those  rights  of  mankind  which, 
as  has  been  said,  after  having  been  lost  in  the  night  of  time 
were  re-discovered  by  the  genius  of  Montesquieu.  At  this 
sight  all  the  princes  of  Europe  united  against  her,  and  in  a 
transport  of  patriotism,  shattering  all  the  coalitions,  France 
expanded  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Alps  !  Then,  the  Republic 
having  transformed  itself  into  a  man — though  a  great  man 
assuredly — France  was  once  more  misled,  and  extending 
from  Cadiz  to  Moscow  she  realised  for  a  moment  that 
universal  monarchy  of  which  she  had  given  Europe  a  glimpse 
under  Louis  XIV.  Europe's  instincts  for  indep>endence  were 
stirred  to  defiance.  We  were  beaten.  But  even  in  the  midst 
of  our  misfortunes  the  greatness  of  France  shone  forth ; 
what  has  rightly  been  called  her  indissoluble  unity  became 
manifest  and,  above  all,  her  indispensability  to  Europe — that 
indispensability  in  which  lies  her  true  greatness — was 
demonstrated.  In  1815  there  was  formed  at  Vienna  the 
union  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  which  had  already  existed  under 
Frederick  the  Great,  which  was  to  occur  again  later,  and 
which  future  generations  will  witness  more  than  once.  These 
two  Powers  tried  to  dictate  their  will  to  Europe.  England 
and  Austria  refused  to  accept  it,  but  they  needed  a  sword — ■ 
France's  sword.  They  sued  for  it.  The  convention  of  the 
third  of  January,  181 5,  was  signed,  and  once  more,  thanks 
to  France,  the  balance  of  Europe  was  preserved. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  broad 
outlines.  Now  let  us  stand  back  for  a  moment,  as  when  we 
look  at  a  picture  in  its  ensemble.  What  do  you  see  in  this 
history,  which  is  the  history  of  the  independence  of  the 
nations  ?  Certainly  for  us  Frenchmen  a  legitimate  cause  for 
pride,  but  also  a  great  lesson!  Yes,  a  legitimate  cause  for 
pride !  It  is  the  story  of  great  triumphs  and  great 
reverses  I  What  destiny  is  without  them  ?  In  men's  lives, 
as  in  the  lives  of  nations,  God  has  mingled  joys  and  sorrows 
as  He  has  mingled  light  and  shade  in  nature.  But  what 
nation  can  boast  such  reverses  and  such  triumphs  ?  And  if 
at  the  end  of  time  there  is  a  last  judgment  for  nations,  if 
France  is  called  before  the  tribunal  which  will  pronounce  this 
judgment,  then,  leaning  on  the  one  hand  on  her  illustrious 
captains,  on  the  other  on  the  mighty  geniuses  which  she  has 
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produced  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  she  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  rivals,  but  not  many,  who  can  contend  with  her  for  the 
prize  of  greatness. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  our  cause  for  pride.  Now  this  is  the 
lesson.  France  has  been  in  turn  vanquished  and  victorious  ; 
but  when  v/as  she  vanquished  and  when  victorious  ?  She  was 
vanquished  when,  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.,  she 
threatened  the  interests  of  the  nations.  When  was  she  vic- 
torious? When  she  defended  them,  as  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  the  early  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 

And  at  this  moment,  when  humanity,  alarmed,  profoundly 
alarmed,  is  asking  all  rulers  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
her,  I  would  that  my  voice,  my  feeble  voice,  invested  for  a 
moment  with  the  whole  authority  of  France,  could  reach  the 
farthest  boundaries  of  the  civilised  world  to  proclaim  and 
repeat  to  all  that  such  is  the  lesson  which  we  derive  from 
our  history,  and  that  henceforth  we  identify  our  ov/n 
interests  with  the  common  interests. 

Now,  how  has  this  policy  been  carried  out  and  how  will 
it  be  carried  out  in  the  future  ? 

At  this  point  I  approach,  without  quite  reaching  as  yet, 
contemporary  history. 

What  has  been  the  essential  mark  of  France's  policy 
during  the  last  four  centuries  ?  Two  main  characteristics 
distinguish  it.  The  first  is  that  she  has  always  followed 
v/hat  I  will  call  the  policy  of  the  State,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
a  policy  founded  on  the  exclusive  interest  of  the  State,  never 
aiming  at  the  propagation  of  a  particular  principle.  History 
has  seen  a  revolution  quite  as  great  as  that  of  1789, 
the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
By  the  verdict,  if  1  may  use  this  word,  by  the  decisive  ver- 
dict pronounced  by  a  civil  war,  France  declared  herself 
Catholic,  and  indeed  the  m.ajority  were  Catholic.  If  France 
had  fought  for  a  principle  she  ought  after  this  to  have  upheld 
the  catholic  party  in  Europe  ;  but  far  from  that  she  upheld 
the  protcstant  party,  not  only  under  Henry  IV.,  the  friend 
of  Elizabeth  and  suspected  of  Protestant  leanings,  but  under 
two  cardinals,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  When  she  abandoned 
this  policy  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  fought  for  an  idea  and 
wanted  I0  support  the  Stuarts,  she  met  with  great  disasters, 
the  greatest  of  all,  La  Rogue! 

In  our  Eastern  policy  we  followed  the  same  lines.  As 
soon     as     the     Turks     appeared — that    is     to     say,     under 
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Francis  I. — France  united  with  the  Turks,  and  the  Chris- 
tians were  no  losers  thereby,  for,  thanks  to  this  aUiance, 
France  won  the  permanent  right  of  protecting  them. 

Thus  the  first  characteristic  of  France's  pohcy  has  been  to 
pursue  no  interest  except  the  interest  of  the  State  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  second  and  more  important  characteristic  is 
this.  France  has  always  upheld  the  smaller  States,  and  I 
am  going  to  show  you  how  wise  it  was  of  her. 

The  smaller  States,  as  has  often  been  said,  are 
buffers  placed  between  the  great  States  to  prevent  friction. 
But  they  render  much  more  important  services,  because 
in  their  very  weakness  they  are  certain  to  support  the  cause 
of  justice  at  the  Council  of  the  Nations  ;  by  their  number  they 
introduce  multiplicity  of  interests  into  this  Council,  and  when 
interests  are  multiplied  they  become  general  and  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  common  interest. 

If  France  had  not  followed  this  policy,  what  would  have 
happened  ?  Europe  would  already  be  reduced  to  three  or 
four  great  States,  and  then,  if  I  may  make  this  comparison, 
Europe  would  be  in  the  same  situation  as  Rome  when  the 
competitors  for  supreme  power  were  reduced  to  three  under 
the  triumvirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Now  when 
Crassus,  fleeing  his  redoubtable  allies,  found  death  among 
the  Parthians,  you  remember  what  happened.  There 
remained  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  you  know  what  became  of 
both  of  them. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  not  only  do  I  say  that  this  policy  is  in 
the  interest  of  France,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  as 
well. 

Now  this  policy  was  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  the  moment  of  the  French  Revolution 
there  were  a  great  number  of  small  States.  There  were  too 
many.  Republics  of  San  Marino,  Kingdoms  of  Monaco 
abounded.  But  whilst  the  extreme  concentration  of  States  is 
dangerous,  their  extreme  multiplicity  is  inconvenient.  The 
French  Republic  helped  to  suppress  a  fairly  considerable  number 
of  them,  particularly  under  the  Consulate.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  stop  at  the  limits  reached  at  that  period.  Allow  me 
to  speak  of  myself  for  a  moment.  You  will  admit  that  in 
my  writings  I  have  never  sought  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of    Napoleon    I.      I    have    received    on    this    point,    in    your 
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presence,  august  testimony*  of  which  I  was  and  always  shall 
be  intensely  proud.  History  however  is  not  a  flatterer, 
gentlemen,  but  a  judge,  and  I  have  spoken  of  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  I.  in  terms  which  I  will  not  repeat  tO'  this  tribune. 
His  ambition,  however,  is  so  well  proved  by  our  history  and 
by  its  results  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  it  here. 
Napoleon,  anxious  that  the  other  nations  should  allow  him 
to  extend  his  rule — although  he  did  not  always  consult  them 
before  doing  so — had  been  obliged  to  allow  the  other  Powers 
to  extend  theirs  also.  He  had  embarked  on  that  policy  of 
vast  agglomerations  which  I  will  define  by  an  expression 
which  fully  characterises  it— You  help  yourself  and  I  will 
help  myself.  What  happened  when  he  embarked  on  this 
policy?  In  Italy  he  gave  Venice  to  Austria  and  took  Genoa. 
In  Germany  he  sanctioned  the  secularisation  of  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities,  the  mediatisation  of  many  of  the 
feudal  principalities,  the  annexation  of  many  of  the  free 
towns,  to  the  profit  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemburg,  all 
his  allies  of  the  Confederaton  of  the  Rhine,  and  especially 
Prussia,  who,  before  being  the  victim  of  his  severity,  was 
crowned  with  his  favours. 

In  the  north  he  allowed  the  dismemberment  of  Sweden 
and  consented  to  Russia's  taking  Finland. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  policy?  As  Napoleon,  whilst 
allowing  the  others  to  steal,  had  stolen  a  great  deal  more 
than  they,  there  was  an  inevitable  reaction.  What  the 
others  took  they  kept  ;  we  alone  were  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portions of  France  in  1789.  The  bargain,  Help  yourself  and 
I  will  help  myself,  was  not  only  an  immoral  bargain  for 
France,  but  also  an  unprofitable  bargain,  and  if  we  ever  again 
entered  into  it  I  should  expect  the  result  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  at  Saint  Helena  Napoleon 
spoke  of  these  great  agglomerations.  In  that  long  agony — 
on  which,  for  my  part,  I  have  collected  everything  that  His- 
tory can  teach  us — in  that  painful  agony  which  almost  makes 
you  forget  the  disasters  of  France  herself,  Napoleon  uttered 
from  time  to  time  vigorous  and  even  sublime  thoughts, 
mingled  with  impossible  vindications  of  himself  and  now  and 
then  cries  of  pain.     For  my  part,   gentlemen,   full  of  respect 

*Napoleon  III.  in  a  messape  to  the  Assembly  had  spoken 
of  Thiers  as  the  Great  National  Historian.  Mis  History  of  the 
Consulate   and   th  r     had  recently  been  finished. 
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for  that  glorious  memory,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  national 
memory,  I  readily  forget  the  impossible  vindications  only  to 
remember  the  great  thoughts  which  will  live  through  the 
ages,  immortalising  that  good  sense  which  was  so  discern- 
ing when  not  led  astray  by  passion. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  agglomerating  of  States,  so  quickly 
and  so  severely  punished,  let  us  examine  what  had  happened  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when  we  had  been  reduced 
to  what  we  were  before  1789,  whilst  around  us  all  the  States 
had  expanded,  which  was  the  really  regrettable  side  of  the 
treaties  of  181 5.  And,  in  passing,  I  would  point  out  that 
though  it  is  our  duty  to  hate  these  treaties,  it  ought  to  be 
with  an  enlightened  hatred,  lest  we  make  them  a  hundred 
times  more  harmful  to  us  than  the  coalition  made  them.    .    .   . 

Was  the  balance  of  power  completely  destroyed  by  this 
expansion  of  all  the  Powers  whilst  our  situation  remained 
the  same  ?  No,  gentlemen  ;  the  balance  was  still  perfectly 
adjusted,  and  we  may  even  say  that  this  balance,  which  was 
created  partly  by  us,  and  certainly  for  us,  though  no  one 
suspected  it,  this  balance  still  existed  in  all  its  completeness. 

And,  indeed,  what  was  there  to  fear  after  181 5?  Not 
the  ambition  of  Austria  and  England,  who  were  too  well 
satisfied  to  think  of  anything  but  keeping  what  they  had 
acquired,  and  we  had  the  proof  of  this  recently  when  England 
surrendered  the  Ionian  Islands  and,  above  all,  when  she 
declared  to  Canada  that  she  would  not  retain  her  and  defend 
her  unless  Canada  expressed  the  formal  desire  of  being 
retained  and  defended  by  the  Mother  Country. 

What  were  the  two  ambitions  which  discerning  politicians 
already  saw  arising  in  the  future,  and  with  which  already 
their  thoughts  were  busy?  Russia's  ambition  in  the  East, 
Prussia's  intentions  in  Germany. 

And  when  I  speak,  gentlemen,  of  the  ambitions  of  these 
two  great  nations,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wish  to  offend 
them.  Ambition  is  natural  to  young  nations  ;  it  is  the  sign 
of  their  vitality.  It  would  be  puerile  to  blame  it,  but  it  would 
be  still  more  puerile  not  to  guard  against  it. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  seeking  to  offend  those  two  great 
nations.  I  simply  recall  a  fact  known  to  everybody,  perfectly 
weU  known  to  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  two  great  nations  in 
question. 
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At  a  future  date  and  an  early  date  the  one  would  seek 
to  expand  towards  the  East,  the  other  in  Germany. 

Against  these  two  dangers,  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  discerning  statesmen  of  the  day,  what  balance  of  powers 
had  been  arranged?  If  Russia  advanced  towards  the  East, 
Austria  and  England,  closely  united  by  all  their  interests, 
would  necessarily  be  moved  to  oppose  her,  and  if  they  were 
not  strong  enough  France  would  join  them,  and  the  result 
would  then  be  assured. 

If  the  danger  arose  in  Germany,  if  Prussia — whose 
ambition  has  sometimes  slumbered  and  at  other  times  has 
suddenly  awakened — if  Prussia  tended  to  expand  in 
Germany,  Austria,  entire  and  allied  with  the  German  Con- 
federation, could  resist.  But  if  the  result  were  doubtful 
under  such  conditions,  France,  uniting  with  Austria  and  the 
German  Confederation,  would  re-establish  the  balance 
infallibly. 

We  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  balance  between  the 
Powers  was  perfectly  adjusted,  and  that  France  controlled 
the  movement  of  the  pendulum. 

It  would  have  been  well  to  maintain  Europe  as  it  existed 
at  that  moment.  I  beg  leave  to  disagree  with  those  who 
say  that  they  v/ere  filled  with  joy  when  the  treaties  of  1 815 
were  destroyed,  and  I  maintain  that  the  loss  of  those  treaties 
— which  I  have  been  accused  of  applauding  in  your  presence 
and  with  your  approval — the  loss  of  those  treaties  is  to-day 
regrettable.  In  the  treaties  of  181 5,  which  I  am  accused  of 
having  applauded  from  this  tribune  though  I  have  never  even 
spoken  of  them,  there  are  two  quite  distinct  questions 
involved.  The  first  is  that  of  the  frontiers.  Yes,  that  ques- 
tion can  only  be  the  subject  of  a  painful  memory,  an  eternally 
painful  memory.  But  you  know  who  is  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  our  frontiers.  The  second  question  is  the  balance  of 
power.  It  is  the  loss  of  this  balance  that  we  have  to  regret 
to-day,  for  if  the  forces  which  you  are  asked  to  vote  are 
ever  used  (and  I  hop)e  they  never  will  be),  do  you  know  to 
what  purpose  they  will  be  put  ? — to  re-establishing  the 
balance  which  has  been  destroyed.  This  balance,  I  admit, 
was  upset  for  some  time  ;  it  was  upset  during  the  existence 
of  what  was  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  Yes,  from  that  time 
France,  having  adopted  the  constitutional  system,  first  in 
1 8 14,  then  again  in  1830,  represented  liberty.     The  nations 
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bore  her  a  grudge  for  it,  and  for  that  reason  the  whole  of 
the  Continent  was  united  against  her.  England  sometimes 
favoured  France  and  sometimes  turned  away  from  her. 
When  she  was  with  us  the  position  of  France  was  assuredly 
easy  enough ;  when  France  stood  alone  her  position  was 
not  at  all  easy.  Well,  that  liberty  which  was  France's  danger 
was  also  her  strength.  She  had  the  continental  Governments 
against  her,  she  had  for  her  the  peoples. 

From  this  tribune,  which  is  again  restored  to  honour — 1 
thank  the  Sovereign  and  all  who  had  a  share  in  restoring  it — 
from  this  tribune,  of  which  history  will  say,  in  spite  of  ail 
accusations  that  have  been  levelled  against  it,  that  if  the 
honour  of  France  has  been  compromised  it  was  not  through  its 
fault,  from  this  tribune  for  forty  years  there  came  a  con- 
tinuous current  of  generous  sentiment  and  liberal  thought, 
and  this  current  it  was  which  broke  up  the  Governments 
which  formed  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  1848  they  disappeared 
like  straws  before  the  blast  which  for  forty  years  had  blown 
from  France. 

The  balance  was  thus  re-established,  and  we  reaped  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  Crimean  War.  At  the  time  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  we  should  have  found  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
united  against  us  ;  in  the  Crimean  War,  on  the  contrary, 
we  had  Russia  alone  against  us.  National  prejudices  were 
silent  in  face  of  national  interests.  Austria  and  Prussia 
remained  neutral,  Austria  leaning  markedly  towards  us, 
Prussia  towards  Russia,  and  we  were  thus  able  to  triumph. 

For  my  part,  the  House  will  remember,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  commend  the  Imperial  Government  for  the 
Crimean  War,  for,  to  my  mind,  the  well-being  of  the  State 
comes  before  all  other  considerations. 

Yes,  thanks  to  that  blast  from  France,  which  dissolved 
the  prejudices  of  Governments,  the  balance  of  power  was 
fully  re-established.  The  adjustment  of  the  balance  was 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  France.  If  the  danger  appeared 
in  the  East,  united  with  Austria  and  England  France  could 
intervene  in  a  decisive  manner  ;  if  the  danger  occurred  in 
Germany,  united  with  Austria  and  the  Confederation  she 
could  intervene  with  equal  success. 

Why  is  all  that  past  history  ?  Suppose  after  the  Crimean 
War  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of  millions 
from  our  coffers  had  not  been  spent  in  Italy  and  Mexico,  what 
greatness  and  respect  France  would  enjoy  to-day  ! 
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Why  did  we  abandon  this  situation?  Here  I  beg  leave  to 
sp)eak  with  perfect  frankness.  Those  v/ho  know  me  know  that 
I  cherish  no  hatred  in  my  heart,  but  they  also  know  the 
invincible  obstinacy  of  my  convictions,  and  those  I  am  about 
to  express,  as  you  are  all  aware,  are  my  most  natural,  my 
deepest,  my  most  indestructible  convictions. 

How  did  we  come  to  abandon  the  policy  which  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War  made  us  so  great  and  so  respected? 
We  are  told  that  our  liberties  are  going  to  be  restored  to  us 
successively.  Once  more  I  thank  the  Government,  but  since 
they  are  to  be  restored,  apparently  we  have  been  deprived  of 
them,  or  at  least  they  have  been  suspended. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  concentration  of  power  promotes 
national  greatness  abroad. 

Alas !  I  am  going  toi  show  you  what  a  mistake  that  is. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  liberty,  liberty  rightly  understood, 
considered  in  its  results  ? 

Simply  the  country  doing  its  own  business,  and  thus 
liberty  means  the  widest  field  for  a  nation's  activities.  It 
does  its  own  business  and  watches  itself  doing  it  ;  it  is  at 
once  actor  and  spectator. 

We  have  had  to  substitute  something  for  liberty,  and  t 
has  been  difficult  to  know  what. 

When  for  the  first  time  in  1864  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  our  finances,  I  said — and 
you  allowed  me  to  say — that  it  was  a  costly  matter  to  dis- 
pense with  liberty.     Yes,  indeed  ! 

First  of  all,  in  place  of  liberty  we  had  to  put  immense  works 
— that  is  to  say,  immense  expenses. 

We  had  also  to  substitute  for  it  another  policy,  the  policy 
of  nationalities,  which  soon  became  that  of  great  agglomera- 
tions. French  Liberalism,  whose  views  on  internal  politics  I 
have  always  shared,  and  not  only  its  views  but  also  its  efforts 
and  devotion,  French  Liberalism  in  its  foreign  policy  has  had 
the  qualities  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  faults  also  of  our  national 
character.  In  its  foreign  policy  it  has  been  keen,  ardent, 
enthusiastic,  too  cosmopolitan  ;  it  has  taken  a  lively  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  foreign  nations,  in  Poland,  in  Italy, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  right,  especially  for  the  former.  Poland 
has  been  the  most  unhappy  nation  of  our  times  and  there- 
fore must  be  considered  the  most  interesting.     But  we  ought 
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to  have  asked  ourselves  whether  our  sympathy  would  benefit 
Poland.  I  always  held  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  her  ;  and  indeed  in  this  House,  in  1830,  as  a  young  man, 
at  the  very  threshold  of  my  political  career,  with  every 
reason  for  nursing  my  popularity,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  our  desire  to  help  Poland  would  mean  her  ruin.  I  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  her  unhappy  patriots,  men  like 
Czartoryski  and  Zamoyski,  and  when  they  reproached  me 
with  the  policy  I  advocated  towards  Poland  I  always  replied, 
"  Others  will  make  you  fairer  promises,  but  they  will  be  deceiv- 
ing you,  they  will  be  deceiving  themselves."  Well,  gentle- 
men, experience  has  spoken,  and  nevertheless  we  have 
continued  to  take  a  passionate  interest  in  Poland  and  have 
wanted  to  make  her  deliverance  an  essential  question  in  our 
programme.  Then  came  Italy.  We  took  a  passionate 
interest  in  Italy  also  !  Oh  !  it  was  natural  that  all  those  of 
us  who  loved  liberty  should  be  sympathetic  towards  Italy. 
Yes,  we  all  desired  that  Italy  should  be  free,  liberated  from 
that  narrow,  ignorant  tyranny  which  imposed  upon  her  an 
antiquated  system  of  government.  But  as  for  me  I  always 
thought  the  Crimean  War  and  its  consequences  v/ould  suffice 
to  enable  Italy  to  obtain  very  promptly  the  liberty  for  which 
she  was  suited,  a  much  safer  form  of  liberty  than  the  one  she 
is  pursuing  to-day.  When  it  became  a  question  of  Italian 
unity,  oh!  for  my  part  I  never  hesitated,  never!  I  have 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  eminent  Italians,  most  of  them 
dead  to-day  or  struck  down  by  old  age,  and  I  always  said  to 
them  that  if  I  had  the  honour  of  directing  affairs  in  France, 
if  ever  this  question  arose  I  should  strain  every  nerve  to 
prevent  Italian  unity.  I  said  that  because  it  was  my  con- 
viction. Thus  liberty  for  Italy,  yes  ;  unity,  no.  I  repeat  it 
because  it  is  my  conviction.  As  you  see,  I  am  not  flattering 
anyone  ;  I  am  saying  what  I  mean,  and  in  face  of  the  present 
situation,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  say  what  we 
think  with  the  most  complete  sincerity. 

But  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  Italian  unity  were 
made  essential  articles  in  our  foreign  programme.  And 
certainly  their  advocates  won  the  applause  and  popularity 
they  desired.  The  whole  of  our  press,  unable  to  speak  any 
longer  of  the  liberty  of  France,  found  consolation  in  talking 
about  the  liberty  of  Italy  and  the  liberty  of  Poland.  Thus  they 
created  a  current  on  which  they  themselves  were  carried 
away  and  the  very  men  who  feared  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
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intensely  discovered  that  a  Press  which  is  not  free  can  do 
at  least  as  much  harm  as  a  Press  which  is.  They  were  not 
satisfied  that  the  policy  of  nationalities  and  great  agglomera- 
tions should  be  simply  a  subject  for  debate,  they  made  it  a 
redoubtable  reality  ;  and  here,  before  I  show  you  how 
this  policy  ceased  to  be  theoretical  and  became  practical  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  brought  about  the  complete  unity  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  these 
theories,  after  which  I  will  come  to  recent  events. 

It  is  said  that  the  policy  of  nationalities  is  the  policy 
which  logically  results  from  the  principle  of  our  present 
Government.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  principle 
of  our  present  Government  ?  That  it  is  founded  on  the  assent 
of  the  population.  I  admit  it,  I  recognise  it,  I  am  delighted 
at  it.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  make  the 
principle  of  our  home  policy  the  principle  of  our  foreign 
policy  ? 

No  indeed,  gentlemen,  and  I  beg  to  recall  to  you  the 
true  policy  of  France  at  a  time  when  this  policy  was  her 
safety  and  her  greatness.  The  principle  of  a  State's  home 
policy  must  never  be  the  principle  of  its  foreign  policy.  If  we 
meet  our  own  principle  abroad,  so  much  the  better!  But 
v/e  must  not  seek  its  triumph  or  consider  this  triumph  as  the 
aim  of  our  foreign  policy. 

In  foreign  politics  you  m.ust  take  States  as  they  are,  for 
otherwise  you  will  be  condemning  yourself  to  make  war  to 
impose  the  same  principle  on  them  all.  But  I  v/ill  concede 
for  a  moment,  if  you  like,  that  the  principle  of  our  homxC 
policy  must  be  that  of  our  foreign  policy  Nov/  look  at  what 
is  happening  in  Europe  ?  Do  events  there  really  represent 
the  sincere  application  of  the  principle  which  consists  in 
basing  the  Government  on  the  consent  of  the  population? 

When  they  take  two-thirds  of  the  Italian  army  to  hold  in 
check  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  they  fire  grape  shot  at 
Palermo,  arc  they  really  practising  the  principle  of  the  consent 
of  the  population?  And  in  Germany,  when  they  handcuff — 
you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  word — when  they  handcuff  the 
unhappy  kingdom  of  Saxony  (for  is  it  not  handcuffed  with  a 
Prussian  garrison  at  Konigstcin  and  Dresden?)  arc  they  prac- 
tising in  this  manner  the  principle  of  consent  of  the  popula- 
tion ?  And  when  they  fill  Hanover  with  troops,  and  to  these 
troops    add    the    fortress    of    Mindon    as   auxiliary,    are  they 
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faithful  to  the  poHcy  which  considers  that  the  legitimacy  of 
a  Government  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  population  ?  And 
when  in  the  Duchies  they  do  all  they  can  to  control  the 
elections,  and  when  in  spite  of  every  effort,  they  have  Danes 
or  representatives  of  the  house  of  Augustenburg  as  deputies, 
are  they  observing  the  policy  founded  on  the  consent  of  the 
population  ?  No,  gentlemen !  These  theories  are  childish 
when  they  are  not  machiavellian  ;  they  are  theories,  as  I  said 
a  short  time  ago,  that  ambitious  Governments  have  made  use 
of  without  believing  in  them. 

So  when  our  politicians  pretend  that  they  are  acting  out 
of  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  our  own  Government,  I  say,  No  ! 
for  the  Government's  principle  in  home  affairs  must  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  principle  of  its  foreign  policy  ;  and  as  for  the 
application  of  the  principle,  I  say.  No  !  again,  for  Europe  is 
full  of  examples  which  prove  that  this  consent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  a  vain  word,  and  simply  a  pretext  put  forward  by 
ambitious  Governments  who  are  overturning  Europe  in  order 
to  divide  it  among  themselves. 

Now  a  word  on  the  theory  itself.  Just  consider,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  theory  of  nationalities?  If  it  has  a  mean- 
ing it  is  simply  that  all  States,  or  at  least  most  States,  must 
be  composed  of  a  single  race,  that  is  to  say  of  people  of  the 
same  origin  and  speaking  the  same  language,  and  I  would 
point  out  to  you,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  that  on  this  con- 
dition no  State  would  have  the  right  to  exist.  For  such  a 
theory  to  be  applied,  for  it  to  be  practicable,  do  you  know, 
gentlemen,  what  you  would  have  to  do  ?  Oh  !  you  would  have 
to  go  a  long  way  back,  for  it  is  too  late  to-day.  Do  you  know 
how  far  back?     A  thousand   years. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  had  become  incapable  of  de- 
fending itself  any  longer  and  swarms  of  barbarians  crossed 
the  Rhine,  the  Gauls,  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  ravaged  Europe  from  the  north  to  the  south  and 
proceeded  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  civilized  world 
in  ancient  Carthage  ;  when  God,  who  holds  in  His  hands  the 
balance  of  empires  as  He  holds  the  balance  of  worlds,  when 
God  met  this  devastating  flood  from  the  north  with  a  flood 
from  the  south,  and  the  Mussulman  populations  broke  loose^ 
and  ravaged  Europe  in  the  contrary  direction,  crossing  in 
their  turn  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Spain,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  encountering  on  the  field  of  Poitiers  the  population  of  the 
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north,  commanded  by  Charles  Martel,  there  was  a  frightful 
clash.  But  the  result  of  this  clash  was  that  the  north  and 
south  brought  one  another  to  a  standstill. 

The  wreckage  of  all  the  races  covered  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  then  came  that  sublime  barbarian,  that  truly  providential 
man,  Charlemagne !  Oh,  if  that  great  ruler  had  been 
susceptible  to  the  caprices  of  the  present  day,  if  he  had  had 
a  weakness  for  the  theory  of  nationalities,  he  could  no  doubt 
have  satisfied  it. 

He  assuredly  could  have  done.  He  could  have  driven 
all  the  Vandals  back  into  Africa,  only  left  the  Goths  in  Spain, 
the  Franks  in  France,  the  Germans  in  Germany.  But, 
gentlemen,  he  respected  the  work  of  time,  though  it  was  but 
begun,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  dispensing  to  this 
chaos  of  races  order,  justice,  Christian  civilization,  which  was 
the  only  civilization  at  the  time,  he  became  the  founder 
of  the  modern  world.  And  what  happened  ?  Time  did  its 
work,  it  mingled  the  populations,  and  that  time  which  men 
call  a  destroyer,  but  which  is  even  more  a  creator  than  a 
destroyer,  time  created  the  modern  nations. 

With  the  Goths,  the  Vandals  and  Moors  it  made  the 
Spaniard,  the  Spaniard  proud,  unsociable,  quickly  offended, 
unfriendly  towards  the  stranger  with  whom  he  has  rarely  had 
intercourse,  and  maintaining  almost  intact  throughout  all  his 
revolutions  his  chivalry  and  ancient  integrity. 

With  ancient  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes  and  Normans 
time  made  the  Englishman,  the  Englishman  simple,  stubborn, 
intrepid,  with  all  the  pride  of  the  free,  apparently  cold,  pas- 
sionate, and  gifted  at  the  same  time  with  an  original  imagina- 
tion and  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  developed  by  the  greatest 
business  experience  which  ever  existed. 

Then  with  ancient  Gauls,  Burgundians  and  Franks  it  made 
the  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman  situated  between  the  other 
peoples  as  if  to  serve  as  a  link  between  them,  the  Frenchman, 
sociable  by  nature  and  by  situation,  endowed  with  a  penetra- 
ting, a  vast,  a  sure  and  judicious  intelligence,  and  yet  en- 
thusiastic, impetuous,  quickly  moved  to  anger  and  quickly 
appeased,  and  always  kindly  and  always  brave. 

Gentlemen,  add  to  these  characterizations  a  few  unfriendly 
criticisms,  a  few  calumnies  if  you  like,  for  nations  do  not 
spare  one  another  any  more  than   individuals,  and   you  will 
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have  faithful,  well-known,  national  portraits  which  everyone 
has  seen  and  everyone  recognizes  as  soon  as  he  meets  them. 
You  ask  how  nationality  is  to  be  defined  ?  In  the  manner 
I  have  just  indicated.  Nationality  lies  in  the  character 
of  a  people,  that  character  which  is  marked  in  deep  and 
ineffacable  lines.  Our  politicians  say  that  we  must  return  to 
the  work  of  nature.  Well,  there  you  have  the  work  of  nature, 
for  was  it  not  nature  who  formed  these  well-known  races,  so 
justly  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world?  But  there  are 
some  who  would  look  to  our  origin  for  our  nationality,  to  our 
physical  features,  our  accent  perhaps,  the  dialects  still  spoken 
in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  country.  No,  our  nationality  lies 
in  what  time  has  made  of  us,  by  forcing  us  to  live  with  one 
another  for  centuries,  by  inspiring  in  us  the  same  tastes,  by 
involving  us  in  the  same  vicissitudes,  by  dealing  out  to  us 
during  long  centuries  the  same  joys  and  the  same  sorrows. 
That  is  what  nationality  lies  in,  the  only  genuine  nationality, 
the  only  one  universally  recognisable.  Would  they  have  us 
visit  our  frontiers  to  find  out  what  language  is  spoken  there? 
Would  they  have  us  go  to  heroic  Alsace,  the  last  province  to  be 
joined  to  our  soil  but  not  the  least  devoted  of  France's 
daughters,  although  she  is  the  youngest,  Alsace  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  combatted  the  invasion  as  a  long- 
established  French  province  might  have  done,  Alsace,  whose 
children  have  fought  in  our  armies,  Alsace  who  gave  us 
Kleber,  one  of  our  epic  heroes,  and  would  they  have  us  say  to 
her:  "You  speak  German,  therefore  you  must  be  separated 
from  us  !  " 

I  know  that  there  are  nationalities  which  they  are  willing 
to  treat  gently  ;  thus,  for  instance,  they  admit  that  the  French 
nationality  is  indestructible,  that  it  must  not  be  touched,  that 
they  are  not  thinking  of  touching  it. 

That  is  what  they  say  and  I  believe  them.  Do  you  know 
why  ?  Because  of  that  great  and  noble  portion  of  us  which 
is  called  the  French  Army.  I  respect  all  the  armies  of  Europe, 
but  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  hope  that  ours  will  always 
be  the  first,  for  my  heart,  saddened  by  all  that  I  have  seen, 
would  be  broken  if  I  did  not  believe  in  our  Army. 

I  admit  then  that,  thanks  to  our  Army,  our  nationality 
is  not  in  danger,  but  there  are  others  which  are  less  secure. 

Now  just  consider.  All  the  nationalities  of  Europe  will 
have  to  be  examined  by  a  revising  tribunal.       Ours    will    be 
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respected.  That  is  all  right,  but  what  will  they  do  with  the 
others?  What  will  happen  to  them?  You  see  the  horrible 
confusion  into  which  unhappy  Europe  will  be  plunged. 

We  have  an  admirable  and  heroic  people — the  Swiss — as 
one  of  our  neighbours.  Gentlemen,  the  Swiss  nation  has  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  clearly  marked  characters  I  was  speaking 
of  just  now.  They  do  not  desire  the  possessions  of  others, 
but  they  are  resolved  to  die  in  defence  of  their  own,  as  they 
died  at  Morat  and  Sempach.  You  will  remember  that 
formerly  when  this  nation  served  abroad,  their  officers  took 
care  that  they  never  heard  the  song  of  their  mountains,  because 
in  spite  of  discipline  they  were  capable  of  deserting  to  the  last 
man.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  denounce  this  valiant  people 
to  the  authors  of  the  new  theories;  it  is  composed  of  three  very 
distinct,  very  well-marked  races — the  Italian  race,  the  French 
race,  the  German  race.  Shall  we  break  it  up  to  restore  the 
shreds  to  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  ?  Shall  we  break  it  up 
in  obedience  to  a  theory  ?  Shall  we  ?  No  !  No  !  You  would 
spare  it.  I  agree,  I  heartily  approve.  And  Austria  ?  .  .  .  Ah  ! 
Austria  will  be  condemned.  And  yet  Austria  is  compact  and  is 
not  to  be  disdained.  What  does  she  represent?  The  defence  of 
Europe  by  a  portion  of  the  German  populations  situated  to 
the  east  of  our  continent,  and  engaged  for  centuries  in  protect- 
ing it  against  the  incursions  of  wandering  tribes  from  the  East, 
which  she  helped  to  civilize.  What  are  we  to  do  with  this 
portion  of  the  German  race  which  inhabits  the  east  of  our 
continent  and  which  is  known  as  Austria  ?  We  must  demolish 
it.  Why  ?  Apparently  in  order  to  restore  to  Prussia  the  thirteen 
or  fourteen  million  Germans  it  contains.  And  to  whom  are 
we  to  give  the  Slavs,  who  form  such  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ?    Not  to  the  Porte,  I  imagine,  and  certainly  not  to  Russia. 

But  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  authors  of  these  fine 
theories  that  when  they  give  Greater  Germany,  as  they  call 
her,  the  Austrian  Germans,  they  are  at  the  same  time  handing 
over  to  her  a  few  million  Slavs,  for  in  Bohemia  out  of  five 
million  inhabitants  three  million  are  Slavs.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  present  Russia  with  the  Slavs  they  will  present  her 
with  several  million  Germans  mixed  up  with  the  Slavs.  Then 
we  shall  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  in  the  duchies  on  the 
Elbe.  They  did  not  want  the  Germans  in  these  duchies  to  be 
under  the  Danish  yoke,  and  to-day  there  are  300,000  Danes 
under  the  German  yoke. 
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We  have  not  finished  yet :  some  parts  of  Europe  they 
break  up,  others  they  weld  together.  In  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway  we  must  join  instead  of  separating,  for  the 
Scandinavian  race  inhabits  all  these  regions.  So  we  will  join 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  But  the  Sund,  which 
was  a  free  sea,  becomes  an  inland  sea  like  the  Dardanelles, 
and  what  negotiations  we  shall  have  in  the  future  to  keep  it 
open  !  And  look  at  the  many  sides  of  this  universal  upheaval. 
At  one  moment  they  follow  the  theory  of  nationalities,  at 
another  the  theory  of  geographical  structure,  and  Greater 
Germany  will  say:  "Oh!  I  now  have  Konigsberg,  Dantzig, 
Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  but  my  territory  is  not  com- 
plete ;  I  must  have  the  Zuyder  Zee."  And  then  perhaps  Spain 
will  say,  "  And  I  want  the  mouths  of  the  Tagus  !  " 

Now,  gentlemen,  admit  that  it  is  chaos.  But  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  what  sort  of  a  Europe  you  will  create  by 
acting  as  you  propose  to  act. 

In  this  business  of  frontier-revising,  France,  winning  and 
losing  by  turns,  would  perhaps  reach  forty  million  citizens.  But 
Greater  Germany  which,  as  they  tell  us  every  day  in  public 
documents,  is  begun  but  not  completed,  Greater  Germany 
which  to-day  has  31  million  subjects,  which  soon  wiU  have 
40  million,  and  which,  if  completed  towards  the  East,  would 
cotmt  from  50  to  60  million.  Greater  Germany  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  grown  to  60  milHon  subjects 
whilst  we  should  only  have  40  million,  and  she  would  be 
greatly  delighted!  Very  good,  but  I  would  ask  her  not  to 
look  exclusively  towards  the  Rhine.  I  appeal  to  her  foresight 
and  patriotism :  let  her  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  Vistula. 

Here  also  we  have  a  great  race,  a  very  great  race, 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Black  Sea,  brave, 
patient,  ruled  by  a  valiant  and  ambitious  nobility  and  a 
vigorous  Government.  This  race  numbers  between  100  to 
120  million  men.  On  what  plea  would  you  deprive  it  of  the 
benefit  of  the  new  theories?  When  the  matter  was  first 
broached  (Poland  was  then  under  discussion)  Russia  replied 
by  shattering  Poland  and  casting  her  in  fragments  at  her 
feet!  But  now  she  is  changing  her  mind,  she  listens  to  your 
words  and  replies:  "What  is  that?  Say  that  again."  She 
is  beginning  to  like  your  theories,  to  think  them  well-founded. 
But  she  is  in  no  hurry  to  apply  them.  Do  you  know  why? 
Because  she  counts  on  you  to  propagate  them,  and  thus  to 
make  her  work  easier  and  more  complete. 
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Europe  then,  as  constituted  by  you,  would  consist  of  a 
few  fragments  of  nations  and  on  the  Continent  three  great 
States — France  with  40  milhon  subjects,  Germany  with 
60  million,  Russia  with  100  or  120  million.  Shall  I  tell  you 
in  a  word  what  this  policy  spells  ?  For  Europe  it  spells 
chaos  and  for  France  her  decline  to  a  third-rate  Power. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  as  I  think  reduced  your 
theories  to  their  true  value  allow  me  to  examine  how 
these  theories,  which  hitherto  we  could  consider  as  mere 
dreams,  have  become  realities  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add, 
distressing  realities.  You  will  say,  "It  was  inevitable;  we 
had  to  yield  to  circumstances."  Inevitable!  Gentlemen,  it 
was  we,  we  alone,  who  made  it  inevitable.  You  will  see  if 
it  is  possible  to  contradict  the  summary  I  am  about  to  lay 
before  you  in  as  brief  but  as  uncompromising  a  manner  as 
possible.  Inevitable,  you  say.  I  would  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion. Who  was  it  who  made  Italy  ?    Was  it  we,  or  was  it  not  ? 

Perhaps  in  Italy  they  will  say  it  was  not.  In  Italy,  per- 
haps, they  will  say  it  was  not  and — who  can  teU? — it  is 
possible  that  a  few  voices  will  repeat  it  in  France  ! 

But  in  that  case,  gentlemen,  I  call  upon  Europe  to  decide, 
Europe,  who  is  an  impartial  witness  of  what  took  place,  and 
she  will  proclaim  that  we  and  we  alone  m.ade  Italy. 

No  doubt  you  will  reply,  "  We  had  to  make  her!  "  and  I 
still  recall  the  reasons  that  were  given  for  doing  so.  We  had 
to  make  her! 

Why?  In  order,  forsooth!  to  pacify  Europe,  which  would 
never  be  at  rest  so  long  as  Italy  was  not  constituted.  And 
now  you  see  how  Europe  has  been  pacified  by  our  constituting 
Italy  I 

It  was  also  necessary,  people  said,  to  weaken  Austria.  You 
see  what  we  have  gained  by  weakening  her. 

Then  they  said,  "  But  Italy  will  be  your  ally." 

You  remember,  gentlemen,  how  last  year  Prussia  sought 
with  this  so-called  ally  of  ours  a  union  which  was  a  serious 
blow  to  us,  as  Italy  full  well  knew,  and  you  remember  that 
our  ally,  indifferent  to  the  blow  she  was  dealing  us,  consented 
promptly  enough,  and  then  denied  her  conduct,  and  authorised 
the  Minister  to  repeat  to  us  her  lying  denial. 

You  have  since  learned  the  truth!  Thus,  as  you  see,  we 
did    not    pacify    Europe,    we   gained    nothing   by   weakening 
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Austria,  and  we  did  not  make  an  ally,  for  no  one  would  now 
tell  us  that  Italy  is  our  ally,  no  one  at  least  would  maintain 
it,  since  certainly  no  one  counts  on  her  help. 

But  what  about  the  rights  of  peoples,  as  I  have  often 
been  asked  ?  Oh !  you  are  not  going  to  plead  the  rights  of 
peoples  !  A  people,  gentlemen,  is  never  isolated  on  the  earth. 
The  rights  of  one  people  come  into  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
the  other  peoples,  and  if  for  instance  to-day  all  the  Christians 
of  the  East  wished  to  rush  into  Russia's  arms,  would  you 
recognise  this  so-called  rights  of  peoples?  As  regards  Italy, 
there  is  a  further  reason  which  appears  to  me  decisive.  Do  you 
know  on  what  a  people's  rights  are  based?     On  its  blood. 

If  the  Italians  had  themselves  created  united  Italy  then, 
without  recognising  unreservedly  their  rights,  I  should  under- 
stand the  pride  with  which  they  speak  of  them.  But  with 
what  did  they  buy  their  rights  ?    With  the  blood  of  France. 

Thus  the  rights  of  the  Italian  people  meant  this,  that 
they  said  to  France,  "You  must  spill  your  blood,  spend  your 
wealth  for  a  policy  which  sooner  or  later  wiU  be  fatal  to  you; 
that  does  not  matter;  think  of  our  rights  ;  you  must  fight." 
Now,  gentlemen,  is  it  possible  to  defend  such  theories? 
Italian  unity  was  thus  brought  about,  though  Italy  had  no 
right  to  it  and  we  drew  from  it  no  advantage. 

Were  these  the  only  dangers  we  ran  in  carrying  out  this 
enterprise  ?  I  will  not  be  so  vain  as  to  recall  what  I  said  from 
this  tribune,  but  if  I  dared  I  would  quote  the  words  I  pro- 
nounced. Not  only  last  year  but  three  years  ago,  when 
speaking  on  the  Roman  question,  I  said  that  the  main 
danger  in  Italian  unity  was  that  it  would  almost  necessarily 
bring  about  German  unity.  I  said,  "  Not  only  will  Italian 
unity  give  birth  to  German  unity  (I  quote  my  very  words), 
but  Italian  unity  will  give  a  false  turn  to  your  policy,  obliging 
you  to  constitute  yourselves  the  enemies  of  Austria,  to 
weaken  her,  perhaps  to  destroy  her,  and  yet  Austria  is  your 
necessary  ally  in  the  East,  and  above  all  in  Germany."  That 
is  what  I  said. 

Have  my  prophecies  been  realised?  Our  leaders  keep  on 
repeating  that  they  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  Apparently 
this  inevitable  did  not  exist  in  Italy,  since  you  yourselves 
created  it  there,  as  I  have  just  made  clear.  But  did  it  exist 
in  Germany  ?  You  shall  judge  for  yourselves  and  I  will 
briefly  sketch  the  progress  of  ideas  in  that  country. 
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Oh!  no  doubt  ideas  of  unity  cropped  up  in  Germany  more 
than  once,  as  I  quite  admit  ;  but  when  were  ideas  of  unity 
current  there?  At  moments  when  Germany  feared  France's 
ambition,  the  imaginary  shadow  of  France's  ambition. 

Then  immediately  ideas  of  unity  spread  with  great 
violence,  and  when  the  shadow  disappeared  these  ideas  were 
scattered,  and  almost  faded  away. 

A  trace  of  them  however  remained,  but  in  what  parties  did 
these  ideas  of  unity  thrive?     To  what  extent?    In  what  form? 

I  appeal  to  those  who  follow  European  affairs  and  who 
know  Germany. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Prussians  had  declared  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity.  This  was  natural,  for  German  unity  meant 
power  for  Prussia.  Then  came  the  Democratic  Party,  so 
powerful  in  Northern  and  Central  Germany.  This  party  had 
the  good  sense  to  see  that  German  unity  as  established  by 
Prussia  would  mean  despotism,  and  they  did  not  intend  to 
accept  a  despotism.  They  desired  German  unity,  but  with 
the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  Parliament ;  unity  in  federative 
form,  the  form  that  is  least  dangerous  to  Europe.  Finally 
the  Liberal  Party,  which  is,  I  am  convinced,  in  spite  of 
triumphant  might,  in  spite  of  Prussian  compulsion,  the  most 
numerous  party  of  all  in  Germany. 

This  Liberal  Party  desired,  and  would  still  desire  if  it 
were  free,  hberty  under  its  various  princes.  It  has  the  good 
sense  to  understand,  like  the  Democratic  Party,  that  unity 
under  Prussia  would  be  nothing  but  despotism,  and  a  most 
ruinous  despotism,  for  to-day  all  the  small  States  of  the 
Northern  Confederation,  aware  of  the  mihtary  Budget  which 
is  being  drawn  up,  know  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a  three 
times  heavier  blood  tax  and  a  three  times  heavier  financial 
tax :  they  all  know  this.  The  Liberal  Party  then  desired 
liberty  under  its  princes — a  peaceful,  safe,  inexpensive 
liberty.  It  also  had  sentimental  requirements  that  were  both 
honourable  and  legitimate  ;  it  desired  to  keep,  with  its  princes 
and  its  liberty,  its  former  character,  its  ancient  ways  and 
customs,  its  different  religions,  its  special  industries  and  that 
intellectual  fecundity  which  Germany  had  manifested  under 
federative  rule,  that  fecundity  which,  without  going  back  to 
olden  times,  almost  in  our  own  days,  at  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury, produced  Leibnitz  at  Hanover,  Kant  at  Konigsberg, 
Schiller  and  Goethe  at  Weimar,  Mo/art  at  Vienna  ! 
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Now,  how  were  we  to  support  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  could  have  rendered  impossible  the  events  we 
deplore  ?  In  two  ways :  we  should  firstly  have  set  its  mind  at 
rest  about  the  ambitions  we  were  supposed  to  be  cherishing,  and 
secondly  we  should  not  have  robbed  it  of  its  principal 
alliance,  that  of  Austria.  That  is  what  we  should  have  done, 
gentlemen,  nothing  else,  and  the  so-called  inevitable  ten- 
dency would  have  been  immediately  checked. 

And  now  let  me  show  you  how  the  modern  reformers  of 
our  European  State  system  simply  reproduce  the  past,  when 
circumstances  have  entirely  changed.  What  is  their  policy  ? 
War  against  Austria.  But  this  is  an  old  policy,  the  oldest 
imaginable.  Oh  !  no  doubt  it  was  once  necessary  to  struggle 
against  Austria,  and  for  a  long  time,  for  centuries,  we  had 
to  side  against  her,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  after 
Louis  XIV.  had  robbed  her  of  Spain  by  putting  his  grandson 
at  Madrid,  because  at  that  time  Austria  still  held  Belgium  ; 
because  she  still  had  Lorraine,  which  she  held  indirectly 
through  princes  devoted  to  her  interests  ;  because  she  had  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Trier,  Cologne,  Mainz,  which 
furnished  her  with  posts  for  her  younger  sons,  sent  her  her 
best  non-commissioned  officers  for  the  army  and  gave  her 
votes  at  the  Diet  ;  because  she  had,  in  Swabia  and  Italy, 
provinces  which  placed  her  on  our  frontiers.  But  after  the 
House  of  Bourbon  had  robbed  her  of  Lorraine  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  the  French  Revolution  had  taken 
from  her  Belgium,  the  ecclesiastical  provinces,  the  Swabian  and 
Italian  provinces,  after  the  French  Revolution  had  driven 
her  back  beyond  the  Inn,  we  ought  to  have  stopped,  we 
ought  to  have  understood  that  the  danger  was  not  at  Vienna 
but  at  Berlin,  and  that,  the  danger  lying  elsewhere,  our  vigil- 
ance and  policy  must  be  directed  elsewhere.  Thus  we  ought 
not  to  have  continued  hotly  pursuing  those  who  were  our 
necessary  allies  in  the  East  as  in  the  West. 

Now  what  was  our  conduct  in  this  matter?  Whilst  calling 
ourselves  innovators  we  simply  copied  a  vanished  past — a 
past  which  there  was  no  present  reason  for  recalling. 

You  have  seen  the  true  state  of  Germany.  And  we 
imagined  that  we  could  constitute  Italy  without  at  the  same 
time  bringing  about  the  creation  of  united  Germany. 

Oh  !  gentlemen,  for  my  part  I  wish  that  had  been  pos- 
sible :   but    follow  the   course  of   events   for    a    moment    and 
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you  will  see  whether  it  was  easy  to  create  one  without  the 
other.  We  allowed  the  Count  of  Cavour  and  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  take  Tuscany.  In  virtue  of  what  right  ?  Because 
at  Florence  they  speak  Italian,  as  they  do  at  Turin — better 
Itahan,  but  still  Itahan,  as  at  Turin! 

We  allowed  the  same  Minister  and  the  same  King  to  take 
Naples  and  Palermo  because,  once  more,  at  Naples  and 
Palermo  Italian  is  spoken.  Always  the  same  right !  And  then 
we  allowed  the  King  and  his  Minister  to  take  the  States  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  we  imagined,  we  persuaded  ourselves,  that 
these  striking  examples  would  bear  no  results,  that  this  new 
right  would  not  cross  the  Alps,  and  that,  seeing  how  easy  it 
was  to  conquer  States  in  the  name  of  conformity  of  language, 
there  would  not  be  a  Minister,  a  King  in  Germany  who  would 
be  tempted  to  follow  the  fascinating  example  of  the  Italian 
Minister  and  King.  If  such  was  our  hop>e  we  were  really  too 
ingenuous :  events  have  shown  what  was  to  be  expected. 

Then  the  question  of  the  Danish  succession  presented 
itself.  I  wiU  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  at  that  time.  But 
I  ask  your  permission  to  go  over  a  few  facts  which  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  recall.  As  soon  as  the  Danish  succession  fell 
vacant  a  general  cry  was  raised  in  Germany.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  Germany  raised  this  cry;  but  in 
any  country  if  one  party  raises  a  cry  it  is  said  that  a  cry  has 
been  raised  throughout  the  country. 

Yes,  in  Germany  a  cry  was  raised.  "  The  Duchies  speak 
German,"  people  said,  "  therefore  the  Duchies  belong  to  us." 
For  I  defy  the  best  Prussian  jurisconsults  to  prove  that  in  the 
question  of  the  Duchies  of  the  Elbe  any  other  right  coidd 
be  quoted  than  that  which  has  made  Victor  Emmanuel  king 
of  twenty-six  million  Italians.  The  same  right  was  applied  as 
in  Italy :  the  Duchies  speak  German,  therefore  they  belong 
to  Germany! 

At  this  point,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  contrast  with  the 
policy  of  nationalities  the  true  pohcy,  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  real  interest  of  States  and  on  the  interest  of  aU 
Europe :  for  every  individual  national  interest  should  be  dis- 
trusted, it  only  becomes  admirable  when  it  is  bound  up  with 
the  general  interest,  and  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
general  interest. 

What  was  Europe's  true  policy  in  Denmark,  in  face  of  this 
false    policy    of    nationalities?      Europe's    policy    demanded 
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that  Denmark  should  remain  strong,  that  she  should  keep  the 
Duchies  of  the  Elbe,  that  by  keeping  these  Duchies  she  should 
be  left  with  a  population  of  about  three  million  subjects,  that 
she  should  in  this  manner  remain  what  she  has  always  been, 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  Sund,  and  that  at  a  word  from 
Berlin,  London  or  St.  Petersburg  she  should  not  be  obliged 
to  deliver  up  the  keys  which  she  has  always  so  faithfully 
kept.  That  was  what  European  interests  demanded :  they 
so  clearly  demanded  it  that  those  very  Powers  to  whose 
advantage  it  would  have  been  one  day  to  hnd  Denmark  weak 
had  nevertheless  recognised  that  it  was  better,  even  for  them- 
selves, that  she  should  be  strong  in  face  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  in  1852  they  had  concluded  the  treaty  which 
secured  to  Denmark  the  two  Duchies  of  the  Elbe. 

Now  who  was  opposed  to  this  policy?  Who?  Only 
Austria  and  Prussia.  Austria  was  acting  unwillingly,  and 
was  quite  decided  to  retire  when  the  first  serious  difficulty 
was  made.  In  short,  Prussia  alone  in  this  Danish  question 
was  firmly  determined,  and  Prussia  herself,  recognising  how 
solemn  and  admirable  the  treaty  of  1852  was,  dared  not  say 
that  she  intended  to  violate  it,  for  if  you  refer  to  the 
despatches  published  in  1864  you  will  see  that  Prussia 
declared  that  she  did  not  wish  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  1852. 

What  happened  in  these  circumstances  ?  Something  very 
simple.  What  resistance  could  be  placed  in  the  path  of 
Austria,  who  did  not  wish  to  move,  and  of  Prussia,  who 
alone  had  anything  to  gain  by  moving,  but  who  dared  not 
yet  confess  her  intentions  ?  Against  Austria,  determined  not 
to  move,  and  Prussia  who  hesitated,  we  find  Russia,  Sweden 
and  England  united  in  indignation.  Suppose  that  France 
did  not  exist.  Do  you  think  that  Prussia,  hesitating,  not 
daring  to  contest  the  treaty  of  1852,  could  have  defied,  un- 
aided, both  Russia,  Sweden  and  England?  No,  gentlemen; 
we  cannot  be  in  any  doubt,  she  would  never  for  a  moment 
have  thought  of  it  ;  she  would  have  withdrawn,  and  would 
never  have  put  forward  those  claims  which  later  she  so 
audaciously  upheld. 

But  France  did  exist  ;  that  was  the  whole  point ;  France 
did  exist !  Now  suppose  that  France,  understanding  at 
last  that  the  shortest  mistakes  are  the  best,  had  said,  "  It 
is  true  I  approved  of  the  new  principle  of  nationalities  in  Italy, 
but  I  now  disapprove  of  it  in  Germany."     Suppose  she  had 
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added,  "Yes,  I  accepted  the  principle,  to  the  advantage  of 
Count  Cavour  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  but  I  do  not  admit 
it  to  the  advantage  of  Count  Bismarck  and  King  Frederick 
William."  Suppose  that,  and  imagine  France  uniting  with 
England,  Sweden  and  Russia ;  would  the  result  have  been 
doubtful?  Would  Prussia,  alone  and  hesitating,  have  defied 
these  four  Powers? 

No,  gentlemen,  the  question  would  have  been  solved, 
Denmark  would  have  been  saved,  and  that  apple  of  discord 
which  alone  has  compromised  the  peace  of  Europe  would  not 
have  been  cast  into  Germany's  lap.  But  what  did  France  do? 
She  had  not  the  courage  to  be  inconsistent.  She  said,  "  I 
approved  of  the  right  of  nationalities  in  Italy  ;  I  will  not  dis- 
approve of  it  in  Germany."  And  what  did  she  declare 
further? — that  the  populations  must  be  consulted. 

At  this  throughout  Germany  there  was  a  cry  of  joy  and 
gratitude  (you  see  what  became  of  this  gratitude)  and  they 
thanked  France  for  having  come  to  such  a  just  decision,  a 
decision  calculated  to  cause  the  German  nation  complete 
satisfaction.  Gentlemen,  as  you  know,  Denmark  was 
sacrificed. 

They  told  us  at  the  time  that  they  had  safeguarded  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Alas !  yes  ;  they  safeguarded  it  at  a 
moment  when  it  ran  no  danger,  in  order  to  sacrifice  it  later 
when  every  effort  should  have  been  made  to  save  it. 

Denmark  was  sacrificed — the  weak  often  are.  But  when 
the  weak  are  sacrificed  their  avenger  appears.  Do  you  know 
who  the  avenger  is?  The  spoil  of  the  victims.  This  spoil, 
in  obedience  to  the  profound  plan  of  divine  justice,  denounces 
and  divides  the  spoilers.  In  this  case  the  spoilers  were 
known  ;  there  was  no  need  to  denounce  them  ;  but  they 
needed  to  be  divided. 

Now  we  arrive  at  contemporary  events,  the  events  of  this 
very  year.  The  events  of  this  year  are  so  grave  that  I  am 
obliged,  however  briefly,  to  explain  them,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  House  but  of  the  country,  and  to  examine  what 
means  there  are  of  securing  the  repose  and  dignity  of  France 
in  the  regrettable  situation  in  which  she  is  to-day  placed- 

As  I  approach  the  great  events  of  this  year,  involun- 
tarily, irresistibly,  I  recall  an  expression  of  our  immortal 
Bossuet   anrl    T  am  templed   to  exclaim    with    him:    "A   man 
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was  found!"  Not,  gentlemen,  that  by  recalling  these 
words  of  Bossuet  I  wish  to  make  any  comparison  between 
Cromwell,  to  whom  he  applies  them,  and  that  fearless 
Minister  who  is  so  rapidly  leading  Prussia  forward  on  the 
path  of  greatness.  No,  gentlemen,  I  make  no  such  com- 
parison ;  I  should  be  slandermg  Count  Bismarck  and  also 
flattering  him. 

But  seeing  how  this  illustrious  man  was  exactly  fitted  to 
the  situation  I  cannot  help  saying ;  Yes,  a  man  was  found 
of  rare  political  sagacity  and  of  still  rarer  audacity  of  action. 
This  man,  in  whom  his  country  must  recognise  a  great 
patriot,  should  have  been  appalled  at  the  idea  of  Prussia, 
which  counted  19  million  subjects,  attacking  Austria  which 
counted  36  million,  and  if  we  add  Austria's  confederates, 
almost  50  miUion.  And,  indeed,  Prussia  called  him  mad. 
Prussia,  so  proud  to-day  of  her  greatness,  turned  away  from 
this  greatness.  But  Bismarck  had  judged  the  situation 
correctly  ;  he  saw  that  Austria,  whom  he  accused  of  being 
so  well  prepared,  was  not  prepared  at  all. 

He  saw  a  more  important  fact,  he  saw  that  she  could 
only  bring  half  her  strength  against  the  Prussian  Army,  that 
the  other  half  would  be  engaged  in  holding  the  Italians.  He 
also  saw — and  this  was  more  important  still — that  not  only 
would  Italy  divide  Austria's  strength,  but  that  she  would 
paralyse  France,  since  France  had  become  entangled  with 
her.  Alas  !  why  did  we  not  judge  the  situation  as  correctly, 
as  accurately  as  Bismarck  did?  Count  Bismarck's  calcula- 
tion, though  so  true,  would  have  proved  false,  and  its 
adoption  would  perhaps  have  been  a  disaster  for  Prussia; 
We  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  any  case  war  could  not  have  satis- 
factory results  ;  that  whatever  happened  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  would  be  profoundly  changed,  and  France  would 
receive  a  serious  blow.  We  ought  to  have  seen  that  in  any 
case  there  was  no  gain  to  be  won,  above  all  no  territorial 
gain.  Finally,  we  ought  to  have  seen  that  we  had  only  a 
word  to  say  to  prevent  war.  Allow  me  to  justify  these  three 
assertions. 

Yes,  v/hatever  the  result  of  the  war,  it  was  bound  to  be 
to  our  disadvantage. 

If  Austria  were  victorious,  strikingly  victorious,  she  would 
inevitably  be  tempted  to  reconstitute  the  German  Confedera- 
tion entirely  in  her  own  favour. 
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This  was  certainly  not  a  danger  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  Confederation  reconstituted  by  Prussia,  but  it  was  a 
serious  enough  inconvenience.  There  was  a  much  more  real 
danger — namely  that  if  Austria  were,  as  I  said,  strikingly 
victorious,  she  would  be  tempted  to  punish  the  ItaHans,  and 
to  punish  them  cruelly,  in  order  to  discourage  them  from  the 
attempts  they  were  continually  making.  In  that  case  we 
should  almost  inevitably  have  been  involved  in  the  war. 

When  the  Italians  were  remonstrated  with  for  their  bold- 
ness they  replied,  "If  we  are  beaten  France  will  be  obliged 
to  come  to  our  help."  They  said  this  openly  and  everywhere. 
Thus  even  in  this  hypothesis,  the  least  dangerous  of  the 
three,  there  was  a  great  danger  for  us — that  of  finding  our- 
selves drawn  into  the  war- 

The  second  alternative  was  that  Austria  and  Prussia, 
dividing  the  successes  of  the  campaign,  should  have  been 
rapidly  exhausted  and  anxious  to  conclude  peace.  They 
would  have  made  peace  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Con- 
federation, and  this  Confederation,  already  much  weakened, 
would  have  disappeared  almost  completely.  There  would 
have  remained  in  Germany  two  Powers  only  and  later,  at  the 
first  friction,  these  would  have  established  German  unity,  to 
the  advantage  of  one  or  other  of  them. 

Thus  this  second  conclusion  to  the  war,  apparently  the 
most  probable,  would  have  been  very  unfortunate  also,  for 
the  German  Confederation  would  have  disappeared  almost 
completely. 

There  remained  a  third  possibiHty,  the  one  we  least  ex- 
pected, that  is  to  say  that  Prussia  should  be  victorious, 
crushingly  victorious. 

This  possibility  came  to  pass  and,  as  you  see,  Prussia 
has  constituted  German  unity  over  almost  three-quarters  of 
the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  had  we  any  chance  of  reaping  a 
territorial  benefit  ?  Certainly  not.  Only  extreme  ignorance 
of  Germany  could  lead  anyone  to  suppose  so-  Germany  to- 
day is  possessed  by  one  passion — that  of  retaining  even  the 
remotest  village  of  German  territory. 

Whoever  conquered  the  conqueror  was  a  German,  and  of 
the  two  combatants  the  one  best  able  to  make  one  or  two 
sacrifices  was  Prussia,  for  she  was  at  war  with  the  Con- 
federates and  need  not  have  scrupled  to  sacrifice  a  portion 
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of  their  territories.  Nevertheless  immediately  after  Sadowa, 
at  a  moment  when  she  was  very  powerful,  Prussia  said  to  us, 
"  1  cannot  yield  any  territory  without  ruining  myself  in  the 
eyes  of  Germany."  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia,  both  trying 
to  win  over  Germany,  to  gain  her  support,  could  sacrifice  any 
part  whatever  of  their  territory.  Hence  there  was  no  profit 
to  be  gained  by  us. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  justify  my  third  statement 
■ — one  word  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  war.  Would  there 
have  been  any  arrogance  in  pronouncing  this  word  ?  Certainly 
not.  Would  France  have  been  arrogant  because  she  said  to 
Italy,  "  I  created  you,  you  owe  your  very  existence  to  me  ; 
I  cannot  consent  to  you  becoming  an  element  of  disturbance, 
and  changing  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  at  my  expense." 
France  then  would  not  have  been  arrogant  towards  Italy. 
As  for  Germany,  there  would  not  have  been  a  shadow  of 
arrogance  in  speaking  to  her  in  the  same  strain,  for  according 
to  treaties  signed  we  were  guarantors  of  the  German 
Confederation.  We  had  the  right  to  say  very  clearly,  with- 
out laying  ourselves  open  to  an  accusation  of  having  insulted 
Germany's  independence  and  her  honour,  we  had  the  right 
to  say,  "  We  are  guarantors  of  the  German  Constitution;  we 
owe  our  support  not  to  the  aggressor  but  to  the  power  whicn 
fights  in  defence  of  this  Constitution  as  it  exists,  without 
excluding  the  possibility  of  a  later  revision." 

These  words  then,  gentlemen,  could  be  pronounced  with- 
out offending  anyone- 

And  if  they  had  been  pronounced  they  would  have  put  a 
stop  to  everything.  Austria  who,  though  brave  and  powerful, 
was  singularly  afraid  of  this  war,  and  only  resigned  herself 
to  it  out  of  a  sense  of  honour  (for  she  was  threatened  with 
losing  Venitia  even  if  she  did  not  fight),  Austria  would  not 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  us  ;  far  from  that  she  would  have 
looked  upon  our  words  as  heaven  sent,  seeing  that  they  would 
have  been  her  salvation. 

As  for  Prussia  who'  only  embarked  upon  this  war  because 
she  took  Italy's  alliance  as  meaning  France's  neutrality, 
Prussia  would  unhesitatingly  have  stopped  short,  and  thus  the 
war  would  have  been  prevented. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  House 
for  a  moment,  although  it  is  hardly  my  duty  to  do  so?       A 
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calumny  is  current,  a  calumny  which  when  it  appears  in  public 
is  clothed  in  the  most  decent  terms,  but  in  secret  it  is  circu- 
lated in  a  much  less  decorous  guise  and  I  cannot  leave  it 
unanswered.  What  precisely  is  said?  "These  words  which 
you  would  have  had  France  pronounce  in  order  to 
prevent  the  war  could  not  be  spoken  ;  the  House  had  so 
vigorously  declared  itself  for  peace  that  the  Government  was 
disarmed." 

With  your  permission  I  will  confound  this  calumny. 
Did  the  House,  by  demanding  peace  .  .  .  when  I  say  demand- 
ing peace  the  House  must  excuse  me,  for  officially  it  expressed 
no  opinion,  it  showed  its  inclinations,  nothing  more  ;  these 
inclinations  were  interpreted,  and  thus,  gentlemen,  your 
influence  received  a  homage  which  I  should  like  to  see  paid 
to  it  more  frequently,  for  when  they  consider  the  silence 
of  the  House,  the  mere  attitude  it  assumes,  as  an  order,  they 
render  us  a  noteworthy  honour,  and  I  would  we  received  every 
day,  I  will  not  say  as  much,  but  just  a  little  of  this  respect. 
The  House  then  had  not  spoken,  but  its  inchnations  had  been 
interpreted. 

Now  what  was  to  be  understood  by  the  desire  for  peace 
expressed  by  the  House?  Was  it  that  selfish  and  cowardly 
peace  which  would  have  consisted  in  declaring,  "Let  the 
Austrians,  Prussians  and  Italians  slaughter  one  another  ;  let 
them  do  what  they  like  with  the  balance  of  power !  It  does 
not  matter  to  us."  Was  it  an  odious  peace  of  this  type  that 
the  House  wished  for?  No,  gentlemen,  no  ;  it  was  not  this 
cowardly  and  odious  peace  that  the  House  desired.  It  was 
not  even  peace  for  France  that  the  House  desired  ;  it  was 
peace  for  all  Europe. 

The  House  had  seen  clearly,  very  clearly,  that  war  was 
desired — by  whom  ?  Not  by  Austria,  who  although  a  brave 
Power  was  profoundly  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  war  ;  but  the 
House  had  seen  that  war  was  desired  solely  by  Italy  and 
Prussia — that  is  to  say,  by  the  two  ambitious  Powers.  The 
House  saw  that  since  Italy  depvended  on  us  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  say  a  word  to  her,  but  we  must  have  the  courage  to 
make  her  understand  what  we  said  ;  it  saw  that  if  we  said 
the  necessary  word  to  Italy,  Prussia  would  understand  and 
refrain  ;  it  saw  moreover  that  if  this  word  were  spoken  to 
Prussia  alone  it  would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  her. 
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That  is  what  the  House  desired  and  nothing  else:  it 
desired  that  the  word  which  was  to  stop  the  war  should  be 
clearly  pronounced. 

It  is  said  that  the  House  paralysed  the  Government. 
Gentlemen,  I  tell  you  my  opinion.  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  the  majority,  but  I  am  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
deliberative  assemblies  to  be  able  to  make  the  following 
assertion  :  The  House  desired  solely  and  uniquely  peace  for 
Europe,  and  if,  after  having  pronounced  the  words  which 
would  secure  this  peace  you  had  asked  it  to  vote  funds  to 
lend  weight  to  your  words,  it  would  have  voted  them  with 
acclamation. 

Well,  gentlemen,  that  calumny  is  confounded  and  I  hope 
will  never  reappear,  either  in  public  or  in  private. 

No !  the  House  did  not  paralyse  you  ;  it  was  quite  ready 
to  furnish  you  with  all  the  means  you  needed,  so  long  as  it 
was  in  order  to  maintain  not  only  peace  in  France  but  peace 
in  Europe. 

There  has  been  talk  of  another  policy,  a  policy  with  which 
I  am  quite  well  acquainted.  I  pointed  it  out  at  the  start. 
Certain  people  are  to  be  met  with  who  say  that  we  ought  to 
have  allied  with  Prussia,  we  ought  to  have  allied  with  the 
ambitious  powers.  This  policy  is  familiar  to  me,  I  denounced 
it  last  year,  pointing  out  to  you  that  it  meant  that  we  should 
be  selling  France's  greatest  future  interests.  I  declare  that 
this  policy  never  existed,  but  had  it  done  so  it  would  have  been 
a  disgrace  to  us.  Was  it  possible  that,  forgetful  of  our 
honour  and  our  most  important  interests  we  should  have 
accepted  a  few  shreds  of  territory  in  return  for  permitting  the 
complete  establishment  of  German  unity  !  For  after  all  if 
we  had  been  paid  we  should  have  had  to  earn  it ! 

No,  gentlemen,  this  pohcy  never  did  exist  and  I  add: 
the  proof  that  it  never  existed  is  that  no  one  dared  to 
mention  it  here.  Why  did  no  one  dare  ?  Because  it  was  not 
fit  to  be  mentioned,  because  French  honour  would  not  have 
listened  to  it,  because  moreover  French  perspicacity  would 
have  condemned  it. 

This  is  what  happened.  We  hesitated  between  different 
policies,  hoping  that  a  lucky  accident  would  result  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  situation.  Well,  an  accident  did  result  from 
it !     What  was  it  ?   The  aggrandisement  of  Prussia. 
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War  was  declared.  They  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  the  result.  No  doubt  it  is  a  bold  man  who  on 
the  eve  of  great  military  events  predicts  the  results.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  everybody  might  have  foreseen,  a 
thing  about  which  I  personaDy  have  always  been  quite  clear, 
a  thing  which  was  constantly  in  my  thoughts,  I  mean 
that  whatever  the  result  of  the  war  it  would  inevitably  be 
disastrous  to  Europe.  We  ought  to  have  foreseen  this  and 
prevented  it.  Unhappily  events  followed  their  course,  and 
they  speak  clearly.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  displayed  unsus- 
pected qualities.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  business  of  a 
Government  to  know  what  is  happening  in  foreign  countries 
and  means  are  given  it  of  iinding  out.  However  we  wiU  let 
that  pass.  Prussia,  they  say,  displayed  qualities  that  we 
did  not  give  her  credit  for.  She  had  a  new  armament  which 
has  exercised  a  great  influence.  We  ought  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  armament.  But  once  more  we  will  let 
that  pass.  Were  the  undeniable  qualities  of  the  Prussian  army, 
was  the  new  arm  she  wielded  the  deciding  factor  in  events  ? 
No  ;  the  truth,  which  is  now  known  to  everyone,  is  that  until 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  battle  of  Sadowa  was  going 
in  favour  of  Austria.  How  was  it  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  it  was  not  an  Austrian  victory?  Do  you  know?  Forty 
to  fifty  thousand  men  were  needed  at  the  right  of  the 
Austrian  army  to  hold  back  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who 
was  advancing  by  forced  marches  and  who  an  hour  later 
would  have  arrived  too  late. 

And  where  were  these  40  to  50  thousand  men  ?  At 
Custozza.  Not  simply  40  to  50  thousand,  but  130  to  140 
thousand  men  were  there  between  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige.  * 

Now  draw  your  conclusion.  The  conclusion  is  that  Italy, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  events  furnished  Prussia  with  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  her  example,  at  the  last  moment  gave 
her  the  material  help  she  needed  and  decided  the  destinies  of 
Europe. 

Thus  the  whole  truth  is  this :  Italian  unity  made  German 
unity  and  we  made  Italian  unity. 

*To  explain  all  the  allusions  here  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  a  sketch  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  of  1866.  Custozza  was  the 
battle  foujfht  in  June,  1866,  in  which  the  Italians  were  heavily  defeated 
by  the  Ausbrians.  The  battle  of  Sadowa  is  called  in  German  Koni^j;- 
giratz.  The  view  of  the  battle  given  here  by  Thiers — that  a  small 
chanjje  would  have  turned  it  into  a  Prussian  defeat — is  generally 
accepted. 
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No  doubt  if  at  the  start  we  had  not  considered  ourselves 
bound  by  the  examples  we  had  sanctioned  in  Italy,  no  doubt 
if  at  the  moment  of  the  Danish  crisis  we  had  said,  "We 
accepted  the  conduct  of  Count  Cavour  in  Italy,  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  Italy,  we  will  not  accept  anything  of 
the  sort  in  Germany,"  if  we  had  spoken  thus  at  the  moment 
of  the  Danish  crisis  the  apple  of  discord  which  led  to  war 
would  not  have  been  cast  in  Germany's  lap;  and  if,  when 
the  events  of  this  year  occurred,  we  had  said  to  Italy,  "  That 
will  do  !  we  created  you,  but  not  so  that  you  might  throw 
Europe  into  perturbation  to  our  detriment";  if  on  these  two 
occasions  we  had  not  considered  ourselves  bound  by  the 
sanction  we  had  given  to  events  in  Italy,  it  is  certain  that  we 
could  have  created  Italian  unity  without  creating  German 
unity. 

But  do  you  know  what  we  should  have  had  to  do  if  Italian 
unity  was  not  to  mean  German  unity  ?  Between  Italian  unity 
and  German  unity  we  should  have  had  to  place — what?  A 
very  inconsistent  action  on  France's  part.  To  my  mind  it 
would  have  been  preferable  for  France  to  be  inconsistent,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  misfortunes.  However  she  was  not 
inconsistent,  and  the  result  was  as  I  have  just  described  it. 
Italian  unity  created  German  unity  and  we  created  Italian 
unity. 

Now  what  is  the  present  situation?  I  maght  stop  at  this 
point.  But  it  is  more  honourable  to  exhaust  the  question,  and 
since  the  situation  is  serious  to  risk  my  credit  by  saying  how 
I  think  we  ought  to  act  in  such  a  situation — I  think  the 
House  will  forgive  me  for  detaining  it  a  little  longer — 
whilst  I  pledge  my  responsibility,  however  slight  this  is.  I 
think  I  owe  it  to  my  country.  Now  what  is  the  situation  ?  It 
is  extremely  serious.  The  Government  apparently  thinks  so, 
since  it  asks  you  to  increase  your  armaments  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent,  which  is  very  alarming  for  the  population. 
Wherein  lies  the  gravity  of  the  situation  ? 

Let  us  reduce  the  matter  to  a  few  words,  let  us  reduce  it  to 
its  most  striking   features. 

Germany  was  federative.  On  one  side,  close  to  us,  was  an 
active,  ambitious  power,  Prussia,  counting  almost  19  million 
subjects.  In  the  centre  was  the  German  confederation, 
counting  17  to  18  million  subjects,  and  then,  at  the  other  side, 
removed  from  us,  the  power  that  was  most  important  as 
regards  numbers,  Austria,  counting  36  million. 
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What  was  the  effect  of  this  grouping  of  States?  The 
effect  was  not  incapacity  for  a  defensive — Germany  was  per- 
fectly well  able  to  defend  herself — but  incapacity  to  under- 
take an  offensive. 

What  have  we  to-day  in  place  of  this  situation  ? 

We  have  Prussia  which,  directly  or  indirectly  (directly  by 
her  own  subjects  or  her  conquered  subjects,  indirectly  by  those 
she  has  swallowed  up  in  the  Northern  Confederation) — ^we  have 
Prussia,  I  say,  which  from  19  million  subjects  has  increased 
to  30  or  31  million. 

Now  I  turn  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  history.  W^hat  Power  is  there,  even  in  our  own  century, 
when  the  fate  of  States  has  changed  so  rapidly,  what  Power 
is  there  which  has  acquired,  not  in  a  few  years  but  in  a  few 
weeks,  11  or  12  million  subjects?     None. 

This  increase  then  is  enormous,  and  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  Northern  Confederation,  although  it  is  called  a 
Confederation,  is  something  very  different.  You  know 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  its  political  head,  that  he 
alone  represents  this  Northern  Confederation  in  its  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Powers  ;  you  know  also  that  he  as  its 
military  head,  that  he  only  has  to  speak  to  set  all  its  forces  in 
movement,  and  that  further  he  has  a  normal  Budget,  the 
duration  of  which  is  not  determined,  still  a  normal  Budget 
securing  him  a  fixed  number  of  men,  and  for  each  soldier  a 
sum  superior  to  that  which  the  French  soldier  costs  in  France. 
Consequently  we  may  say  without  any  exaggeration  that 
Prussia  possesses  absolutely  the  30  or  31  million  men  who 
constitute  the  Northern  Confederation-  What  else  does  she 
possess?  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  Baltic  coast, 
of  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  ;  let  us  consider  the  ques- 
tion solely  as  it  concerns  the  Continent.  She  has  an  admirable 
frontier — the  Rhine  and  the  Main — and  you  know  that  at  the 
junction  of  these  two  rivers  stands  Mainz — Mainz  which 
Napoleon  called  the  key  to  the  Continent,  and  why?  Because 
this  stronghold  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine's  course 
between  the  Alps  and  the  sea,  and  because,  established  at 
Mainz,  an  army  can  manoeuvre  on  the  right  and  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  because,  established  at  Mainz  where  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main  meet,  an  army  can  manoeuvre  on  the 
right  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Main.  Thus  in  place  of  a 
population  of  19  million  Prussia  has  31   milhon  ;  she  has  the 
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foremost  strongholds  of  Europe  on  the  most  impregnable 
frontier  for,  even  if  she  were  beaten  in  a  battle,  with  her 
army  resting  on  Mainz,  Coblentz  and  Cologne  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  drive  her  from  this  position.  Such  is  the 
situation  as  regards  Prussia.     But  I  have  not  finished. 

There  are  nine  to  ten  million  Germans  composing  the 
Southern  Confederation.  After  the  Peace  of  Prague  these 
nine  to  ten  million  Germans  were  to  form  an  independent 
Confederation.  What  were  they  told  ?  That  they  would 
become  the  old  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  then,  from  a  sort 
of  patriotic  scruple,  they  stopped  short:  and  what  did  they 
do?  They  formed  themselves  into  a  military  confederation 
whose  principle  is  the  adoption  of  the  Prussian  mihtary 
system.  The  thing  is  done  now  ;  the  treaties  constituting  this 
military  unity  have  just  been  published  ;  anybody  can  judge 
them. 

You  also  know  (for  we  have  heard  it  both  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  from  Count  Bismarck,  whose  frankness  is  at 
least  equal  to  his  cleverness),  you  know  that  they  are  in 
haste  to  constitute  the  Northern  Confederation  in  order  to 
settle  as  soon  as  possible  their  relations  with  the  Southern 
Confederation.  Well,  you  know  what  these  relations  between 
the  two  Confederations  will  be  ;  they  will  consist  in  a  very 
close  military  alliance.  Already  it  is  universally  talked  about, 
and  then  Prussia,  which  already  has  31  million  subjects,  will 
have,  not  all  of  them  as  subjects  but  some  as  auxiliaries 
intimately  united  to  her,  40  million  subjects  and  40  million 
on  our  frontier-     Such  is  the  situation. 

I  know  quite  well  that  both  in  Prussia  and  Southern 
Germany  there  are  the  remains  of  the  Federal  Party,  which 
was  the  real  German  party,  the  most  numerous  party,  now 
obliged  to  yield  before  triumphant  might.  I  know  that  this 
party  raises  a  very  real  resistance  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  But  from  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  undeniable  for 
any  clear-sighted  politician — and  I  have  not  met  a  single  one 
who  retained  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  question — it  is  un- 
deniable that  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  instead  of  the  old 
German  Confederation,  capable  of  a  strong  defensive,  incapable 
of  an  offensive  action,  we  now  have  a  nation  of  40  million  men, 
whom  I  shall  not  offend  when  I  say  that  it  is  at  the  same  time 
young,  active,  audacious  and  devoured  by  ambition. 
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As  for  Austria,  whose  important  position  in  Germany  we 
said  we  wished  to  maintain,  she  is  now  outside  the  Con- 
federation. She  counts  for  nothing  in  its  eyes  and,  as  you 
know,  she  is  unhappily  almost  broken  at  the  present  moment. 
She  is  trying  to  recover  herself :  we  must  hope  that  she  will 
succeed,  for  if  she  does  not  succeed  the  13  or  14 
million  Germans  belonging  to  her  will  pass  over  to  Greater 
Germany.  These,  gentlemen,  are  truths  which  no  one  can 
contest  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  European 
affairs. 

But  are  these  the  only  dangers  threatening  Europe?  No, 
gentlemen,  they  are  not.  I  will  not  treat  the  question  of  the 
East  to-day.  Heaven  forbid !  You  are  all  too  tired,  and  so 
am  I,  for  me  to  start  this  question  ;  but  still,  if  I  am  to  give 
you  a  complete  picture  of  events  you  must  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  East. 

In  the  East,  as  you  know,  we  are  faced  with  a  peril  at 
least  as  great  as  the  German  peril. 

What  is  this  peril? 

Once  more  I  will  show  you  the  policy  of  good  sense  as 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  nationalities,  which  is  a  policy  of 
phantoms.  What  is  the  interest  not  only  of  France  but  of 
all  Europe  in  the  East  ?  Simply  to  prevent  something  happen- 
ing there  similar  to  what  has  happened  to  Germany,  to  pre- 
vent Constantinople  from  falling  into  hands  already  too 
powerful,  Constantinople  which  Napoleon  defined  so  accurately 
when  at  Tilsit,  taking  a  map  and  dividing  Europe  between 
himself  and  Alexander,  he  exclaimed  leaping  like  a  lion, 
"  Constantinople  !  .  .  .  Constantinople  means  the  dominion  of 
the  world  !  " 

Only  one  witness  was  present  at  the  interview  between  the 
two  emperors,  the  worthy  M.  de  Meneval,  who  was  only 
indiscreet  on  one  single  occasion,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
then  his  indiscretion  was  in  the  service  of  history  ;  he  it  was 
who  several  times  told  me  this  anecdote. 

I  repeat,  what  do  Europe's  interests  in  the  East  demand  in 
the  opinion  of  sensible  people?  They  demand  that  Con- 
^tantinoj)]e  shall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  great 
European  powers.  Now  there  is  no  chance  that  England  will 
seize  Constantinople,  it  has  never  entered  her  mind.  You 
know  that  if  she  listened  to  the  policy  of  great  agglomerations 
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it  is  not  on  Constantinople  that  she  would  cast  her  gaze. 
England  therefore  is  out  of  the  question.  Nor  is  it  un- 
happy Austria,  struggling  amidst  the  difficulties  of  her  situa- 
tion, that  we  need  fear  at  Constantinople.  But — and  this 
statement  need  give  no  offence  to  a  great  power — the  danger 
is  that  Constantinople  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  umbrage  anywhere  ;  heaven 
forbid  !  The  situation  is  already  too  serious  for  me  to  cast 
further  inflammable  material  into  the  hotbed  of  universal 
discord.  But  it  is  important  at  this  moment  to  present  things 
as  they  are.  What,  I  repeat,  do  Europe's  interests  demand.? 
They  demand  that  Constantinople  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  If  Russia,  already  ex- 
tending from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Behring  Straits  and 
traversed  by  rivers  whose  waters  swell  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  if  Russia  expanded  to  Constantinople  she 
would  count  more  than  loo  million  subjects,  and  immediately 
Napoleon's  sinister  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled  ! 

You  now  see  Europe's  peril,  you  see  what  French  interests 
consist  in,  you  see  the  true  policy  to  be  followed.  Look  on 
the  other  hand  at  the  policy  of  phantoms  ;  I  will  describe  it, 
and  already  you  guess  what  it  is  ;  it  is  the  policy  of 
nationalities. 

In  execution  of  this  policy  we  must  free  the  Christians 
from  the  Turkish  rule. 

Naturally  if  we  could  create  a  Christian  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople everyone  would  be  delighted.  I  personally  should 
be  delighted.  But  how  numerous  are  these  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire?  There  are  nine  or  ten  million  of  them.  Are 
they  in  agreement?  We  all  know  that  they  are  divided,  not 
only  by  religious  but  above  all  by  racial  differences.  They 
consist  of  two  million  Greeks  called  Hellenes,  four  million 
Greeks  of  Latin  race,  Roumanians,  several  million  Slavs, 
Serbs,  Bulgars,  and  Bosnians  ;  and  as  you  very  well  know, 
not  one  of  these  Christian  races  is  willing  to  accept  the  domina- 
tion of  the  others  ;  the  Hellenes  would  not  consent  to  be 
governed  either  by  the  Roumanians  or  the  Serbs,  just  as  the 
Roumanians  and  the  Serbs  would  not  be  governed  by  the 
Hellenes.  So  you  expect  to  create  a  Christian  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople with  ten  million  Christians,  divided  by  differences 
of  race  ?     It  is  pure  romance  ! 
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What  on  the  other  hand  does  the  policy  of  common  sense 
require?  That  we  should  maintain  the  Turks  at  Constanti- 
nople since  they  are  there.  I  do  not  say  it  out  of  fondness 
for  the  Turks  .   .   .  but  I  repeat,  they  are  there. 

We  hear  people  say,  "  They  are  barbarians  !  "  Well,  that 
is  true,  gentlemen,  but  barbarians  though  they  are,  they  are 
not  more  uncivilised  than  those  who  would  replace  them. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  quote  the  authority  of  that  wise  minister, 
that  lofty  mind,  that  noble  character.  Lord  Derby.  Read 
his  speech,  so  full  of  wisdom,  which  he  pronounced  the  other 
day  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  you  will  see  that  these 
Turks  are  not  more  barbarous  than  those  who  are  seeking  to 
take  their  place. 

We  also  hear,  "  But  the  Turks  are  not  Christians."  What- 
ever have  politics  to  do  with  that  ?  I  wish  they  were 
Christians,  I  recognise  the  full  superiority  of  the  Gospel  over 
the  Koran,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  would  as  soon 
have  a  Turk  who  is  a  faithful  observer  of  the  Koran  as  a 
Christian  forgetful  of  the  Gospel. 

I  wish  we  had  a  power  at  Constantinople  with  our  own 
ways  and  customs,  our  preferences  and  sympathies,  I  wish 
we  had,  but  common  sense  tells  us  to  take  what  fate  has 
given  us.  Now  fate  has  given  us  in  Turkey  from  17  to  18 
million  Turks.  They  are  all  of  them  brave,  and  since  they 
are  there  the  sensible  policy  is  to  leave  them  there. 

Where  does  the  real  danger  come  from  then  ?  You  know, 
everybody  knows,  it  comes  from  the  neighbouring  power, 
Russia.  Is  Russia  in  a  hurry }  No,  Russia  (I  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  Russia),  Russia  has  at  her  head  a  most  en- 
lightened prince,  who  is  sensible  enough  to  prefer  civilising 
his  empire  to  extending  it.  All  the  judicious  men  of  his 
empire  are  on  his  side  ;  but  there  are  others.  Never  were 
Russian  passions  more  roused  than  at  the  present  moment. 
You  have  only  to  follow  European  events  and  to  read  every- 
thing that  is  being  written.  I  repeat,  never  was  the  Russian 
nation  more  roused  by  wild  enthusiasm  than  at  present.  The 
wild  enthusiasms  of  the  nation  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
sovereign  are  now  coming  to  an  agreement. 

From  this  agreement  has  sprung  the  policy  of  sympathy 
with  the  Christians.  Little  by  little  they  will  try  to  separate 
them  from  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  will  pave  the  way  to 
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events  which  they  do  not  avow  but  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee. 
You  see  the  danger  threatening  Europe.  Unfortunately  this 
danger  is  closely  linked  to  that  other  danger  which  may  arise 
from  Germany,  and  the  link  between  the  two  is  the 
similarity  of  interests  which  exists  between  Russia  and 
Prussia. 

Russia  calculates,  and  cannot  help  calculating  as  follows, 
she  cannot  help  thinking:  "How  am  I  affected  by  Count 
Bismarck's  operations  on  the  Rhine  or  further  away  still  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee  ?  Such  operations  may  concern  France  and 
even  England,  they  do  not  concern  me.  My  business  is  to  do 
what  I  like  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Prussia  will  not  put  any 
obstacle  in  my  way."  As  for  Prussia,  her  line  of  argument 
cannot  but  be  as  follows:  "What  does  it  matter  to  me  if 
Russia  does  as  she  likes  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea?  It  is 
for  Austria  and  England  to  watch  her  movements.  The  main 
thing  for  me  is  to  carry  out  my  policy  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Zuyder  Zse,  where  Russia  will  never  think  of  thwarting  me." 

Faced  by  this  situation  our  shrewdest  politicians,  those 
most  versed  in  European  affairs,  ask  themselves  this  question, 
the  answer  to  which  is  perhaps  known  to  the  Government :  "Is 
there  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia?" 

I  personally  have  no  information  on  the  matter  but  I  do 
know — and  it  is  a  more  serious  point  to  my  mind — that  these 
two  powers  are  united  by  similarity  of  interests  and  the  most 
solid  alliance  consists  in  unity  of  interests. 

Shall  I  give  you  a  striking  example?  In  March  last  year 
Prussia  and  Italy  were  bound  by  no  alliance  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  because  their 
interests  were  similar. 

You  see  where  the  danger,  the  real  danger  lies. 

It  is  true,  I  repeat  the  point,  that  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  is  very  wise  and  does  not  want  to  hurry 
events  ;  it  is  true  that  Count  Bismarck  is  very  clever  and  he 
also  does  not  v/ant  to  hurry  them. 

But  what  is  the  situation  in  Europe?  This,  that  events 
now  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  who,  I  admit, 
is  very  moderate  and  the  prudence  of  a  minister  who  is  very 
ambitious :  neither  this  wisdom  nor  this  prudence  are  a 
guarantee  of  the  eternal  maintenance  of  the   status  quo. 

Before   the  last  war   on   whom  did   events  depend?     On 
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France.      At  present  they   are  in   the  hands  of   Prussia  and 
Russia.     There  you  have  the  situation  in  two  words. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

Oh  !  I  admit  that  in  a  situation  hke  the  present  we  cannot 
do  wonders. 

But  what  pohcy  are  we  to  follow  ? 

Two  policies  are  possible. 

The  first,  which  for  my  part  I  condemn  unreservedly 
because  it  is  dishonourable  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
certainly  nothing  but  a  snare  to  France,  the  first  consists  in 
siding  with  the  ambitious  party.  I  am  thinking  of  that 
policy  of  great  agglomerations  which  I  defined  just  now  by 
a  sort  of  proverb:  "You  help  yourself  and  I  will  help 
myself." 

If  France  followed  this  policy  she  would  become  odious  to 
the  whole  world  for,  by  acting  thus,  she  would  sanction  any 
operations  that  ambitious  powers  liked  to  embark  upon  ;  thus 
German  unity  would  soon  be  accomplished  in  its  entirety  and 
the  East  would  be  invaded.  As  soon  as  France  had  given  the 
word  for  this  policy  everyone  would  follow  it,  and  whilst 
Prussia  and  Russia  would  meet  with  no  difficulties  you  perhaps 
would  be  faced  by  very  serious  ones  as  you  advanced  towards 
the  Scheldt.  Consequently  this  policy  would  be  at  once  an 
iniquity  and  a  folly  on  our  part  and  after  having  been  the 
most  guilty  in  the  matter  we  should  probably  also  be  the  ones 
to  suffer  the  most. 

I  therefore  reject  this  first  policy. 

I  come  to  the  second,  the  only  honourable  and  sensible  one 
to  my  mind  in  the  present  situation. 

This  policy  consists  in  placing  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
interests  that  are  threatened  and  saying:  "In  the  name  of 
France's  integrity,  in  the  name  of  her  might  which  you  do  not 
deny,  in  the  name  of  what  she  has  been  and  must  remain  in 
the  world,  France,  instead  of  lending  herself  to  this  devasta- 
tion of  the  Universe  will  take  up  the  defence  of  all  countries 
whose  interests  are  threatened,  and  will  summon  them  to  fall 
in  behind  her  to  prevent  new  iniquities." 

Moreover,  this  policy  can  be  a  peace  policy.  For  my  part 
(forgive  an  expression  of  personal  opinions,  gentlemen,  which 
no  one  should  utter),  for  my  part  I  am  not  in  favour  of  war. 
War  would  be  a  folly  if  I  may  use  the  vvord  ;  it  would  hasten 
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on  events  which  we  must  stop.  Our  pohcy  should  be  whilst 
accepting  what  has  taken  place  (we  might  have  prevented  it 
and  we  were  wrong  not  to  prevent  it,  but  it  is  too  late  now), 
whilst  accepting  what  has  taken  place,  to  declare  resolutely 
that  we  will  not  suffer  the  matter  to  go  further.  Our  policy 
should  be  not  to  try  to  reverse  events  but  to  stop  them,  to 
stay  them,  at  least  to  check  their  course. 

That  is  the  policy  we  should  adopt. 

Does  that  mean  war  ?     No  !  a  thousand  times,  no  ! 

Peace,  peace  is  sufficient. 

And  the  proof  that  it  is  sufficient  is  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  take  us  into  account. 

The  government  has  said  that  Prussia  tried  not  to  wound 
our  national  susceptibihties.  That  is  true.  We  must  make  the 
most  of  this  situation.  They  think  France  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  they  are  quite  right.  If  any  power  doubted  it 
France  would  show  her  that  she  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

That  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  peace  policy  winning  the 
day  if  backed  by  wise  and  resolute  action,  and  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  this. 

Oh  !  no  doubt  disarmament  is  an  attractive  prospect  ;  but 
if  with  things  as  they  are  France  were  not  strong,  and  very 
strong,  what  would  happen? 

Each  power  would  pursue  its  own  ambitions  and  the  world 
would  be  convulsed.  France  then  must  remain  strong,  and 
we  will  conscientiously  examine  the  bill  relating  to  our  military 
organisation.  We  will  examine  it  as  patriotic  Frenchmen  mind- 
ful only  of  our  country's  interests,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  my  country's  interests. 
I  serve  no  interests  but  those  of  my  country,  I  can  swear  it  in 
its  presence  ;  I  have  no  thought  but  for  the  welfare  of  France 
and  for  my  own  memory,  for  I  am  drawing  towards  the  close 
of  my  life.  I  respect  the  dynasty  1  have  served  but  my 
country's  welfare  is  my  sole  care,  the  sole  goal  towards  which 
all  my  actions  tend.  Yes,  with  the  experience  and  know- 
ledge, however  slight  it  is,  which  I  owe  to  my  years  and 
studies  I  will  examine  sincerely  your  schemes  of  military 
organisation,  and  if  they  give  France  the  strength  she 
requires,  if  they  relieve  the  population  of  anxiety,  I  will  adopt 
them,  but  I  intend  to  examine  them  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
patriotic  Frenchman,  of  a  patriotic  citizen. 
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We  have  said  that  France  must  be  well-armed  ;  now  what 
do  I  mean  by  a  prudent  and  yet  strong  policy  ?  This :  whilst 
giving  France  efficient  means  of  resistance  we  must  make  her 
the  hope  of  other  powers,  we  must  group  European  interests 
around  her.  Unhappily  European  interests  to-day  do  not 
centre  in  you  and,  to  speak  the  truth  bluntly,  you  have  no 
allies  in  Europe.  Just  run  over  the  European  powers  and  see 
if,  at  the  present  moment,  you  have  a  single  one  of  them 
with  you. 

You  presumably  do  not  think  that  Austria,  Austria  still 
endeavouring  to  recover  herself  but  not  having  succeeded, 
Austria  who  is  unable  in  her  present  situation  to  think  of  any- 
one but  herself  and  who  in  any  case  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
feel  any  confidence  in  France  or  any  gratitude  towards  her, 
you  do  not  think  that  Austria  can  be  our  Ally. 

Italy  ?  But  Italy,  as  you  see,  is  looking  for  new  adven- 
tures ;  and  why  ?  We  tried  to  make  her  happy,  we  did  not 
succeed,  and  she  is  at  present  faced  by  two  difficulties  as  yet 
unsolved.  I  do  not  like  to  play  the  prophet  but  I  doubt 
whether  she  will  succeed  in  solving  them.  These  two  diffi- 
culties are  the  following.  In  the  first  place,  in  this  land  where 
they  claimed  that  they  were  acting  on  the  consent  of  the 
populations  they  must  now  begin  by  reconciling  Turin, 
Florence,  Naples,  Palermo.  This  difficulty  has  not  yet  been 
surmounted. 

The  second  lies  in  establishing  a  budget  given  the  two 
following  facts:  Expenditure  1,100  million  (as  shown  in  the 
latest  financial  statements),  and  to  meet  this  expenditure  of 
1,100  million  an  income  which  has  not  yet  reached  700  million 
in  effective  recourses,  including  Venice !  Thus  seven  to 
eleven.  When  these  two  difficulties  make  themselves  felt 
what  happens  ?  In  order  to  escape  from  them  Italy  launches 
into  new  adventures.  She  seized  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
then  the  States  of  the  Holy  See,  then  Venice.  I  do  not  know 
where  she  will  next  turn  for  a  solution.  We  may  make  a 
guess,  for  if  the  Roman  question  is  in  suspense  it  is  not  yet 
settled.  Thus  Italy  is  no  ally  for  you  who  desire  universal 
peace. 

As  for  Spain,  you  know  the  Pyrenees  were  never  higher. 

England?  I  am  not  telling  you  anything  you  do  not  know 
when  I  say  that  England  is  sick  of  continental  affairs.  Her 
disgust  at  first  was  simply  a  passing  fit  of  temper,  it  has  now 
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become  systematic.  She  was  bound  to  us  in  a  fellowship  of 
arms  and  had  supported  us,  even  in  the  Polish  negotiations. 
All  she  got  out  of  it  was  bitter  vexations.  She  broke  away. 
After  that,  although  very  discontented,  she  tried  to  co-operate 
with  us  again  in  the  Danish  question  ;  we  were  not  of  her 
opinion  and  that  day  she  left  us,  that  day  she  started  on  her 
system  of  disillusioned  indifference.  She  said  to  herself, 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  continental  events?  The  sea  is  my 
domain." 

Gentlemen,  I  love  and  respect  England  but  we  must  admit 
that  the  joy  she  manifested  at  events  in  Germany  was 
ungenerous.  She  has  now  no  reason  for  taking  any  interest 
in  continental  affairs.  And  yet  if  she  sees  danger  brewing 
in  the  East  her  interest  is  always  ready  to  revive.  But  when 
she  hears  us  profess  the  policy  of  great  agglomerations  she 
is  clever  enough  to  see  what  that  leads  to  and  the  thought  of 
the  Scheldt  makes  her  forget  the  Bosphorus.  Thus,  gentle- 
men, you  see  that  England  might  become  our  ally  but  she  is 
not  our  ally  at  the  present  moment.  As  for  Russia,  I  will 
not  say  that  she  is  disgusted  by  events  ;  no,  she  is  not  dis- 
gusted but  she  also  keeps  aloof.  After  the  Crimean  War 
she  harboured  no  feelings  of  resentment  towards  us,  none. 
She  opened  her  arms  to  us  ;  we  replied  by  the  Polish 
negotiations. 

Then  the  Danish  question  arose  ;  she  wanted  to  co-operate 
with  us  ;  we  held  a  different  opinion  from  her. 

And  finally  this  summer,  when  the  peace  of  Prague  was 
about  to  be  concluded,  she  offered  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions of  which  Germany  was  the  object  and  to  intervene  with 
France  as  guarantor  of  the  German  Confederation.  It  was 
a  mere  proposal  she  made  but  once  again  we  rejected  her 
advances. 

There  is  a  well-known  paper,  which  expresses  the  thoughts 
of  the  Russian  government,  as  everybody  knows,  the  5/. 
Petersburg  Journal  ;  now  what  did  Russia  say  through  this 
political  organ  ? 

"It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  longer  such  a  thing  as  the 
interest  of  Europe  ;  and  since  the  interest  of  Europe  no  longer 
exists  each  can  follow  his  own  interest." 

Thereupon,  without  further  thought,  Russia  devoted  her- 
self to  her  own  interests. 
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Thus  Austria  almost  broken,  Italy  on  the  look-out  for 
adventures,  England  deliberately  indifferent  to  European 
affairs,  Russia  deaf  to  anything  except  her  own  interest  be- 
cause the  interest  of  Europe  no  longer  exists — such  is  the  state 
of  the  powers  around  us. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  an  alliance  with  them  ?  Clearly 
there  is  not.  But  is  it  impossible  for  us  to  become  the  centre 
of  European  interests  ?  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible.    It  is  in  France's  hands. 

The  day  that  she  says  in  so  many  words  that  she  means 
to  defend  interests  which  are  in  danger  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  will  never  lay  hands  on  any  European  interest,  if 
she  speaks  out  resolutely  and  convincingly  you  may  be  sure 
that  on  that  day,  in  presence  of  the  danger  threatening  in  the 
East,  England  will  come  over  to  us  ;  personally  I  am  certain 
of  this. 

And  I  assure  you,  I  who  frequently  during  the  course  of 
long  years  have  been  the  advocate  of  an  alliance  with 
England,  that  never  did  I  think  it  as  necessary  as  to-day. 
If  I  were  a  member  of  the  government  I  should  have  to  be 
discreet  ;  I  am  a  private  citizen  and  can  say  what  I  think,  and 
I  am  convinced  it  will  be  easy  to  create  a  definite  tie  with 
England,  on  condition  we  defend  interests  endangered  and 
undertake  always  to  respect  them. 

The  day  we  frankly  and  sincerely  make  our  policy  known 
France  and  England  will  be  closely  united.  Do  you  know 
what  \vill  happen  then  ?  The  small  States  will  rally  around 
you  and  will  give  you  useful  and  honourable  support  and 
you  will  have,  on  the  side  of  France  and  England,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Portugal  ; 
Portugal  where  your  manifesto  excited  considerable  anxiety, 
as  clearly  shown  in  a  speech  which  the  Minister  of  that  country 
pronounced  a  few  weeks  ago.  You  will  thus  have  numerous 
and  reputable  supporters  in  the  small  states  ;  Austria  will  not 
be  long  in  joining  you  and  when  England,  France,  Austria 
and  the  small  states  unite  to  maintain  the  status-quo  m  Europe, 
you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  ambitious  powers  will  begin  to 
reflect  and  perhaps  CI  say  perhaps,  but  for  me  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty), perhaps  we  shall  obtain  for  France  and  Europe  a  short 
period  of  repose,  prosperity,  and  freedom  from  anxiety,  which 
Europe  is  in  great  need  of  to-day  and  of  which  she  is 
absolutely  deprived. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  only  add  one  word. 

Oh  !  no  doubt  this  policy  is  as  unpretentious  as  common 
sense  ;  it  will  not  win  the  applause  which  was  formerly  given 
to  you,  when  you  talked  of  delivering  Italy  and  Poland.  But 
allow  me  to  call  things  by  the  name  I  think  they  deserve  ;  my 
name  for  the  applause  you  sought  and  won  is — vain  popularity. 
It  now  remains  for  you  to  win  the  right  sort  of  popularity, 
sane  and  stable.  This  is  the  popularity  you  seemed  to  have 
in  view  when  you  announced  new  liberties  for  France.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  that  plan.  It  is  thus  that  you  will  win  just 
popularity. 

A  desire  for  just  popularity  is  not  the  only  reason  why  you 
should  act  thus  ;  there  is  another  most  becoming  reason.  At  a 
moment  when  the  burden  of  public  affairs  is  going  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  country  itself,  justice  demands  that  the 
country  should  be  given  that  share  in  the  government  of  affairs 
to  which  it  has  a  right. 

You  wiU  further  have  the  advantage  of  rekindling  the 
flame  of  patriotism  in  all  its  ardour  ;  not  that  this  flame  is 
ever  extinguished  in  France  but  like  all  flames  it  sometimes 
needs  to  be  quickened  by  a  stimulating  blast,  and  no  blast  is 
more  stimulating  than  that  of  liberty. 

Thus  beside  winning  just  and  wholesome  popularity  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  performing  a  great  act  of  justice 
towards  the  country  and  also  the  chance  of  reviving  the 
nation's  patriotism. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  last  reflection. 

I  would  never  advise  any  party,  even  the  opposition,  to 
hunt  for  popularity  and  yet  it  would  be  natural  enough  in 
an  opposition.  But  governments  have  nothing  to  do  with 
seeking  popularity.  Governments  have  a  great  and  infallible 
judge  against  whom  there  is  no  appeal.  Do  you  know  who 
this  judge  is  ?  The  issue.  Their  policy  must  be  endorsed  by 
the  issue.  When  the  issue  does  not  endorse  it  no  applause 
can  replace  the  approval  of  the  supreme  judge. 

As  for  me,  if  I  advise  you  to  follow  this  policy  it  is 
clearly  because  I  think  it  the  best,  and  for  my  part  I  never 
follow  any  other  policy. 

I  do  not  consider  whether  the  papal  question,  the  question 
of  nationalities  are  popular  questions  or  not.  I  look  at  them 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country's  interests  and 
I  always  adhere  to  these  interests. 
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If  a  man  standing  alone  with  no  party  behind  him,  with- 
out support  even  in  the  press,  can  act  in  this  manner,  a 
government  with  all  the  strength  those  in  power  enjoy  can 
follow  it  much  more  easily,  with  much  greater  safety  to 
itself. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  beg  you,  for  your  own  sakes  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  country,  pursue  exclusively  this  policy 
which  I  call  the  policy  of  good  sense  for,  I  assure  you,  we 
cannot  afford  to  commit  a  single  other  mistake.* 


'Thiers'  words  arc  :  "  11  n^y  iJ  plus  ufic  seule  faute  a  cojttmettre." 
They  seem  plain  words  and  yet  their  meaning  was  much  discussed. 
Thiers  gives  his  own  interpretation  in  the  third  speech  printed  in  this 
volume  (p.   130). 
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SPEECH  II. 


The  Roman  Question, 

INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  speech  of  Thiers  was  dehvered  on  December  2nd, 
1867.  It  is  given  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
orator's  method  and  ideas.  It  has  little  relation,  if  any 
to  the  problems  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  it  does  not  show 
the  speaker  as  a  true  prophet.  The  new  Italian  kingdom  has 
shown  vigour  and  skill  much  greater  than  Thiers  credited  it 
with.  He  was  right  in  saying  that  not  only  had  Italian  unity 
brought  a  large  measure  of  German  unity,  but  it  would  soon 
lead  up  to  a  larger  and  completer  measure  ;  and  that  German 
unity  would,  when  won,  be  a  terrible  menace  to  the  historic 
position  of  France.  He  was  right  in  believing  that  no  con- 
vention would  induce  the  Italian  kingdom  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  establishing  its  capital  at  Rome  and  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope  was  menaced  by  the  most  dangerous  forces.  It 
is  not  certain  that  he  was  wrong  when  he  said  that  the  interests 
of  Italy  and  of  Europe  would  best  be  served  by  a  federal  and 
not  by  a  centralised  and  unitary  constitution.  But  in  the  great 
war  of  19 1 4  the  services  of  Italy  have  been  too  great  to  allow 
Frenchmen  ever  again  to  adopt  the  tone  of  depreciation  and 
almost  of  hostility  which  Thiers  allows  himself  to  use  towards 
the  House  of  Savoy.  Still,  the  speech  retains  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  He  deals  with  the  question  of  Balance  of  Power,  and 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  religion  with  freshness  and  penetra- 
tion. On  neither  point  will  his  ideas  be  quite  acceptable  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  but  his  treatment  of  the  questions  and  the 
whole  speech  is  stimulating  and  challenging.  The  speech  was 
a  great  success,  and,  though  Thiers  was  in  the  opposition  and 
one  of  its  most  dangerous  members,  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
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Government.  M.  Rouher,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, said,  "Jamais  Vlialie  ne  s'emparera  de  Rome."  (Italy 
v^ill  never  lay  her  hands  on  Rome.) 

It  is  impossible  in  our  introductory  note  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  relations  of  France  to  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  following  points  may  clear  up  some  obscurities  in  the 
speech. 

Napoleon  the  Third  had  always  been  interested  in  the 
Italian  question.  In  his  adventurous  youth  he  had  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  the  Carbonari,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
throne  devotion  to  the  national  cause  of  Italy  was  one  of  the 
sincerest  and  most  persistent  points  in  his  policy.  The 
strangely  named  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (its  strength  and 
importance  were  drawn  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy)  had 
championed  the  cause  of  Italy  against  Austria  in  1848- 1849, 
but  had  failed.  It  was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  Cavour  that  he 
saw  that  Italy  could  not  be  liberated  by  her  own  efforts.  He 
had  induced  Napoleon  to  promise  to  send  a  French  army  to 
the  assistance  of  Italy  if  war  broke  out.  Cavour  saw  to  it 
that  war  did  break  out  in  1859.  The  French  Army  joined 
the  Sardinian  Army,  won  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino,  but  then,  to  the  indignation  of  the  Italian  patriots, 
made  peace  with  Austria.  That  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  winning  of  Italian  liberty.  In  the  second  stage  France 
played  only  an  indirect  part,  but  that  part  was  of  great 
importance,  as  the  following  speech  shows.  By  the  peace 
of  Villafranca  (or  Zurich)  only  Lombardy  had  been  annexed 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  proposal  was  to  form 
a  confederation  of  Italian  states  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  duchies  and  dis- 
tricts— Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany  and  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Papal  states — declared  their  desire  to  join  in  the 
national  movement  and  to  unite  with  Sardinia  and  Lombardy. 
The  approval  of  France  was  as  necessary  here  as  her  active 
co-operation  had  been  in  1859.  Napoleon  the  Third  gave 
his  approval  on  condition  that  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ceded 
to  him.  It  was  the  worst  of  the  many  blunders  of  his  reign, 
but  this  marks  the  second  stage  on  the  road  to  Italian  unity 
(i860).  The  third  followed  immediately.  Garibaldi  sailed 
on  his  famous  adventure  to  Sicily,  and  won,  or  rather 
liberated,  both  that  island  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Kingdom  of  Naples  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Victor   Emmanuel   by  the    Papal   States.        Cavour,    without 
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excuse,  invaded  them,  defeated  the  Papal  Army  at  Castel- 
fidardo,  and  joined  hands  with  Garibaldi.  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Papal  States  were  annexed  to 
what  was  now  the  Kmgdom  of  Italy.  Thus  the  ^hird  stage 
was  accomplished  (i860).  The  fourth  and  the  fifth  may  be 
dismissed  in  two  sentences.  In  1866  Italy  joined  with 
Prussia  in  the  war  against  Austria,  and  was  rewarded 
(despite  her  military  failure)  by  the  cession  of  Venice. 
Lastly,  in  1870,  when,  owing  to  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  French  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Rome,  the  Italian 
Army  marched  into  Rome  and  Italian  unity  reached  the  limits 
that  it  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War. 

But  how  did  there  come  to  be  a  French  garrison  in  Rome  ? 
Briefly,  as  foUows.  In  1849  there  had  been  a  rising  in 
Rome.  The  Pof>e  had  been  driven  out.  A  repubhc  had  been 
declared  under  the  leadership  of  Mazzini.  The  newly-formed 
Republic  of  France  interfered,  sent  an  army  under  Oudinot 
to  restore  the  Pope,  and  maintained  a  garrison  to  support 
him.  The  following  speech  gives  some  idea  of  the  difficulties, 
political  and  moral,  which  the  situation  gave  rise  to. 
Garibaldi  had  tried  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  Papal 
States,  but  had  been  defeated  by  the  French  and  Papal 
forces  in  November,  1867.  This  event  led  to  the  debate  in 
which  Thiers  delivered  this  speech. 
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11. 

ANALYSIS. 

Nature  of  the  Roman  question.  Rome  and  Italy  irreconcilable. 
The  European  Conference  can  give  no  help. 

Italy  claims  the  complete  unification  of  the  peninsula.  How  is 
France  affected  by  it  in  fact  and  in  right  ?  The  policy  of  France  in 
1859  a  mistake.  The  wise  thing  would  have  been  to  win  free  con- 
stitutions for  each  of  the  states  of  Italy  and  to  arrange  a 
Federal  Government  for  the  whole.  Under  the  actual  arrangement 
Italy  has  overcome  neither  her  racial  nor  her  financial  difficulties. 
The  Italian  revolution,  moreover,  has  directly  led  to  the  victory  of 
Prussia  in  Germany,  and  worse  is  yet  to  come. 

The  question  of  principle.  Have  we  a  right  to  interfere.?  Yes; 
because  until  some  system  of  international  justice  is  established  the 
Balance  of  Power  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  national  policy. 
All  other  countries — England,  Prussia,  Russia — act  on  this  principle. 
On  this  principle  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  or  to  exclude  from  that  advance  any  single 
Power.  At  any  rate,  we  need  not  have  assisted  Savoy  with  men 
and  money,  m  doing  what  was  dangerous  to  ourselves.  The 
fatal  consequences  to  France  of  Italian  events,  which  are  directly  due 
to  French  action  and  inaction.  Italy  now  promises  to  abstain  from 
attacking  Rome,  but  she  will  not  and  cannot  keep  her  promise. 
Having  done  so  much  for  Italy  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  defend  Rome 
against  her. 

This  is  not  merely  a  political  question  :  it  is  also  a  religious  one. 
France,  the  child  of  the  Revolution,  ought  to  respect  all  religions 
and  to  attack  none.  Digression  on  the  duty  of  the  State.  It  has 
moral  as  well  as  material  aims,  and  for  its  moral  aims  it  needs 
the  support  of  religion,  and  should  respect  it  in  all  its  forms. 
The  example  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  philosophic  basis  of 
toleration.  To  defend  the  Papal  States  against  Italy  is  an 
act  of  toleration.  The  example  of  England,  where  "  the  Queen  is  a 
female  Pope,"  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
France  has  special  reasons  to  protect  Catholicism  ;  compare  the  action 
of  England  and  Russia.  Voltaire  would  be  of  my  opinion  now.  If  we 
withdrew  our  support  from  the  Pope  we  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
destroyed  his  power.  Let  us,  then,  defend  the  Pope  in  spite  of  all 
attacks.     Summary. 

Practical  conclusions.  Maintain  your  garrison  in  Rome  or  Civita 
Vecchia.  The  miserable  and  unstable  condition  of  Italy.  The  rela- 
tion of  Germany  to  the  Italian  question,  liismarck  and  his  aims. 
You  are  safe  if  you  stand  firm.  The  frontier  of  Italy.  Tell  Italy 
frankly  that  you  will  never  abandon  the  Pope.  So  only  will  our 
interests  and  our  honour  be  safe. 
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The  Roman  Question. 

GENTLEMEN,  I  have  listened  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  with  all  the  attention  which  is  due  to  the  high 
office  which  he  holds  and  to  the  grave  subject  which 
he  has  brought  before  you.  As  I  hstened  to  him  I  hoped 
to  find  in  the  speech  that  he  made  to  you  not  merely  a  clear 
and  definite  assertion  of  the  great  principles  which  are  at 
issue,  but  also  a  clear,  definite  and  unswerving  exposition 
cf  a  policy.  In  that  case  I  should  have  confined  myself  to 
giving  with  you  a  silent  vote,  and  I  should  have  been  very 
glad  to  be  thus  dispensed  from  the  duty  of  demanding  a 
considerable  part  of  your  time  in  the  midst  of  this  solemn 
discussion.  But  I  must  admit  that  although  I  gave  the  words 
of  the  Minister  careful  attention,  I  did  not  find  that  the 
principles  at  stake  were  explained  and  confirmed,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  policy  which  we  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  the  Government  has  been  even  indicated. 

If,  at  the  beginning  of  this  difficult  Roman  question,  the 
words  "  Reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  Italy  "  could  still 
be  honestly  pronounced,  I  could  partly  understand  the  atti- 
tude which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  just  taken 
up  in  this  place.  But  what  is  the  present  situation?  Is 
there  any  imaginable  basis  of  compromise  between  Italy  and 
the  Pope?  You  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope,  who  has 
a  sovereign  power,  and  who,  being  in  possession  of  a  terri- 
tory of  some  dimensions,  reigns  as  legitimately  in  the  Papal 
States  as  the  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Prussia,  or  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  He  now  declares  to  you  that  he  main- 
tains his  rights  ;  he  recalls  to  your  memory  the  honourable 
pledges  which  you  have  given  to  him  ;  moreover,  knowing 
quite  well  that  he  depends  on  you  and  only  on  you,  he  is 
ready,  with  a  dignity  which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  to  come  down  from  his  throne  and  to  leave 
you  the  immense  responsibility  of  the  greatest  moral  revolu- 
tion that  has  been  accomplished  in  modern  times.     He  says 
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to  you,  lastly,  that  Rome,  and  Rome  alone,  remains  to  him, 
and  that  if  you  do  not  leave  him  this  last  fragment  of  his 
estates  he  will  be  obliged  to  lay  down  his  sovereignty.  On 
the  other  side  you  are  in  the  presence  of  Italy,  who  says  to 
you,  "You  have  established  me  with  your  own  hands  ;  it  is 
with  your  consent — nay,  it  is  with  your  assistance — that  I 
entered  on  the  path  which  leads  to  political  unity  ;  there  is  no 
unity  for  me  without  Rome  ;  I  want  Rome,  I  must  have  it  or 
I  shall  perish." 

Well,  then,  I  ask  of  you,  between  the  Pope,  who  says  to 
you,  "  If  I  have  not  Rome  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  down 
from  my  throne,"  and  Italy,  which  says  to  you,  "  My  pohtical 
unity  is  not  possible  without  Rome  " — tell  me,  please,  what 
basis  of  reconciliation  we  can  possibly  look  for  ?  I  should 
have  understood  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Pope,  though 
he  had  lost  the  Legations  and  the  Romagna,  still  held  the 
Marches  and  Umbria  (which  are  considerable  provinces,  and 
which  with  what  still  remains  to  him  would  have  sufficed  to 
support  him) — I  should  have  understood  then  if  we  had  been 
told  of  some  possible  compromise ;  but  to-day,  when  the  Pope 
has  nothing  but  Rome,  and  when  Italy  declares  formally  that 
she  wants  Rome,  I  ask  you  again,  what  possible  basis  of 
conciliation  is  there?  You  tell  me  that  there  is  the  Con- 
ference and  that  the  Conference  will  give  its  decision.  The 
Conference!  While  Europe  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  shall  be  any  assembly  or  not,  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
attitude  the  Conference  will  take  up  ;  but  the  question  I  put 
before  you  is  the  question  which  the  Conference,  or,  rather, 
Europe  herself,  will  put  before  you,  even  before  the  Assembly 
takes  place.  All  Europe,  in  fact,  addresses  to  you  this  ques- 
tion, which  I  address  to  you,  and  says  to  you,  "  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  in  order  to  bring  the  Pope  and  Italy  into 
agreement?"  If  the  Ministry  can  give  us  any  glimpse  of 
a  solution  I  am  ready  to  descend  from  this  tribune,  but, 
gentlemen,  let  us  frankly  recognize  we  have  no  policy.  We 
had  once  a  bad  policy.  I  must  say  it,  and  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  it  because  you  know  what  my  convictions  are — we  had 
once  a  had  policy,  when  we  propagated  in  Europe  those  false 
ideas  of  nationality  which  have  brought  us  into  the  deplorable 
situation  in  which  we  now  stand.  We  saw  that  it  was  a  bad 
policy  when  it  was  too  late,  when  the  evil  was  irreparable, 
and  now  we  have  no  policy  of  any  kind.  That  is  the 
situation. 
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I  am  going  to  try,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Chamber  and  ;f 
it  thinks  it  necessary,  to  fulfil  a  double  task.  In  the  first 
place,  I  shall  lay  down  the  true  principles  in  the  great  ques- 
tion that  engages  our  attention,  and  then  I  shall  indicate  the 
policy  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  one  that  the  Govern-^ 
ment  can  follow,  the  only  one  that  is  worthy  of  it,  and,  let 
me  add,  the  only  one  that  can  be  seriously  pursued. 

Italy  expresses  herself  in  these  terms:  "I  have  been 
established  and  I  have  become  an  independent  nation.  You 
have  consented  to  my  establishment,  and  to-day  you  are 
interfering  with  me.  For  what  reason  ?  For  a  religious 
reason.  You  are  violating  my  rights  as  an  independent 
nation.  You  need  not  have  established  me,  but  now  I  am 
established,  and  henceforth  you  have  no  longer  any  claim 
to  violate  m_y  territory.  As  for  your  Convention*  of  the  15th 
September,  it  exists  no  longer,  and  can  no  longer  be  appealed 
to.  M.  Menabrea,  the  eminent  statesman,  whose  recent 
appointment  to  the  Italian  Ministry  you  thoroughly  approved 
of,  says  to  you  himself,  "  The  Convention  of  the  15th  Sep- 
tember no  longer  exists."  So  on  one  side  Italy  cries,  "  You 
are  violating  my  rights  "  and  on  the  other  side  the  Pope  says 
to  you,  "  You  have  made  pledges  to  me  and  to  Catholicism, 
and  I  cannot  abandon  the  little  that  still  remains  to  me." 

Well,  then,  there  are  two  points  to  clear  up.  (i)  Is  Italy 
justified  in  speaking  as  she  does?  and  (2)  has  France  any 
rights  with  regard  to  Italy,  and  are  we  entirely  without  duties 
to  the  Pope  ?  Such  are  the  two  questions  which  we  must 
settle.  Gentlemen,  I  am  going  on  these  two  points  to  speak 
my  whole  mind  and  should  like  to  do  so  briefly,  but  you  will 
understand  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  reduce  within  too 
narrow  limits  the  treatment  of  so  great  a  subject.  Without, 
however,  losing  myself  in  all  its  ramifications  I  shall  try  to 
bring  forward  certain  arguments  which  seem  to  me 
irrefutable. 


*By  the  Convention  of  September  15,  1864,  (0  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment promised  not  to  attack  the  Papal  territories  itself  and  to  prevent 
anyone  else  from  doing  so.  (2)  France  promised  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  Italy  within  two  years.  (3)  By  a  protocol  annexed  to 
the  treaty  Victor  Emmanuel  promised  to  transfer  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom  to  some  city  which  should  be  later  decided  on.  This  clause, 
which  clearly  excluded  Rome,  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  idea 
of  making  Rome  the  capital  of  the  Empire  was  abandoned. 
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In  my  opinion  France  has  in  this  question  every  sort  of 
claim  upon  Italy,  and  again,  in  my  opinion,  she  has  the 
greatest  possible  duty  towards  the  Papacy.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  the  rights  of  France  with  regard  to  Italy, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  strangely  forgotten,  and  the  duty  of 
France  towards  the  Pope,  which  some  will  try  to  minimise, 
but  which  is,  I  think,  sacred,  whatever  religious  opinions  we 
may  profess. 

Gentlemen,  you  know  my  opinions  on  the  subject  which 
occupies  us.  I  expressed  them  here  when  I  entered  this 
Assembly,  and  not  after,  but  before  the  events  took  place. 
I  expressed  them  not  merely  four  years  ago,  but  very  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago  ;  in  fact,  it  was  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  that  I  wrote  in  my  "  History  of  the  Consulate " 
the  opinions  which  I  have  always  held  on  this  subject.  Then 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  Novara,*  when  I  was  member 
of  an  Assembly  in  which  I  was  often  caUed  on  to  defend 
what  was  called  the  "cause  of  order,"  I  had  the  honour  to 
be  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  is  to-day, 
as  you  know,  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  state  my  opinions. 
Well,  at  that  time  I  told  him  all  that  my  duty  obliged  me 
to  tell  him  and  all  that  I  have  repeated  since  in  this  place. 
Later,  when  the  question  of  the  Italian  War  arose,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  myself  in  presence  of  the  most 
important  persons  in  the  Government,  and  I  laid  down  the 
following  points,  which  were,  and  which  still  are,  for  me 
matter  of  profound  conviction. 

I  said  we  ought  not  to  establish  at  our  own  gates  a  State 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  men.  Not  merely  ought  we  not  to 
make  such  a  mistake,  but  to  establish  Italy  as  was  projected 
would  not  be  a  benefit  to  Italy  herself,  nor  to  France,  nor  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  With  regard  to  Italy,  there  was  then 
a  method  of  giving  her  a  legitimate  and  sufficient  opening 
for  her  activity.  There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  it  ;  all  that 
was  necessary  was  that  we  should  co-operate  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  time,  and  that  we  should  allow  each  of  the 
states  that  composed  Italy  to  establish  complete  constitu- 
tional liberty.       There   was   here   the   representative   of   the 


•The  battle  of  Novara  (March,  1849)  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Piedmontese  army  by  the  Austrians.  "  All  is  lost,  even  honour," 
said  Kinpr  Albert,  and  resigned  the  crown  immediately.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  cause  of  Italian  JUberty 
seemed   lost. 
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King  of  Naples,  of  that  King  of  Naples  against  whom  no 
charge  was  brought  except  that  he  had  succeeded  his  father, 
a  charge  which  could  equally  well  be  brought  against  Victor 
Emmanuel,  whose  predecessors  had  certainly  not  always 
been  models  of  reason  and  liberal  opinions.  We  had,  I  say, 
here  the  representative  of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  offered 
the  most  liberal  constitution  in  Europe.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  on  his  side  called  upon  the  late  Marquis  of  Lajatico 
to  establish  a  constitution  for  Tuscany  and  to  form  a  Liberal 
Cabinet.  The  Marquis  went  to  look  for  his  friends,  but 
found  them  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Pied- 
mont, where  they  had  just  decided  on  the  deposition  of  the 
House  of  Tuscany.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
estabhsh  each  of  the  states  of  Italy  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state — there  was  the  first  opening  which  we  might  have 
offered  for  the  activity  of  the  Itahans. 

There  was  a  second.  Some  wanted  to  give  to  the  Italian 
peninsula  a  federal  form  of  Government.  After  each  state 
had  been  established  on  a  free  basis  all  might  have  been 
joined  in  an  Italian  Confederation.  That  would  have  been 
another  opening  for  Italian  activity.  These  conditions  have 
sufficed,  and  still  suffice,  for  one  of  the  most  energetic 
and  honourable  nations  of  Europe,  which  has  certainly  never 
desired  to  play  a  humble  part.     I  allude  to  Switzerland. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  impelled  Italy  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  political  unity,  or  if  even  we  allowed  her  to  enter  on 
that  road,  what  was  bound  to  be  the  consequence.?  She 
would  establish  herself  as  a  great  monarchy,  to  the  injury  of 
herself,  of  us,  and  of  Europe.  By  entering  upon  this  road 
Italy  had  to  face  the  immense  difficulty  of  bringing  the 
different  provinces,  which  are  decidedly  unsympathetic  to 
one  another,  into  a  Government  where  some  should  govern 
the  rest.  Italy  has  not  yet  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  she  will  surmount  it  ;  at  any  rate,  I  have 
my  fears  for  her.  There  was  a  second  difficulty  not  less 
grave.  She  had,  when  she  established  herself  as  a  strong 
monarchy,  to  assume  its  crushing  burdens — you  know 
whether  Italy  has  succeeded  in  surmounting  that  difficulty. 
Why,  to-day,  when  people  speak  of  the  financial  distress  in 
Italy,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  will  become  bank- 
rupt. Italy,  then,  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  either  of 
the  two  difficulties  inherent  in  unity  ;  neither  that  of  inducing 
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the  whole  of  the  country  to  be  governed  by  one  of  the 
provinces,  nor  that  of  supplying  the  expenses  of  a  great 
monarchy.  And  if  you  want  with  regard  to  this  latter  point 
a  more  detailed  explanation,  I  will  give  it  in  definite  figures 
as  clear  as  dayhght  and  quite  indisputable. 

That  was  not  all.  Not  only  did  Italy  plunge  into  diffi- 
culties from  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  escape,  from 
which  she  has  not  yet  escaped,  but  she  became  by  her  trans- 
formation into  a  great  monarchy  an  element  of  disturbance 
for  Europe.  She  became  the  instrument  of  an  immense 
revolution,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  (and  I  am  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  all  statesmen,  whether  of  France  or  of 
foreign  countries)  that  the  revolution  which  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  sad  events  of  the  year 
1 866  is  the  most  serious  revolution  which  has  taken  place 
for  several  centuries. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  foretold  long  before  the 
events  themselves.  I  said  to  you,  "  Italy  will  be  neither 
happy  nor  free  if  she  takes  upon  herself  the  expenses  of  the 
great  monarchies  ;  she  will  not  be  able  to  meet  them  ;  more- 
over, she  will  become  an  agent  of  disturbance  in  Europe." 
Well,  all  my  fears  have  unfortunately  been  realised. 

There  was  another  reason  which  induced  me  to  speak 
as  I  did,  a  reason  which  if  it  was  not  more  justified  than  the 
other  was  at  least  not  less  so.  Governments  can  commit 
great  follies  ;  but  I  declare  with  profound  conviction  that 
there  is  no  more  dangerous  folly  which  a  Government  can 
commit  than  to  engage  in  a  religious  quarrel  and  to  becomie 
an  accomplice,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  a  great 
moral  upheaval. 

These  are  the  opinions  that  I  uttered  fifteen  years  ago 
outside  of  this  Chamber  and  four  years  ago  in  this  Chamber 
itself.  They  are  opinions  whose  sincerity  all  the  world 
recognises,  and  they  are  so  firmly  held  that  they  force  me 
on  this  point  to  separate  myself  from  some  members  of  this 
Chamber  who  usually  defend  with  me  the  cause  of  liberty. 
I  cannot,  in  fact,  make  a  more  painful  sacrifice  to  my  con- 
victions than  to  abandon  on  this  occasion  my  intimate  union 
with  some  of  the  friends  of  liberty  ;  but  to  my  despair  French 
Liberalism  has  been  completely  deceived  on  this  important 
question.  Has  the  policy  which  I  upheld  been  justified  by 
events?       Yes   or  no?       Is  not  the  Pope  in  a   situation  of 
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despair?  You  have  come  to  his  help,  that  is  trtie,  but  with 
a  strange  moderation  which  ahnost  makes  me  think  that 
you  question  your  own  right.  You  have  made  haste  to  with- 
draw from  Rome.  Yes,  but  you  know  well  that  the  Eternal 
City  is  plunged  into  disorder.  The  unfortunate  Pope — whose 
eminent  virtues  are  denied  by  no  one — he  has  disarmed  even 
those  who  do  not  think  as  he  does  by  the  nobility  and  dignity 
of  his  attitude — the  unfortunate  Pope  falls  again  to-day  into 
those  grave  difficulties  from  which  you  rescued  him  for  a 
moment,  and  by  withdrawing  from  Rome  you  are  again 
tempting  the  audacity  and  the  folly  of  the  enemies  who 
attacked  him  before.  And,  if  you  wish,  I  will  tell  you  what 
his  budget  is,  and  I  will  show  you  that  he  has  not  even  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  But  have 
you  given  Italy  the  ease,  the  security,  the  dignified  position 
which  you  have  taken  away  from  him?  No,  she  is  on  her 
side  in  a  deplorable  condition  ;  and  if  you  will  face  the  facts 
you  will  soon  convince  yourselves  that  disorder  is  every- 
where, and  that  she  cannot  meet  her  most  ordinary  expenses 
except  by  the  issue  of  torrents  of  paper  money. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  all  that  for 
Europe  herself?  The  German  Confederation,  which  occupied 
for  fifty  years  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  which  during  these 
fifty  years  has  maintained  peace — I  know  it,  for  I  was  then 
in  office  and  I  was  able  to  convince  myself  that  peace  was 
the  result  of  her  efforts — the  German  Confederation  has  been 
replaced  by  a  military  monarchy  which  to-day  controls  forty 
millions  of  men. 

Have  not  the  results  that  I  described  been  accomplished  ? 
Has  not  the  policy  that  I  have  explained  been  confirmed  by 
events?  Is  it  not  true  that  you  have  raised  religious  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  possible  kind?  Is  it  not  true  that  not 
merely  have  you  not  assured  prosperity  to  Italy,  but  you 
have  not  even  given  her  peace?  Is  it  not  true  that  instead 
of  a  peaceful  Confederation  we  have  now  before  our  eyes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  a  great  military  Power,  which  I 
respect,  of  course,  and  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  irritate, 
but  I  am  not  misrepresenting  her  when  I  recall  to  your 
memory  her  invariable  declarations — declarations  constantly 
repeated — that  she  wishes  to  complete  the  German  Father- 
land— that  is  to  say,  to  absorb  all  Germany. 
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Our  situation  is  therefore  this — we  are  between  two 
united  states,  one  which  we  have  made  and  the  other  which 
we  have  allowed  to  be  made  ;  which  join  hands  across  the 
Alps  and  allow  us  peace  only  on  condition  that  we  allow  them 
to  complete  their  unity,  the  one  by  definitely  seizing  the 
states  of  the  Pope,  the  other  by  absorbing  the  states  of  South 
Germany.  That  is  the  true  state  of  affairs.  I  defy  anyone 
to  challenge  the  least  part  of  it. 

I  should  be  sorry,  gentlemen,  to  add  new  flames  to  those 
which  threaten  to  set  fire  to  Europe,  but  there  is  one 
important  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  situa- 
tion— namely,  the  profound  uneasiness  of  Capital.  Some- 
times statesmen  may  be  deceived,  sometimes  they  find 
it  convenient  to  be  deceived,  but  the  interests  of  Capital 
are  not  deceived  and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived. 
At  this  moment  an  immense  amount  of  capital  is  lying  idle, 
and  does  not  contribute  to  the  revival  of  industry.  It  is 
because  the  capitalists  realise  vividly  the  situation  that  we 
have  created.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  repeat,  you  must  judge 
of  the  policy  by  the  results.  One  of  my  honourable  colleagues 
said  to  me  last  year,  "  You  cannot  judge  of  policy  by  results." 
Without  doubt  the  result  is  not  always  the  sole  judge  of 
policy,  but  still,  one  may  say  that  policy  resembles  war  to 
a  certain  extent.  It  is  all  very  well  to  lose  a  battle  by 
following  the  right  principles  of  strategy,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  gain  one  even  if  you  neglect  those  principles.  I 
set  great  store  by  principles.  I  have  given  my  life  to  them, 
and  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  our  policy  stands  condemned 
on  the  ground  of  principle  as  well  as  because  of  its  results. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  really  in  my  opinion 
there  have  been  in  our  time,  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
alarming  errors  of  judgment.  I  read  every  day  curious 
things,  written,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  by  men  in  good  faith, 
but  still  by  men  who  are  very  blind.  If  all  that  they  wrote 
were  true,  then  France  would  have  no  right  to  which  she 
could  appeal  in  the  matter  which  we  are  considering.  Why, 
gentlemen  of  the  Ministry,  if  you  really  doubt  whether  France 
has  any  right  with  regard  to  Italy,  then  I  understand  your 
policy,  if  it  can  be  called  a  policy.  I  understand,  at  any  rate, 
your  embarrassment,  but  then  you  ought  to  come  to  the 
decision  of  my  honourable  colleagues,  MM.  Jules  Favre  and 
Jules  Simon.     You  ought  to  come  to  their  decision  and  to 
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act  as  they  advise.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
France  has  rights,  and  I  will  proceed  to  explain  what  they 
are.  But  I  must  add  that  what  we  are  doing  in  Italy  is 
intolerable,  even  if  the  principles  that  I  am  going  to  lay  down 
are  not  true  and  indisputable. 

Now  what  IS  the  language  that  is  held  to  us,  held  above 
all  to  me,  who  have  so  often  figured  in  these  discussions? 
We  are  told  that  the  policy  we  recommend  was  good  once. 
Once  we  might  have  said  to  a  neighbouring  people,  "  You 
shall  not  constitute  yourself  as  a  great  nation,  because  we 
shall  be  jealous  if  you  do,  because  we  shall  find  it  incon- 
venient." Perhaps  that  sort  of  thing  could  be  said  in  the 
era  of  egoistic  politics,  but  it  can  no  longer  be  admitted 
to-day.  The  times  have  changed.  If  a  nation  wishes  to 
establish  itself,  it  can  ;  no  one  has  the  right  to  oppose  it. 
If  jealous  and  envious  states  are  offended  by  such  action, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.  Italy,  I  am  told,  had  the  right 
to  establish  herself  whether  we  liked  it  or  not  ;  she  has  estab- 
lished herself,  and  she  is  to-day  an  independent  Power  ;  you 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  her.  By  interfering  with  her  you 
commit  an  outrage,  and,  moreover,  you  act  in  a  manner  out 
of  harmony  with  the  French  Revolution.  Can  you  imagine 
that  the  French  Revolution,  the  glorious  movement  that 
preached  the  principles  of  '89,  would  invade  Italy  to  interfere 
in  a  religious  question  and  to  support  the  Doctors  of  the 
Syllabus*  as  they  are  called? 

You  see,  I  minimise  none  of  the  objections  which  are 
addressed  to  us,  and  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments  on  a  dissertation  of  right  which  will  inevit- 
ably be  a  little  abstract,  but  which  I  shall  try  to  render  short 
and  clear,  I  will  refute  all  these  objections  by  arguments 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  invincible. 

*In  December,  1864,  Pope  Pius  IX.  had  issued  the  encyclical 
Quanta  cura,  and  attached  to  it  a  syllabus  of  opinions  which  the 
Church  condemned.  They  have  been  described  as  "  a  declaration  of 
war  ag-ainst  modern  ideas,  liberties  and  institutions."  Among  the 
propositions  condemned  are  the  following  : — That  Popes  have  exceeded 
their  power  and  encroached  on  the  rights  of  princes  ;  that  it  is  no 
longer  expedient  that  Catholicism  should  be  the  only  religion  of 
the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  that  freedom  of  worship 
should  be  granted  to  foreigners  resident  in  Catholic  countries  ;  that 
the  Roman  Pontiff  can  and  should  reconcile  himself  with  progress, 
liberalism  and  modern  civilisation." 
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I  am  told  that  this  policy  can  neither  be  professed  nor 
practised.  I  am  perhaps  very  bold,  but  I  think  I  can  prove 
to  you  that  it  can  be  professed  quite  openly  and  with  perfect 
ease  of  conscience.  And  also  I  am  going  to  prove  to  you  by 
facts  that  it  is  the  pohcy  which  everyone  is  practising  to-day, 
and  practising  against  us. 

What  is  left  of  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
for  a  century  past  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  nations? 
There  is  left,  among  other  things,  an  important  distinction — 
human  societies  are  either  in  a  state  of  nature  or  in  a  state 
of  civilisation.  In  the  state  of  nature  there  are  no  laws, 
there  is  no  tribunal  to  apply  them,  no  force  to  support  the 
decisions  of  the  tribunal,  and  everyone  is  obliged  to  provide 
for  his  own  defence  ;  everyone,  therefore,  tries  to  become 
strong.  It  does  not  follow  that  one  is  unjust  because  one 
is  strong,  but  to  desire  to  be  strong  is  a  consequence  of  the 
right  of  legitimate  defence.  Soon,  however,  societies  grow 
weary  of  the  violence  to  which  they  are  constantly  exposed, 
and  then  they  arrive,  little  by  little,  at  the  state  of  civilisation. 
As  they  no  longer  are  willing  to  submit  to  violence  they  come 
to  an  agreement ;  the  weak  join  those  of  the  strong  who  are 
willing  to  defend  them,  and  so  the  strongest  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  law,  and  thus  those  conventions  are  established 
which  we  call  laws  ;  conventions  which  are  not  a  caprice  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  the 
Natural  Right  which  God  has  written  in  our  hearts,  as  He 
has  established  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  draws  all  things 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Sacred  principles  are 
written  in  the  laws  ;  justice  is  established  to  apply  them  ; 
and  the  force  of  society  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  this  justice. 
When  societies  have  arrived  at  this  condition,  which  is  called 
the  civilised  state,  weakness  of  every  kind  finds  itself  sure  of 
protection  ;  the  man  who  is  physically  weak  can  rest  in  peace 
by  the  side  of  the  man  who  is  endowed  with  the  force  of 
Hercules  ;  the  man  who  possesses  nothing  is  as  well  pro- 
tected as  he  who  has  at  his  disposal  immense  wealth  ;  the 
man  who  has  neither  genius  nor  ancestors,  however  obscure 
he  may  be,  is  as  well  protected  as  he  who,  by  his  genius  or 
his  descent,  has  reached  the  head  of  the  Government  of  his 
country.  This  is  the  civilised  state,  in  which  a  regular 
system  of  justice  has  been  established.  I  do  not  say  that 
human   justice  is   infallible  ;  it  is  not,   because  it  is  human. 
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Art  represents  justice  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  order  to 
weigh  the  claims  that  are  submitted  to  it,  and  blmdfolded  in 
order  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  those  who  bring  forward  the 
claim  ;  sometimes,  however,  she  tries  to  peep  under  her 
bandage,  but  that,  I  repeat,  is  because  she  is  human  and 
hence  fallible.  With  these  exceptions  in  the  civilised  state 
everyone  is  protected. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  simple  ideas  to  those  great 
organisms  which  are  called  nations.  Are  nations  in  a  state 
of  civilisation  or  in  a  state  of  nature?  Alas!  gentlemen,  it 
is  very  regrettable,  but  the  truth  is  that  they  are  still  in 
what  is  called  the  state  of  nature.  Why?  Because  there  is 
no  justice,  founded  on  laws  supported  by  a  common  force, 
established  for  states,  and  it  follows  that  all  nations  repre- 
sented by  their  Government  or  by  their  arms  have  the  right, 
the  natural  right,  of  providing  for  their  own  safety.  Hence 
they  try  to  make  themselves  as  strong  as  possible.  Happily 
we  are  advancing  towards  a  condition  of  civilisation  even  for 
nations.  On  all  sides  arbitration  is  being  demanded  among 
nations.  Shall  we  ever  reach  that  happy  goal?  I  do  not 
know.  I  hope  so,  and  you  have  seen  last  year  a  case  which 
gives  ground  for  hope,  and  which  is,  I  am  sure,  an  incident 
full  of  encouragement  for  humanity.  I  allude  to  the  question 
of  Luxemburg.  A  Court  of  Arbitration  was  estabhshed  in 
that  case  and  gave  its  decision.  Everyone  submitted  to  it 
and  no  blood  flowed,  but,  unfortunately,  such  cases  are  still 
very  rare. 

As  things  are,  then,  it  is  true  to  say  that  as  every  State 
has  the  right  to  look  after  its  own  safety,  every  State  has 
the  right  also  to  make  itself  strong.  But  notice  this  essential 
distinction.  Because  States  have  the  right  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  right,  therefore,  to  try  to  make  themselves 
strong,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  have  the  right  to  act 
unfairly  and  unjustly.  No,  gentlemen,  I  said  last  year  a 
nation  ought  to  behave  like  an  honest  man,  it  ought  to  behave 
like  a  man,  able,  strong  and  just. 

Now,  what  sort  of  international  policy  flows  from  these 
undeniable  principles?  Why,  this.  The  weak  States  gather 
round  the  strong  one  that  is  capable  of  protecting  them  in 
order  to  resist  the  strong  who  wants  to  oppress  them  ;  it  is 
thus  that  the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power    is    borne.     A 
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policy  which  it  is  useless  to  ridicule,  for  it  is  a  necessary 
policy  when  there  is  not  yet  among  the  nations  that  justice 
of  which  I  was  just  speaking,  and  which  up  to  the  present 
has  not  been  established. 

What  is,  then,  this  poHcy  of  balance  which  we  have 
always  followed,  and  which  all  the  world  will  follow?  It  is 
the  union  of  several  Powers  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  the 
weaJc,  grouping  the  weak  around  them  and  resisting  thus 
those  Powers  which  wish  to  despoil  them.  What  principles 
do  we  urge  upon  the  strong  States  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  plundering  the  weak?  We  say:  "Every  State  which 
has  existed  for  some  time,  which  has  been  recognised  by  its 
neighbours,  which  has  had  relations  with  them,  is  a  sacred 
existence,  which  no  one  has  the  right  to  destroy."  And  we 
urge  also  this  further  reason :  We  say  to  those  who  wish  to 
suppress  the  weak  States  in  order  to  annex  them,  that  if 
they  suppress  these  weak  States,  if  they  thus  sacrifice  exist- 
ences which  ought  to  be  sacred,  they  will  acquire  for  them- 
selves a  force  so  disquieting  for  the  other  States  that  the 
general  security  will  be  threatened,  that  a  feeling  of  unrest 
will  become  general,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
gravely  compromised.  So  in  the  end  each  State  gives  to  the 
others  a  certain  right  of  examining  its  action.  We  say  to  a 
very  strong  Power,  "  Why  are  you  arming  yourself?  "  and 
it  cannot  refuse  us  an  explanation  ;  it  cannot  refuse  us  an 
account  of  its  acts  and  of  its  intentions.  Thus  one  State  is 
accountable  to  the  others  for  its  designs  and  for  its  actions — 
//tat  is  the  balance  of  power  in  a  reasonable  and  practicable 
form. 

It  is  true  that  in  Asia,  where  brute  force  reigns,  there  is 
no  talk  of  the  balance  of  power.  If  you  have  courage  and 
if  you  have  genius  you  may  be  a  Genghis  Khan  or  a  Tamer- 
laine.  You  may  unite  around  you  your  tribe  and  then  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  You  may  rush  on  the  world.  You  may 
be  lucky  and  you  may  have  two  hundred  millions  of  slaves 
ready  to  throw  themselves  at  your  feet.  And  so  in  those 
regions  no  one  speaks  of  an  Asiatic  balance  of  power.  But 
in  Europe,  the  land  of  science,  the  land  of  law,  there  is  a 
balance  of  power.  There  is  this  policy  in  accordance  with 
which  those  States  which  are  strong  enough  to  protect  the 
weak  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  defend  them  and  resist  any 
Power  which  wants  to  devour  them. 
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In  the  name  of  these  principles,  gentlemen,  we  had  a- 
perfect  right  to  refuse  to  estabhsh  at  our  frontiers  a  Power 
with  25  millions  of  men.  Not  only  could  we  profess  such 
a  principle  (for  I  defy  anyone  to  deny  these  elementary 
truths),  not  only  could  we  profess  it,  but  it  is  practised  con- 
stantly, and  it  is  practised  especially  against  ourselves.  If 
this  absurd  principle  of  nationalities  was  true,  if  it  was  true 
that  in  virtue  of  a  certain  conformity  of  language,  of  behef 
and  of  territory,  a  State  might  seize  the  neighbouring  States, 
why,  France  would  only  have  to  reach  out  her  hand.  When 
I  speak  in  this  way  I  do  not  wish  to  inspire  our  Government 
or  the  nation  with  ambitious  thoughts  ;  it  would  be  very 
wrong  of  me  if  I  did,  but  I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater 
political  mistake  than  to  surrender  to  that  system  of  national 
unity  which  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  Ministry,  have  professed 
for  some  time.  This  policy  of  national  unity  in  my  opinion 
is  detestable ;  it  means  the  overthrow  of  all  principles,  and 
for  France  it  would  have  the  most  fatal  results,  for  she  would 
seize  a  little  while  others  seized  much.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
wish  to  inspire  ambitious  thoughts,  but  still,  I  say  that 
France  would  only  have  to  stretch  out  her  hands  to  seize 
countries  where  French  is  spoken.  Remember,  gentlemen, 
the  professions  of  the  English  Ministers  on  this  subject! 
Heaven  save  me  from  saying  anything  which  would  wound 
that  illustrious  nation,  whose  institutions  I  envy,  whose 
great,  wise  and  consistent  policy  I  admire,  whose  alliance 
for  forty  years  past  I  have  always  desired  for  my  country  ; 
still,  in  England  they  are  accustomed  to  say — repeating  the 
theme  of  our  own  public  men — "  Why  is  France  jealous  of 
Italy?  Why  is  she  jealous  of  Germany?  It  is  very  wrong  of 
her  to  be  jealous." 

I  should  say  in  my  turn  to  England :  "  You  also  are  guilty 
of  jealousy,  for  if  we  wanted  to  stretch  out  our  hand  to  the 
Scheldt,  what  would  you  do?  You  have  declared  that  that 
is  the  only  event  which  would  make  you  abandon  your  system 
of  non-interference."  So  England  can  be  jealous,  too.  I 
will  go  further.  There  is  in  Prussia  a  man  whose  greatness 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  underrate — Bismarck.  I  do  not 
v/ant  to  admit  the  truth  of  all  that  evil  tongues  say  against 
him,  but  still  he  has  shown  an  admitted  liking  for  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  ;  he  has  shown  a  not  less  pronounced  liking  for 
the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.     If  Prussia  wanted  to  satisfy 
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this  thirst  by  stretching  out  her  hand  over  Holland,  would 
England  look  idly  on?  Assuredly  not!  And  so  this  is  another 
case  where  England  would  be  jealous,  and  she  practises  this 
balance  of  power  of  which  I  was  just  speaking. 

Is  she  the  only  Power  who  does  so?  Has  not  Russia,  on 
her  side,  jealousies  and  susceptibilities?  There  has  not  been 
a  clear-sighted  statesman  during  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  century  who  has  not  thought  that  it  would  probably  be 
very  wise  to  give  the  Danubian  provinces  to  Austria  in  order 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  East.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  do 
so.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  disturb  Europe  ;  we  ought  not  to 
give  her  any  reason  for  excitement  ;  but  still,  would  Russia 
look  idly  on  if,  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  in  order  to  satisfy 
certain  convenient  territorial  arrangements,  the  Danubian 
provinces  were  to  be  given  to  Austria  ?  Assuredly  not !  You 
know  quite  well  that  Russia  would  hght  against  that  to  her 
last  soldier. 

But  Prussia,  who  complains  of  the  jealousy  of  France  with 
regard  to  herself,  what  feelings  would  she  have,  what  con- 
duct M^ould  she  pursue  in  the  circumstances  that  I  am 
going  to  suggest  ?  The  States  of  the  South  of  Germany 
were  declared  to  be  independent  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
and  by  that  Treaty  they  were  declared  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
make  alliance  with  whom  they  would.  Well,  now,  if  these 
important  states  which  have  so  many  features  of  likeness  with 
Austria,  which  belong  to  the  same  race,  were  to  desire  to  make 
alliance  with  Austria,  would  Prussia  allow  it?  Would  Prussia 
allow  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  to  be  made 
between  Austria  and  the  States  of  the  South?  Assuredly 
not !  So  you  see  everyone  practises  this  policy  of  balance, 
and  everyone  says  to  his  neighbour,  "You  shall  not  aggrandize 
yourself  without  being  accountable  to  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  what  you  undertake."  These  are  the  principles  of  right 
and  of  fact  which  I  regard  as  incontestable.  I  respect  the 
reasoning  power  of  my  opponents,  but  I  defy  any  reasoning 
to  shake  these  principles  or  to  deny  these  facts. 

Now  let  us  apply  these  notions  aright  to  the  relations  of 
France  with  Italy.  We  are  told  "  You  had  not  the  right  to 
prevent  Italy  from  establishing  herself  as  a  nation  with  25 
millions  of  men."  Gentlemen,  what  was  there  in  Italy  ?  There 
was  a  Royal  House  whose  past  certainly  is  full  of  greatness, 
I  mean  the  House  of  Savoy,     Its  character  is  clearly  written 
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in  history.  It  has  been  always  distinguished  by  energy  and 
by  a  complete  absence  of  scruple.  If  ever  there  was  a  Royal 
House  which  had  obhgations  to  France  it  is  the  House  of 
Savoy,  for  it  is  France  which  in  every  age  has  made  it  what  it 
is.  If  there  is  a  Royal  House  which  has  always  abandoned 
France  as  soon  as  it  was  tempted  to  do  so  by  its  own  interests 
it  is  the  House  of  Savoy.  If  there  is  in  all  epochs  of  our 
history  a  state  which  has  inspired  our  greatest  statesmen 
with  constant  mistrust  it  is  the  House  of  Savoy.  For  three 
centuries  the  first  principle  of  French  policy  has  been  mis- 
trust of  this  House,  and  do  you  know  what  used  to  be  said 
in  the  last  century? — "  Take  care  ;"  it  was  said,  "what  the 
House  of  Savoy  wants  most  in  Italy  is  Rome,  because  in  Rome 
it  would  have  an  instrument  of  influence." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  consequences  of  what  I  have  said. 
By  virtue  of  these  simple  principles  which  permit  every  state 
to  consider  its  own  safety  and  to  keep  its  eyes  constantly 
open  to  all  that  happens  round  it  and  to  set  limits  to  danger- 
ous ambitions  ;  by  virtue  of  these  principles,  if  they  are  true 
— and  I  believe  they  are  undeniably  true — could  not  France 
have  said  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  "  I  have  given  you  Milan,  I 
have  given  you  what  was  called  the  Duchies.  Thanks  to  this 
extraordinary  act  of  munificence  you  have  grown  from  the 
little  kingdom  of  Sardinia  into  the  important  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy.  You  counted  formerly  four  or  five  millions 
of  subjects  ;  you  have  now  grown  into  ten,  eleven,  twelve 
millions.  That  is  enough  ;  you  shall  make  no  further  gains  ; 
you  shall  respect  the  httle  princes  of  Italy  ;  you  shall  respect 
Tuscany,  Naples  and  the  RomEin  States."  France  tried  to 
say  this  when  she  signed  with  the  House  of  Savoy  the  Treaty 
of  Villafranca,  which  was  renewed  at  Zurich.* 

May  I  not  put  the  following  question  to  those  states- 
men who  thinTc  that  Italy  has  so  many  rights  and  France  so 
few.     Supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca, 

*After  the  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  (1859)  Napoleon  III. 
had  insisted  on  making-  peace  with  Austria  in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
(July  II,  1859).  This  treaty  contemplated  no  further  gains  for  Victor 
Emmanuel  beyond  Lombardy,  which  had  been  already  won.  It  spoke 
of  "  an  Italian  confederation  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope  "  and 
of  the  "  return  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of 
Modena."  At  Villafranca  only  preliminaries  of  peace  were  agreed 
upon.  In  August,  1859,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Sardinia,  Austria 
and  France  met  at  Zurich  to  negotiate  the  formal  treaty. 
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as  the  price  of  the  enormous  addition  which  had  been  made 
to  the  territories  of  Savoy,  an  addition  which  had  trebled  her 
population  we  had  said  to  her,  "  You  shall  respect  the  Itahan 
princes,"  should  we  have  shown  ourselves  very  exacting  with 
regard  to  her?  Would  she  have  had  much  reason  for  com- 
plaining of  us?  Assuredly  not.  France  might  then  have 
checked  the  ambition  of  Savoy  without  committing  any 
crime  against  international  law  or  popular  rights,  that  is  to 
say,  France  might  have  prevented  her  from  absorbing  the 
whole  of  Italy.  But  even  so  I  do  not  put  the  question  strongly 
enough.  If  anyone  questions  the  right  of  France  to  hinder 
the  absorption  of  Italy  is  there  anyone  who  would  contest  our 
right  of  abstaining  from  carrying  it  out  ourselves?  For  if 
France,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  had  no  right  to  prevent 
Italy  from  carrying  out  her  union,  was  it  our  duty  to  assist 
her  in  doing  so?  Will  anyone  really  maintain  that  Italy  had 
such  rights  over  us,  that  not  only  could  she  demand  that  we 
should  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  unity,  but  further, 
that  we  should  invade  the  Plains  of  Lombardy  with  150,000 
men;  that  we  should  sacrifice  there  the  lives  of  50,000  men, 
and  that  we  should  spend  400  million  francs  in  order  to  put 
her  into  the  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula.  We  are  told 
constantly  that  Italy  had  a  right  to  establish  her  unity  and 
that  if  we  challenge  it  we  are  denying  the  liberty  of  peoples. 
Yes !  But  did  this  right  go  so  far  that  we  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  50,000  men  and  400  million  francs  in  order  to  put 
her  into  the  possession  of  25  million  subjects  to  the  damage 
of  our  own  safety  and  our  own  greatness,  and  at  the  risk 
of  an  immense  revolution  in  Europe.  Oh!  If  you  claim  that 
that  was  the  position  of  France  with  regard  to  Italy  you 
abandon  all  reason,  all  policy,  and  all  patriotism. 

I  say,  then,  that  we  might  have  prevented  Italy  from  com- 
pleting her  union,  and  that  we  had  an  indisputable  right  of 
refraining  from  carrying  out  the  process  ourselves.  All  that, 
gentlemen,  is  highly  important,  for  if  others  are  convinced 
as  I  am  of  these  simple  truths,  then  from  that  conviction  will 
spring  a  policy  far  more  definite,  far  stronger,  and  far  more 
profitable  to  France  than  the  present  one.  I  lay  down  this 
principle  then  as  undeniable  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  contest 
it.  In  the  name  of  the  balance  of  power,  outside  of  which 
there  is  only  a  policy  of  violence,  we  had  the  right  to  say  to 
Savoy — who  has  always  abandoned  us  when  it  was  to  her 
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interest  to  do  so — "  We  will  not  allow  you  to  dethrone  unjustly 
all  the  princes  of  Italy  ;  we  will  not  allow  you  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  Italy  !  "  In  any  case,  we  had  one  indisputable  right, 
that  is  to  say,  not  to  aid  the  claims  of  that  ambitious  House 
ourselves. 

I  shall  be  told,  and  we  are  now  coming  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  essential  part  of  the  question, — "Without 
doubt  we  might  have  prevented  Italy  from  estabhshing  her 
unity,  and  assuredly  France  might  have  refused  to  lend  a 
hand  to  the  work.  But  still,  the  thing  is  done,  Italy  is  an 
independent  power.  The  fault  has  been  committed.  Why 
should  you  permit  any  further  intervention  with  her  ?  ' '  You 
see,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  minimise  this  objection. 

Well,  you  will  see  that  as  satisfactory  an  answer  can  be 
found  to  this  as  to  all  the  other  pretended  claims  of  Italy 
which  I  have  reduced  tO'  their  proper  value.  Italy,  they  say, 
is  independent  ;  to-day  we  have  no  right  to  intervene  in  her 
affairs,  for  intervention  is  an  abomination.  Well,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  intervention  ought  to  take  place  very 
rarely,  and  that  to  justify  intervention  the  circumstances 
ought  to  be  really  extraordinary.  Nevertheless,  I  could  give 
you  many  cases  of  intervention  in  our  age,  and  when  we  are 
told  either  by  England  or  by  Germany  that  we  have  no  right 
to  intervene  I  could  recall  to  these  nations  a  number  of 
occasions  when  they  have  intervened,  and  among  others  I 
would  remind  England  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  which  in  the  first  years  of  the  Monarchy  of  1830 
occupied  so  often  the  attention  of  Europe.  England  at  that 
time  was  eager  to  intervene  with  us  in  Spain  ;  it  was  England 
that  demanded  intervention.  Intervention  is  not,  therefore, 
so  abominable  a  thing  as  is  pretended.  But  with  regard  to 
Italy,  is  our  intervention  so  terrible  a  matter?  Why  was  it 
not  an  intervention  when  France  descended  into  the  Plains 
of  Lombardy  with  150,000  men  to  free  Italy  from  Austria? 
I  have  heard  people  say  that  was  an  act  of  war  ;  France  made 
war  against  Austria  for  her  own  interests.  Was  it  really  to 
the  interest  of  France  to  weaken  Austria  as  much  as  has  been 
done?  Was  it  to  the  interest  of  France  to  weaken  Austria  so 
that  she  could  no  longer  resist  Prussia,  and  was  thus  powerless 
to  prevent  the  immense  European  revolution  which  has  been 
accomplished  ?  Was  it  to  the  interest  of  France  to  reduce  Austria 
to  such  a  condition  of  weakness  that  she  could  not  win  the 
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Battle  of  Sadowa.  Never  was  the  interest  of  France  so  mis- 
understood ;  never  for  centuries  had  it  been  so  imperilled  as  it 
has  been  in  those  deplorable  events. 

I  am  told  we  have  received  Nice  and  Savoy.  Gentlemen, 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration  when 
I  say  that  if  I  had  been  offered  all  Italy  as  compensation 
for  this  policy  I  should  have  said  ' '  No !  no !  Keep 
your  fatal  present  to  yourselves."  What  did  we  do  on  that 
occasion?  We  intervened,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  Italy. 
Intervention  then  is  an  abomination  in  itself,  but  it  becomes 
an  act  of  virtue  when  it  takes  place  for  Italy.  That  is  not  all. 
There  was  in  the  campaign  of  1859,  I  admit,  a  certain  appear- 
ance that  it  was  the  war  of  one  great  power  against  another, 
but  soon  there  came  a  case  where  the  intervention  was  very 
clear,  and  was  not  confronted  by  any  foreign  element.  What 
happened  after  we  had,  as  the  phrase  goes,  freed  Italy  from 
Austria?  We  wanted  Italy  to  be  a  federal  state  ;  she  paid 
no  attention  to  our  wishes,  and  she  established  herself  as  a 
centralised  state.  In  what  way  ?  First  she  took  Tuscany, 
then  she  took  Sicily,  Naples,  part  of  the  Roman  lands,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  States.  You  remember  all  these 
things.  They  are  so  near  you  that  no  one  can  have  forgotten, 
not  merely  the  outline  of  the  story,  but  all  the  most  important 
details  as  well.  Every  time  France  protested  against  what 
was  being  done,  and  every  time  she  allowed  it  to  be  done. 

Recall  to  yourselves  the  disposition  of  Europe  in  presence 
of  these  scandals  whilst  the  House  of  Savoy  was  upsetting 
the  thrones  of  Italy  one  after  the  other.  All  Europe,  gentle- 
men, was  indignant.  True,  she  did  not  see,  as  she  saw  later 
on,  the  great  mistake  that  we  were  committing  to  our  own 
great  injury.  Since  then  Europe  has  seen  that  France  did 
a  thing  fatal  to  herself  ;  and  now,  instead  of  opposing  Italian 
unity,  Europe  has  made  haste  to  recognise  it  and  to  consecrate 
it.  But  at  first  Europe  was  indignant  at  what  was  happening 
in  Italy.  Honest  men  were  indignant  too,  for  not  only  were 
the  King  of  Naples  and  others  robbed  of  their  crowns,  but 
even  their  private  fortunes  were  taken  away.  Bismarck  has 
not  always  behaved  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  little 
states,  but  still  he  had  the  honesty  to  restore  to  the  House  of 
Nassau  and  to  the  House  of  Hanover  all  their  fortune  ;  whereas 
in  Italy,  not  only  were  the  princes  dethroned,  but  their  private 
fortune  has  been  kept  from  them,  and  I  repeat  that  not  only 
Europe,  but  all  honest  people  were  shocked  by  it.     But  there 
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was  one  power  especially  which  raged  while  all  this  was  being 
done — that  power  was  Austria.  Who  was  it  prevented  Austria 
from  crossing  the  Adige,  and  from  coming  to  punish  all  these 
wrongs  ;  from  demanding  a  reckoning  from  the  House  of 
Savoy  for  the  breaking  of  the  Treaties  of  Villafranca  and  of 
Zurich?  Who  was  it  that  prevented  it?  Who?  Why, 
gentlemen,  I  take  the  whole  world  to  witness,  I  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  human  race — it  was  France  !  Yes,  it  was 
France  that  prevented  Austria  from  coming  and  crushing  in 
a  single  day  all  these  bold  acts  of  usurpation. 

Well!  Was  that  an  intervention?  Yes  or  no?.  Assuredly 
it  was  one,  and  so  it  is  under  the  shelter  of  our  intervention 
that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  have  been  driven  from  their 
thrones — that  is  the  simple  truth.  And  yet  now  they  speak 
to  us  of  intervention  when  we  come  to  protect  one  of  these 
weak  princes  ;  when  we  come  to  protect  the  last  fragments  of 
the  Papal  territory  against  the  ambitions  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  they  reproach  us  with  intervention.  What  ?  They  had 
nothing  to  say  when  we  intervened  to  protect  the  spoiler,  but 
they  charge  it  against  us  now  when  we  come  to  protect  the 
victim. 

I  have  now  to  show  the  consequences  which  follow  from  the 
great  truth  which  you  have  just  recognised.  I  repeat  then  that 
it  is  strange  after  we  have  interfered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  first  to  free  Italy  from  Austria,  then  to  defend  Italy 
whilst  she  dethroned  all  the  Italian  princes  in  succession,  after 
we  have  protected  her  during  the  course  of  these  usurpations — 
it  is  strange  that  people  should  come  now  and  tell  us  that  we 
must  not  interfere  in  favour  of  one  of  those  princes  whom  we 
wish  to  snatch  from  her  grasp.  Well,  allow  me  to  give  to  what 
is  called  "  French  intervention  in  Italy  "  its  true  name;  it  is  not 
an  intervention,  and  I  will  prove  it  to  you  by  an  examination 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

When  the  House  of  Savoy  seized  Tuscany  we  said  "  That 
is  wrong,  very  wrong,"  but  in  the  end  we  allowed  her  to  go 
on.  We  thus  taught  her  to  believe  that  in  our  mouth  these 
words,  "  That  is  wrong,  very  wrong,"  might  be  translated 
by  these  others,  "  That  is  all  right,"  and  so  she  has  never 
taken  any  account  of  them.  Italy  has  just  added  two  millions 
of  subjects  to  the  ten  or  eleven  millions  which  the  Treaties 
of  Villafranca  and  Zurich  had  given  her.  She  is  not  contented 
with  them,  she  wants  Sicily  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.   Then 
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General  Garibaldi — of  whom  I  will  speak  in  terms  that  will 
not  offend  his  admirers — General  Garibaldi  collects  thousands 
of  his  friends,  embarks  publicly  from  the  quay  of  Genoa  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  and  from  that 
moment  there  was  established,  not  a  contract,  not  certainly  a 
written  contract,  not  even  an  arrangement,  but  an  instinctive 
agreement  between  General  Garibaldi  and  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  I  will  tell  you  in  what  that  agreement  consisted.  General 
Garibaldi,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  at  the  peril  of  the  lives  of  his 
valiant  friends,  goes  off  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  the  House 
of  Savoy.  If  he  does  not  succeed  he  is  repudiated,  nay  more, 
he  is  arrested.  There  is  a  special  prison  ready  for  this  great 
personage.  This  prison,  you  know,  is  the  charming  Island 
of  Caprera.  So  if  he  fails  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  Island  of 
Caprera.  If  he  succeeds  at  the  price  of  his  blood  and  of  the 
blood  of  his  friends,  if  he  conquers  kingdoms,  then  they  say 
to  him,  "You  are  the  revolution  ;  we  cannot  leave  such  fine 
kingdoms  in  your  hands."  That  reflects  great  credit,  gentle- 
men, on  the  patriotism,  or  rather  on  the  innocence  of  General 
Garibaldi,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  employ  a  comparison  which 
is  not  perhaps  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  this  debate,  but  which 
presents  itself  naturally,  I  should  say  that  the  House  of  Savoy 
goes  hunting,  with  General  Garibaldi  as  its  hawk. 

General  Garibaldi  went  off  then.  This  time  he  was 
victorious.  He  gave  Sicily  to  the  House  of  Savoy  ;  he  gave 
her  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  we  said  again,  "  Oh!  that 
is  wrong,  very  wrong,"  but  they  answered  us,  "Of  course  it 
is  wrong,  but,  if  we  refrain,  there  will  be  revolution  in  Sicily 
and  at  Naples,  and  we  must  not  leave  Sicily  and  Naples  in  the 
hands  of  the  revolution."  Then  we  said,  "  All  right."  I 
will  not  repeat  the  expressions  which  on  this  occasion  were 
current  all  through  Europe.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are 
authentic  or  not,  but  the  expressions  are  of  little  importance, 
the  meaning  remains  the  same.  We  said  first  "  That  is 
wrong,"  then  we  said  "  All  right,  the  revolution  is  there,  and 
we  must  not  abandon  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to 
the  Revolution." 

After  having  conquered  in  different  ways  Tuscany,  Sicily, 
and  Naples,  there  was  one  more  conquest  for  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  accomplish,  namely,  the  Papal  States.  First,  she 
took  the  Romagna  and  the  Marches.  We  exclaimed  again, 
"  That  is  wrong,"  and  again  they  answered,  "  Yes,  but  how 
can  we  connect  the  South  of  Italy  with  the  North  ?     We  must 
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have  the  Marches."  Well,  all  right.  Umbria  remained  ;  a 
very  beautiful  province  ;  it  consists  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber  ;  it  rounded  off  excellently  what  remained  to  the  Holy 
Father  of  his  estates,  and  it  would  have  given  him  something 
to  live  on.  There  was  there  a  French  General  with  some  brave 
fellows — who  were  not  mercenaries,  for  a  man  is  not  a 
mercenary  when  he  acts  from  an  ardent  and  sincere  faith — this 
man,  General  Lamoriciere,  one  of  the  most  attractive  men  that 
I  have  ever  known,  who  united  heroism  of  character  with  great 
charm  of  intelligence — with  a  few  brave  young  fellows,  went, 
with  our  consent,  to  the  defence  of  Umbria.  They  called  him 
a  mercenary  ;  they  said  that  Italy  could  not  endure  mercenaries 
on  her  soil,  and  they  attacked  these  brave  young  fellows.  A 
battalion  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  resisted  a  whole 
army  for  several  hours.  We  ought  to  have  been  touched  by 
that,  for  these  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  were  Frenchmen  ; 
but  still,  when  the  thing  was  once  done,  we  said  again,  "  All 
right,  all  right !  "* 

Still  this  time  we  were  a  little  more  uneasy,  and  we  recalled 
our  Ambassador.  "  Oh,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  Have  we  at  last 
really  told  Italy  that  the  words  which  France  addresses  to  her 
have  the  sense  which  the  dictionary  of  the  academy  attributes 
to  them?"  Not  at  all.  Cavour  died,  and  at  once 
Paris  cried  out :  "In  face  of  the  mourning  of  Italy  we  cannot 
allow  our  diplomatic  relations  to  be  interrupted,"  and  we  sent 
the  French  Ambassador  back  to  Turin.  And  so,  gentlemen, 
when  Italy  defends  her  conduct  by  saying  that  she  cannot 
always  interpret  your  words  literally,  really  you  have  given 
her  some  excuse  for  thinking  so  and  for  maintaining  that  view, 
and  she  draws  from  it  a  great  advantage  for  herself. 

Well,  then,  our  Ambassador  went  back  to  Turin.  What 
had  the  Pope  left  ?  The  last  province  which  he  possesses 
to-dav  is  the  sea  coast  from  Viterbo  as  far  as  Terraciana.  It  is 
hardly  enough  to  allow  him  to  import  into  Rome  a  few  sacks 
of  corn  to  feed  his  people.  Take  from  him  this  last  resource 
and  he  is  faced  with  starvation.     At  this  point  we  said  to  the 


*The  allusion  is  to  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo,  where  in  September, 
i860,  the  Papal  Army,  under  General  Lamoriciere,  was  defeated  by 
the  Italian  Army  on  the  road  across  the  neutral  and  unoffending- 
Papal  territory,  to  oo-operate  with  Garibaldi  in  the  South  of  Italy. 
The  Papal  troops  included  a  large  number  of  Belgian  and  Irish  as 
well  as  Frenchmen. 
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House  of  Savoy,  "  Stop  !"  And  we  left  our  troops  in  Rome. 
But  the  elections  lor  our  Parliament  were  drawing  near,  and 
the  Italian  Ministry  addressed  us  somewhat  to  this  effect : 
"  Withdraw  your  troops,  and  we  will  recognise  the  service  you 
do  us  by  promising  not  only  not  to  invade  the  Papal  States, 
but  further,  to  prevent  anyone  else  from  invading  them,  and 
in  order  to  give  you  further  security  we  will  move  our  capital 
from  Turin  to  Florence."  Gentlemen,  you  know  what  I  said 
here  when  first  I  took  my  seat  in  this  chamber,  and  you 
remember  what  opinion  I  formed  of  the  Convention  of  the 
15th  September.  My  opinion  has  only  been  confirmed  since 
then,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me,  as  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  has  just  allowed  me,  to  speak  rather  frankly.  That 
Convention  seemed  to  me,  and  still  seems  to  me,  an  absurdity. 
I  said  then,  "  Italy  promises  not  to  allow  the  invasion  of  the 
Papal  States,  but  she  will  not  be  able  to  keep  her  promise. 
She  declares  to  you  that  the  moving  of  the  capital  from  Turin 
to  Florence  is  on  her  side  a  promise  to  remain  at  Florence, 
but  she  deceives  herself,  and  she  deceives  you.  In  any  case, 
by  the  transference  of  the  capital  you  are  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  for  its  strength  is  at 
Turin,  and  when  you  have  moved  the  House  of  Savoy  to 
Florence  it  will  have  lost  its  foundations,  and  you  will 
probably  have  prepared  its  fall.  So  then,  the  Convention  is  no 
guarantee  for  the  Pope  ;  it  is  a  great  source  of  weakness  to  the 
House  of  Savoy,  and  it  will  be  the  cause  of  grave  trouble  to 
you.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  stay  in  Rome,  but  to  return 
there  after  you  have  evacuated  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  affair." 
That  is  what  I  said,  and  that  is  what  I  maintained  from  this 
tribune. 

What  happened  at  the  very  moment  when  you  were 
announcing  that  Italy  intended  to  remain  at  Florence  ?  They 
v/ere  saying  the  opposite  at  Turin.  I  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  foreign  papers  in  order  that  I  may  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world,  and  in  order  that  I  may  be  able,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  interests  of  my  country  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  I  read  all  the  discussions  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  and  this  is  what  I  found  :  all  the  speakers 
said,  "Of  course  it  has  been  announced  that  we  are  to  remove 
the  capital  to  Florence,  but  always  with  the  reservation  of  the 
aspirations  of  Italy,"  and  when  people  ask,  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  these  aspirations?"  the  Ministry  answered,  "They 
simply  mean  that  Italy  does  not  renounce  Rome." 
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It  is  true  that  you  tell  me  constantly  that  you  have  written 
numerous  despatches  in  order  to  explain  your  intentions,  and 
certainly  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  written  a  great 
number,  which  unfortunately  have  not  undeceived  the  Italians. 
You  had  only  to  say  one  thing  to  the  Italian  Government, 
"  You  declare  to  us  here  in  Paris  that  the  moving  of  the  capital 
from  Turin  to  Florence  is  a  serious  and  final  decision,  and  at 
Turin  in  presence  of  the  Italian  nation  and  its  Parliament  you 
maintain  that  this  promise  has  no  meaning,  and  that  you  intend 
after  all  to  go  to  Rome.  The  Convention  of  the  15th 
September  is  therefore  a  huge  fraud  ;  I  regard  myself  hence- 
forward as  freed  from  it,  and  I  shall  stay  at  Rome."  If  you 
had  spoken  and  acted  in  that  way  ;  if  you  had  not  withdrawn 
your  troops  from  Rome  you  would  not  be  in  the  great 
embarrassment  in  which  you  find  yourselves  to-day. 

The  order  of  events  was  this :  After  you  had  freed  Italy 
you  allowed  the  House  of  Savoy  to  take  Tuscany,  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  four-fifths  of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  Father, 
saying  each  time  that  it  was  wrong,  but  always  allowing  Italy 
to  go  ahead  in  the  end.  Now,  what  does  such  a  policy  clearly 
imply  ?  Among  all  these  princes  of  Italy  that  you  handed  over 
to  the  House  of  Savoy  there  was  one  whom  you  absolutely 
could  not  desert,  and  for  whom  you  made  a  reservation.  Now, 
had  you  the  right  or  had  you  not  ?  Have  you  the  right  to-day 
to  make  a  reservation  for  one  prince  when  you  gave  to  the 
House  of  Savoy  all  the  other  princes  of  Italy?  That  is  the 
question  that  I  put  before  you.  When  you  abandoned  to  the 
greed  of  Piedmont  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  was  there  not  one 
for  whom  you  could  say  "  Not  that  one,  I  will  not  abandon  him 
to  you?"  Even  if  all  manner  of  interests,  religious,  moral 
and  political,  did  not  bind  you  to  the  Chief  of  Catholicism, 
even  if  he  were  some  petty  prince  like  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  whose  only  interest  is  the  tiny  extent  of  his  territory, 
still  you  might,  I  think,  have  acted  in  this  way  with  regard  to 
him,  and  have  made  an  exception  in  his  favour.  Whilst  we 
were  giving  all  Italy  to  the  House  of  Savoy  (and  it  is  we  who 
have  given  it  to  her,  for  we  made  war  against  Austria  for  her 
sake,  and  then  after  the  war  we  guaranteed  her  against  the 
indignation  of  Austria  and  Europe),  we  had,  I  maintain,  a 
perfect  right  to  employ  this  language:  "We  will  let  you  do 
everything,  everything,  except  that  you  must  make  no  attack 
upon  a  prince  in  whom  we  are  interested  ;  we  will  never 
abandon  him  into  your  hands." 
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What  then  is  the  real  meaning  of  your  conduct  to-day  ? 
It  is  this  reservation  which  you  make  and  insist  on  in  favour 
of  the  Pope.  You  say  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  "  I  have  given 
you  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  but  there  is  one  that  I  cannot  give 
you  ;  my  honour,  my  interests  of  all  sorts  forbid  me  to  do  so. 
I  demand  for  him  alone,  but  I  absolutely  demand  for  him,  a 
definite  exception."  What,  then,  is  this  so-called  intervention 
that  people  complain  of  to-day  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  It 
is  a  limitation  to  the  intervention  which  we  exercised  for  nine 
years  to  the  profit  of  Italy — it  is  nothing  but  a  limitation  to 
that  intervention — and  yet  people  come  and  say  to  us,  repeat- 
ing it  in  a  hundred  different  ways  and  in  all  manner  of  places, 
that  we  have  no  rights  with  regard  to  Italy  ;  as  though  Italy 
only  had  rights  and  France  had  none  at  all.  As  a  Frenchman 
I  protest  on  all  grounds  against  such  assertions  as  that. 

I  told  you  that  I  would  try  to  lay  down  the  question  of 
right  in  indisputable  terms,  and  I  think  I  may  say  without 
presumption  that  I  have  done  so.  If  the  prince  in  whom  we 
are  interested  were  merely  the  possessor  of  a  petty  territory 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Modena  or  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Parma, 
we  should  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  insist  on  an  exception 
being  made  in  his  favour,  but  you  know  that  this  prince  is  the 
Head  of  Catholicism,  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  gentlemen, 
that  the  question  assumes  an  immense  gravity.  I  cannot  treat 
the  whole  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  have 
said  on  this  subject  on  other  occasions  ;  I  only  want  to  bring 
out  what  I  call  the  indisputable  arguments,  and  I  regret  that 
the  session  has  lasted  so  long,  and  that  I  find  myself  already 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  that  I  have  made.  But  still,  I  will 
try  to  bring  out  what  I  may  call  the  indisputable  basis  of  this 
question,  for  in  so  solemn  a  debate  as  ours,  in  so  grave  a 
situation  as  that  in  which  France  finds  herself  to-day,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  back  these  great  questions  to  precise  terms, 
to  terms  which  I  believe  no  one  will  deny. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  revolutionary  France  is  inconsistent 
when  she  intervenes  in  Rome  for  a  religious  question  ?  That 
would  be  very  serious,  gentlemen,  if  it  were  true.  I,  who  am 
a  child  of  the  Revolution,  should  not  like  to  lead  my  country 
into  a  moral  inconsistency.  I  should  like  to  guard  against 
that.  But  I  declare  fankly  that  we  are  not  in  any  way  false 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ;  I  believe  in  all  the  sincerity 
of  my  soul  that  we  are  only  applying  the  true  principles  of  the 
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Revolution  in  all  their  rigour,  and  I  am  going  to  show  you, 
so  far  as  I  can,  that  we  shall  only  be  fulfilling  an  absolute 
duty,  a  duty  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  That,  gentlemen,  is  how  the  question  presents 
itself  to  my  eyes. 

For  me  all  religious  systems  are  equal.  I  do  not  mean  from 
the  point  of  view  of  theology  (Heaven  preserve  me  from 
meaning  that !),  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legislator, 
of  the  true  statesman,  from  that  point  of  view  I  say  all 
religious  systems  have  equal  rights  ;  and  that  is  my  policy  and 
my  philosophy  in  the  question  that  is  before  us.  I  respect  all 
religious  systems  equally.  I  give  to  none  of  them  a  right  which 
the  others  do  not  possess.  I  demand  that  nothing  should  be 
done  for  any  one  which  we  are  not  ready  to  do  for  the  others, 
and  it  is  from  this  perfect  equality  of  all  religious  systems  that 
I  deduce  our  positive  obligation  to  act  as  we  are  acting  at  this 
moment.  We  must  respect  all  religious  systems,  that  is  to 
say,  I  repeat,  that  we  must  act  towards  all  of  them  in  the  same 
way  ;  that  we  must  not  do  for  one  what  we  are  not  ready  to 
do  for  another  ;  that  whilst  we  respect  all  we  must  attack  none, 
and  especially  that  we  must  not  direct  our  policy  against  any 
one  of  the  religious  systems  of  the  land  whatsoever  it  may  be. 
And  if  by  chance  the  religious  system  attacked  were  the 
national  religion,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  mistake 
would  assuredly  be  a  very  grave  one. 

Well,  shall  you  agree  with  me  if  I  thus  state  the  question, 
if  I  regard  it  as  one  of  strict  right,  and  that  right  the  right  of 
freedom  of  conscience?  Allow  me  here  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  which  becomes  not  merely  political,  but  almost 
philosophical — I  will  do  it  in  the  shortest  possible  way. 

The  duties  of  all  governments,  whatever  their  constitution, 
whether  it  be  this  or  that  dynasty  that  reigns,  whether  it  be 
monarchy  or  republic  that  is  established — the  duties  of  all 
governments  towards  the  people  are  to  my  mind  the  following. 
The  first  duty  of  governments  is  to  procure  for  the  people  the 
satisfaction  of  their  material  needs,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
them  as  prosperous  as  possible,  to  drive  from  them  poverty — 
that  terrible  poverty  which  ruins  soul  as  well  as  body.  When 
their  material  needs  have  been  satisfied  the  question  of  the 
satisfaction  of  their  moral  needs  arises,  and  by  their  moral 
needs  I  understand  instruction,  and  not  only  instruction  in 
science,   but  instruction   in   morals   as   well.      What   is   moral 
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instruction?  It  consists  in  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  if  possible  into  their  hearts  as  well,  the  notion  of  good  and 
of  evil,  a  notion  which  has  for  its  aim  to  guide  them  towards 
good  and  to  warn  them  from  evil.  But,  gentlemen,  these  moral 
ideas  must  have  authority,  they  must  be  placed  under  some 
powerful  and  high  sanction.  I  know  that  by  laying  stress  on 
social  utility  we  give  strong  support  to  right  against  wrong, 
but  still,  mankind  have  always  sought  for  a  higher  sanction 
than  social  utility,  and  they  have  given  to  the  ideas  of  morality 
the  support  of  religion.  That  has  been  the  practice  of  all 
nations,  that  has  been  the  practice  of  all  governments  that  are 
honest  and  sensible  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

I  do  not  want  to  approach  just  now  a  philosophical  topic 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  tending,  as  it 
of  late  seems  to  me,  to  make  morality  independent  of  religion. 
Certainly  I  should  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
the  independeace  of  morality  if  by  that  they  meant  that  morality 
does  not  depend  on  one  religious  system  rather  than  on  another. 
I  would  not  certainly  allow  anyone  to  maintain  that  morality 
is  preached  either  more  or  less  efficiently  by  the  Jew,  the 
Protestant,  or  the  Catholic.  That  would  be  to  make  morality 
depend  upon  a  religious  system,  and  that  I  cannot  admit.  But 
morality  receives  from  religion  of  whatever  kind  an  undoubted 
and  powerful  support,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  to  which  all 
the  really  enlightened  minds  of  all  centuries  have  come.  These 
enlightened  minds  have  seen  that  if  men  are  placed  in  the 
presence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence — the  Author  of  the  order  of 
the  universe — who  has  willed  it  and  who  maintains  it,  if  they 
believe  themselves  in  presence  of  such  a  power,  if  they  believe 
that  when  they  do  good  they  are  partners  in  His  designs,  there 
is  for  them,  then,  not  merely  a  satisfaction,  but  also  a  feeling 
of  ficrtainty  that  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  the  designs 
of  Him  who  governs  all  things. 

It  is  this  philosophical  and  moral  conception  which  has 
made  all  peoples  try  to  give  to  moral  ideas  the  support  of 
religion.  That  being  so,  the  duty  of  governments  is  not  merely 
to  respect  all  forms  of  worship,  but  I  will  go  further — it  is  to 
favour  them.  When  I  say  respect  I  do  not  mean  the  respect 
of  indifference  or  disdain,  I  mean  respect  founded  on  the  con- 
viction that  by  supporting  or  maintaining  all  forms  of  worship 
■we  give  to  moral  instruction  the  greatest  support  that  we  can 
possibly   find  for  it.     That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  essential 
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principle  in  this  matter.  Governments  ought  to  respect  all 
forms  of  worship  without  distinction.  I  make  no  difference 
among  them.  You  will  understand  that  I  speak  as  a  statesman 
and  not  as  a  theologian.  For  the  theologian  the  only  true  form 
of  worship  is  that  which  each  one  professes  and  practises. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  prove  that  the  true  and  consistent  policy 
of  all  governments  is  to  respect  all  forms  of  worship  ?  Well, 
great  nations  are  sometimes  induced  by  their  interest  to  go  and 
conquer  foreign  countries.  We  once  went  to  Egypt,  now  we 
have  established  ourselves  in  Algiers.  England  has  gone  to 
India  and  to  Asia.  She  has  covered  these  immense  countries 
with  her  trade  and  with  her  power.  And  if  we  look  at  history 
we  must  recognise  that  it  is  by  these  conquests  that  civilised 
states  have  succeeded  in  spreading  civilisation  on  all  sides. 
Well  now,  what  language  do  wise  governments  hold  when 
they  arrive  in  a  country  which  they  wish  to  occupy  per- 
manently ?  They  say  simply,  "We  will  respect  your  habits 
and  your  worship,"  because  habits  and  worship  are  the  things 
which  most  directly  affect  the  feeling  of  peoples.  But 
it  is  not  only  when  a  nation  undertakes  a  distant  conquest 
that  it  acts  in  this  way.  I  will  quote  you  a  very  striking  and 
curious  example.  Frederick  the  Great  was  assuredly  no  bigot. 
His  was  a  powerful  intellect  which  we  are  bound  greatly  to 
admire.  He  was  at  once  a  bold  and  a  prudent  genius,  who, 
after  having  passed  through  the  greatest  adventures  that  any 
man  could  face,  maintained  himself  on  his  throne  at  last. 
Well,  do  you  know  what  Frederick  the  Great  did  after  having 
conquered  Silesia  ?  He  made  a  promise,  and  maintained  it 
throughout,  that  he  would  respect  all  the  religious  systems 
established  there,  including  the  Jesuits.  A  few  years  after- 
wards Pope  Clement  XIV.  determined  to  suppress  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Do  you  know  what  Frederick  the  Great  did  ?  He 
had  an  unfortunate  habit,  common  to  the  i8th  century,  of 
speaking  of  the  most  serious,  the  deepest  and  the  loftiest 
matters,  in  a  light  and  even  cynical  way.  He  answered  the 
Pope:  "Most  Holy  Father,  you  think  that  the  Jesuits  are 
dangerous  to  Christendom,  and  you  tell  me  that  you  have 
ordered  their  suppression.  Well,  I  shall  not  suppress  them 
in  Silesia,  and  you  will  agree  that  if  the  Jesuits  are  dangerous 
they  are  not  dangerous  in  a  state  that  I  govern."  Then,  with 
the  mockery  that  he  imported  into  all  subjects,  he  added  :  "I 
took  an  oath  to  the  Silesians,  and  as  I  am  not  a  Catholic 
your  Holiness  cannot  absolve  me  from  the  oath  that  I  took  to 
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my  people."  Now,  what  was  the  principle  which  influenced 
this  great  prince  whom  we  shall  not  refuse  to  call  a  philosopher, 
though  certainly  not  a  religious  philosopher  ?  Why,  this 
simple  principle :  respect  all  worships,  maintain  them  as  they 
are,  do  not  alter  them  in  any  way. 

These  are  reasons  borrowed  from  human  prudence,  but 
there  are  higher  reasons.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  great 
principle  of  religious  toleration  ?  It  is  this :  God  has  made 
men  different,  that  is  to  say,  inclined  to  see  everything  under 
different  and  even  opposite  aspects.  If  one  of  our  fellows 
takes  a  certain  view  of  some  subject,  another  is  at  once  in- 
clined by  a  sort  of  spirit  of  contradiction  to  take  an  opposite 
view.  And  thus  in  the  process  of  time  every  object  has 
been  looked  at  from  the  most  different  points  of  view,  and 
man  has  succeeded  in  discovering  the  great  truths  by  which 
humanity  lives  to-day,  the  great  truths  of  science,  of 
philosophy,  and  of  morals.  Through  this  natural  spirit  of 
contradiction  when  one  man  takes  one  view  of  a  question, 
another  takes  another,  a  third  will  find  yet  a  different  view  ; 
the  different  nations  take  up  by  and  by  different  positions 
alongside  of  one  another  on  the  great  questions  of  life,  until 
they  have  adopted  with  regard  to  them,  every  conceivable 
point  of  view  ;  then,  when  they  have  looked  at  them  from  every 
side,  truth  suddenly  flashes  upon  them,  a  cry  is  raised  among 
mankind,  and  on  all  sides  men  say,  "  There,  there  is  the 
truth."  And  this  truth  has  been  discovered  because  man 
never  wearied  of  contradiction,  and  has  not  been  willing  to 
stop  until  he  has  exhausted  every  way  of  looking  at  the 
various  questions.  By  giving  him  diversity  of  view  God  gave 
him  truth  ;  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Scripture, 
so  admirable  in  its  simplicity,  which  says,  "  He  gave  the 
world  over  to  their  disputings." 

But  God,  who  gave  the  world  to  the  disputes  of  man,  did 
more.  He  gave  Himself  to  the  disputes  of  the  beings  that 
He  had  made.  He  permitted  them  to  argue  in  the  most 
different  ways  about  Himself,  he  permitted  them  to  represent 
Him  in  the  most  absurd  and  odious  forms  ;  He  permitted  them 
to  mistake  their  Creator  ;  He  permitted  them  to  deny  Him. 
And  do  you  know  the  only  answer  that  God  made  to  all  this  ? 
He  spread  before  the  eyes  of  His  creatures  the  treasures  of  His 
creation  ;  He  spread  before  their  eyes  these  innumerable  worlds 
circulating  in  space,  bound  together  by  infallible,  profound  and 
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sublime  laws.  He  said  to  man,  "  Look,  think,  and  reason," 
and  the  human  race  has  not  become  atheist.  Since  God  has 
allowed  man  to  form  every  sort  of  conclusion  about  Him,  will 
any  human  authority  arise  sufficiently  arrogant  to  say  to  the 
nations,  "  In  religious  matters  you  shall  think  in  this  way 
rather  than  in  that?"  That,  gentlemen,  is  the  greatest  insult 
which  you  can  offer  to  the  human  spirit.  These  are  the  true 
principles  of  toleration,  and  there  are  no  others.  These  are 
the  principles  on  which  all  my  conduct  and  all  ray  beliefs 
have  been  founded. 

Not  only  should  governments  respect  all  worships  out  of 
policy,  they  should  do  it  also  out  of  respect  for  the  nature  of 
man.  Let  me  declare  my  thought.  I  would  not  allow  one 
sect  to  persecute  another,  and  I  would  not  allow  a  government 
to  protect  one  form  of  worship  to  the  injury  of  another  ;  and 
when  I  see  people  passionate  against  a  form  of  religious 
worship,  I  stop.  I  do  not  call  that  philosophy,  I  call  it 
sectarianism,  blind,  narrow  and  mean,  unworthy  of  true 
philosophy.  These  are  simply  the  passions  of  a  past  age 
against  a  worship  which  was  once,  I  know,  oppressive, 
especially  when  it  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,*  and  when  it 
broke  on  the  wheel  Galas  and  La  Barre.  Oh!  I  understand 
the  passion  of  Voltaire !  But  to-day,  when  all  forms  of 
religion  have  been  brought  to  a  perfect  equality  and  are  no 
longer  capable  of  doing  harm,  when  one  can  no  longer  do 
injury  to  another,  then  we  do  violence  to  conscience,  and  we 
attack  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in  the  most  serious  way 
if  we  show  passion  against  any  form  of  worship,  harass  it, 
or  lay  violent  hands  on  its  organisation. 

Is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that  to-day  no  worship  has  to  submit 
to  any  restraint?  No  doubt  before  1789  there  were  restraints 
of  all  kinds.  If  you  wanted  to  register  birth,  or  marriage, 
or  death,  essential  events  in  the  life  of  a  citizen,  you  had  to  go 
to  a  Catholic  priest.  That  was  a  restraint  and  almost  a 
tyranny    for  the   non-Catholic    forms   of   v/orship.        If    you 

*The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  great  measure  of  toleration  granted 
by  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  French  Protestants  in  1598,  and  revoked 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  La  Barre  and  d'Etallonde  were  victims  of 
religious  cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  La  Barre  was  accused  of 
having  insulted  the  crucifix  as  it  was  being  carried  in  procession, 
and  was  executed.  Calas  was  a  Protestant  who  was  put  to  death  on 
an  accusation,  certainly  false,  of  having  put  his  son  to  death  to  prevent 
him  becoming  a  Catholic.  Voltaire  devoted  much  energy  to  revealing 
the  injustice  of  both  sentences. 
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wanted  to  give  your  children  the  great  advantages  of  a  pubKc 
education  you  could  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  a  Catholic 
school.  But  to-day  there  are  institutions  of  every  kind, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  combined,  so  that  a  father  may  send 
his  children  where  he  thinks  they  will  get  the  best  education. 
Then,  a  soldier,  even  if  he  were  a  Turenne,  had  to  renounce 
his  faith  in  order  to  reach  a  rank  that  he  had  deserved  by  his 
blood  and  his  genius.  But  to-day  there  is  no  need  to  be  a 
Turenne ;  any  honourable  and  brave  officer,  to  whatever 
religious  body  he  may  belong,  may  reach  the  highest  grade. 
In  society  then,  as  it  exists  to-day,  what  disadvantage  is 
there  in  being  a  Protestant  or  a  Jew  rather  than  a  Catholic? 
You  have  reached  so  complete  an  equality  that  every  form  of 
worship  is  untrammelled  in  the  exercise  of  all  its  rights.  When 
we  have  reached  this  condition  of  complete  equality,  to 
persecute  a  worship,  to  wish  to  force  it  to  adopt  an  organisa- 
tion that  is  not  its  own,  is  to  forget  the  time  in  which  we  live 
and  to  abandon  justice,  reason,  and  true  philosophy  ;  for  no 
good  cause  can  be  made  out  for  interfering  with  any  religion 
whatever. 

Now,  gentlemen,  can  you  challenge  any  of  these  principles 
that  I  have  laid  down  so  positively  and  decisively  } 

The  Jews  say:  "We  admit  only  one  revelation,  that 
which  was  made  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai."  I  answer,  "  Is 
that  your  belief  ?  Very  well,  I  respect  you,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  enter  into  dispute  with  you  on  any  point  of  your 
doctrine."  Then  the  Protestants  say,  "  We  admit  a  second 
revelation  made  to  us  from  the  Cross  by  the  Just  One  who 
was  betrayed  by  a  wicked  judge  and  handed  over  to  the 
outrages  of  a  cruel  people.  We  accept  Christ,  but  we  do  not 
accept  the  view  that  one  Christian  communion  should  lord  it 
over  the  rest  and  prevent  us  from  discussing  the  Gospel  and 
interpreting  it  according  to  our  own  ideas."  I  answer  the 
Protestants:  "  Is  that  your  way  of  looking  at  things?  Be  it 
so,  I  respect  you,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  attack  your 
ideas  or  your  worship  or  its  interests."  Then  the  Catholics 
say:  "We  admit  two  revelations,  but  for  the  ease  of  our 
conscience  we  desire  unity  in  the  faith  and  for  that  we  must 
have  an  authority  to  maintain  it.  We  must  have  a  Government 
for  the  Church.  This  Government  is  composed  of  the  Church 
assembled  in  Councils  which  meet  only  rarely,  and  of  a  Chief, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  assembled  Church,  pronounces  on 
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matters  of  faith.  And  as,  in  the  interests  of  rehgious  Hberty 
we  do  not  wish  this  rehgious  Chief  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
a  pohtical  and  temporal  Chief  we  place  him  in  the  great 
historical  city  which  represents  all  the  civilisations  of  the  past, 
and  there,  by  the  consent  of  Catholicism,  we  wish  him  to  be 
completely  independent. ' '  I  bow  to  the  Catholics,  as  to  the  Jews, 
and  to  the  Protestants,  and  I  say  to  them:  "  Are  these  your 
ideas  with  regard  to  your  worship  ?  Be  it  so.  I  have  nothing 
as  a  legislator  to  do  with  it.  I  limit  myself  to  protecting  you 
as  far  as  a  Government  can  protect  a  form  of  worship  in  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  We  maintain  order  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  at  the  doors  of  theatres,  and  we  must  also  maintain 
it  in  churches.  I  will  protect  you,  then,  in  the  sense  of  main- 
taining order  in  your  neighbourhood  and  enforcing  respect 
for  your  ceremonies  and  liberty  for  your  practices." 

These  are  my  principles.  Do  you  agree  with  me?  I  ask 
nothing  more  than  that  ;  and  on  this  basis  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  only  need  this  equality  of  treatment  granted  to  all 
forms  of  worship  to  justify  the  duty  which  we  undertake 
to-day  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Father.  But  people  say  to 
me,  while  professing  great  sympathy  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
"It  is  very  wrong  to  want  to  make  the  Head  of  the  Church 
a  Sovereign.  That  is  a  mistake  ;  you  put  in  that  way  a 
heavy  crown  upon  his  head,  and  by  loading  him  with  this 
burden  you  turn  him  away  from  the  care  of  religion."  But 
you  must  allow  me  to  answer  you  "  That  it  is  no  concern  of 
yours."  What!  Are  you  going  to  intrude  into  the  external 
organisation  of  every  form  of  worship  ?  Why,  you  would 
be  as  little  welcome  as  if  you  went  and  said  to  the  Protestants, 
"You  are  wrong  to  repudiate  all  authority.  You  are  wrong 
to  discuss  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  You  are  wrong  in 
wanting  every  communion  to  interpret  the  Gospel  in  its  own 
way."  If  you  said  that  you  would  be  attacking  the  liberty 
of  Protestants.  But  are  you  not  attacking  the  liberty  of 
Catholics  when  you  say  that  they  are  wrong  in  demanding  a 
Chief  for  their  Church  and  a  Sovereign  Chief?  They  will 
answer,  "  That  is  no  concern  of  yours."  I  defy  anyone  to 
cast  doubt  upon  these  truths.  No,  we  have  no  right  to  intrude 
into  the  organisation  of  religion,  and  to  say  "This  is  a  better 
way  than  that.'"  i  must  tell  you  that  you  are  interfering 
with  what  does  not  concern  you.  You  think  the  Catholic 
organisation  bad  ;  I  think  it  good,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 
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I  do  not  say  so  as  the  result  of  religious  conviction,  but  as 
the  result  of  the  sound  political  sense  of  all  governments, 
and  especially  of  the  Revolution.  I  think  they  are  right  in 
wishing  to  make  the  Pope  a  Sovereign,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  so  desiring  the  Catholics  are  better  friends  of  liberty 
than  their  adversaries.  For  is  not  the  evidence  overwhelming  ? 
What !  Would  you  put  the  religious  Head  in  a  country 
where  the  temporal  Head  is  residing  ?  Do  not  you  see  that 
you  would  expose  liberty  to  the  greatest  dangers  that  you 
can  possibly  imagine? 

Look  at  what  is  happening  in  England.  In  England  the 
Queen,  if  I  may  employ  a  common  phrase,  is  a  female  Pope. 
Now  whoever  follows  what  is  happening  in  that  country  must 
know  that  for  twenty  years  past  England  has  been  gravely 
troubled  about  religious  questions.  There  have  arisen  in  the 
English  Church  numerous  and  important  differences  which 
have  alarmed  the  English  Government,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  differences  the  English  Church  convoked  a  sort  of 
Council.  The  difficulties  were  found  to  be  so  great  that  no 
report  was  published  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in  this 
Council,  and  it  was  dissolved  as  quietly  as  possible.  I  have 
heard  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  English  statesman  say 
that  if  these  religious  differences  became  at  last  really  grave 
it  would  be  for  the  English  Government  the  greatest  possible 
source  of  difficulty  ;  for  the  question  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  the  Queen  or  by  Parliament  ;  and  imagine  the  position 
of  Parliament  convoked  and  deciding  questions  of  religion 
as  though  it  were  a  religious  Council.  No.  That  is  absurd, 
and  I  think  the  Catholics  have  shown  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  interest  of  religious  liberty  when  they  put  the  Head  of 
their  religion  outside  all  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  and  in 
a  city  which  is  regarded  as  the  Catholic  capital. 

But  I  have  been  wrong  to  speak  in  this  way.  This  does 
not  concern  me  or  you  ;  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  it  is  only 
for  the  Catholics  to  pronounce.  A  legislator  has  no  right  to 
interfere  or  to  enter  into  the  internal  organisation  of  each 
religious  body.  It  is  a  violation  of  religious  liberty  if  he  says, 
"You  must  have  a  religious  Head."  It  is  equally  a  violation 
of  religious  liberty  if  he  says:  "You  must  have  none."  I 
hold  these  truths  to  be  indisputable.  You  must  take  religious 
systems  as  they  are,  you  must  respect  them  in  their  organisa- 
tion and  in  their  faith.     Unfairness  with  the  one  or  with  the 
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other  will  be  an  attack  on  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  I  need  have  no  other  reason  to  justify  the  step 
which  I  ask  the  Government  to  maintain.  Of  course 
Catholics  might  complain  that  I  claim  for  them  nothing  but 
equality,  but  I  must  point  out  to  them  that  equality  is  right, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  more  stable,  more  venerable,  or  safer 
than  right.  Still,  let  me  say  that  I  do  make  great  concessions 
to  the  Catholics,  concessions  that  I  should  have  no  right  to 
make  if  I  did  not  take  my  stand  merely  as  a  statesman  and 
a  politician,  but  in  fact  there  is  no  nation  which  can  afford  to 
despise  the  national  form  of  worship.  Can  a  form  of  worship 
which  has  held,  so  to  speak,  a  nation  in  its  arms  for  twelve 
hundred  years,  be  of  no  interest  to  it?  This  worship  has 
formed  a  part  of  all  our  memories  ;  it  has  inspired  our  arts  ; 
blessed  our  flags  ;  consoled  our  dying  soldiers.  For  centuries 
it  has  stood  beside  the  State  ;  has  solemnised  its  joys  and  its 
griefs,  and  can  this  worship  now  be  considered  or  treated  as 
something  alien  ?  No  !  And  again,  no  !  There  is  no 
nation  that  can  be  so  brutishly  insensible  of  the  national  form 
of  worship.  No  one  ought  to  speak  of  his  faith  here  ;  it  is 
almost  an  indecent  thing  to  do,  especially  from  a  public 
tribune  ;  but  still,  I  live  among  men  who  are  devoted  to 
philosophical  study.  I  am  not  an  apostle  of  the  Syllabus  ;  my 
studies,  my  life,  my  opinions  are  well  known.  I  have  a 
tenderness  for  the  national  form  of  worship,  because  one's 
soul  must  indeed  be  empty,  one  can  have  in  one's  breast  no 
sympathy  for  the  nation  in  which  one  is  born,  if  one  has  not  a 
tenderness  for  the  national  form  of  worship.  I  respect  all 
worships,  but  I  admit  that  that  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was 
born,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  have  lived,  appeals  to  me 
specially.  Moreover,  if  you  despise  this  feeling  there  is  some- 
thing else  that  you  must  take  into  consideration  ;  there  remains 
the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  for  this  less  indifference  will  be 
shown.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  absurd,  for  a  state  which  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  Head  of  a  great  religious  system,  to 
profit  by  the  influence  which  such  a  position  gives  it.  Is 
England  ridiculous  when,  jealous  of  the  missionaries  of 
Catholicism,  she  sends  into  all  lands  Protestant  missionaries 
laden  with  Bibles  ;  when  she  protects  them  so  far  as  to  demand 
explanations  from  the  most  powerful  governments  whenever 
these  missionaries  have  been,  not  illtreated,  but  even 
restrained  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  proselytising  ardour?  Is 
England   absurd  when  she   acts   in   that   way  ?     No !        She 
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shows  that  she  understands  her  interests  very  well.  I  will 
mention  another  nation  which  is  assuredly  not  ridiculous  ;  it 
is  something  better  than  that  ;  it  is  alarming.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  wound  this  nation.  I  mean  the  Russian  nation 
which  has  behaved  excellently  to  us  since  the  Crimean  War, 
though  we  have  not  always  made  a  suitable  answer  to  her 
advances,  especially  during  the  late  events  in  Poland.  Well, 
see  what  Russia  does,  whose  power  and  ambition  have  so 
often  been  denounced  before  you.  Understanding  clearly 
that  she  could  not,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  proceed  to  threaten 
the  East,  she  has  turned  to-day  her  policy  of  invasion  into  a 
policy  of  religious  conversion.  She  says,  "I  do  not  want 
any  violent  changes  in  the  East,  I  want  peace";  (and  I 
believe  she  is  honest  when  she  speaks  thus  of  peace,  for  she 
sincerely  desires  it),  "but  I  cannot  allow  my  co-religionists 
to  be  ill-treated."  Well,  is  Russia  ridiculous  when  she 
behaves  like  that  ?  No,  gentlemen,  assuredly  not,  but  do  you 
know  who  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  ourselves,  when  we  cast  doubt 
upon  a  policy  by  means  of  which  we  could  have  become  quite 
easily  the  natural  protectors  of  twenty  millions  of  Catholics. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  push  aside  all  these  considerations, 
and  I  will  take  my  stand  on  a  ground  where  we  may  all  meet. 
I  will  take  no  interest  in  the  national  form  of  worship  ;  I  will 
take  no  interest  in  the  policy  of  the  country.  I  will  say,  "  Do 
not  do  as  Russia  has  done  ;  follow  no  religious  policy."  I 
will  yield  all  that,  but  still  I  shall  come  back  to  my  ground — 
Respect  all  forms  of  worship,  show  hatred  for  none,  attack 
none. 

Oh,  I  understand  the  wrath  of  Voltaire.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Voltaire.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  French  intellect,  for  besides  him  there  are  Descartes, 
Bossuet,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moutesquieu,Buffon.  No, 
Voltaire  is  not  the  whole  French  intellect.  Do  you  know  what 
he  is?  He  is  French  common  sense  expressed  in  the  purest, 
most  correct  and  most  elegant  language  that  men  have  ever 
spoken,  and  he  is  one  of  our  great  national  glories.  We  must 
recognise  that  when  Voltaire  spoke  and  acted  as  he  did 
Catholicism  was  oppressive.  It  is  so  no  more  ;  and  a  man, 
therefore,  must  not  call  himself  a  disciple  of  Voltaire  when  he 
attacks  the  Catholic  religion.  No,  if  Voltaire  were  alive  now 
he  would  no  longer  attack  this  great  form  of  worship.     He 
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attacked  it  in  his  life-time  because  it  broke  Calas  and  La 
Barre*  on  the  wheel,  and  because  the  time  of  the  dragonnades 
was  only  just  over.  But  to-day  the  true  principle  of  philosophy 
is  to  respect  all  forms  of  worship  whether  we  share  them  or  not. 

Now  what  is  the  spectacle  that  we  see  to-day  ?  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  attribute  to  anyone  intentions  that  he 
does  not  possess,  but  is  it  not  clear  from  all  our  discussions 
that  hatred  is  felt  for  one  form  of  religion.  I  do  not 
reproach  those  who  oppose  me  in  this  Chamber,  but  if  we  do 
not  take  the  step  which  I  am  recommending  that  will  evidently 
be  the  character  of  the  policy  of  France.  What  have  we  done 
with  regard  to  the  Catholic  faith  ?  We  permitted  Italy,  which 
I  always  call  the  House  of  Savoy,  to  overthrow  all  Italian 
princes  and  to  put  in  danger,  and  into  great  danger,  the  Head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Pope.  Suppose  now  that  the 
French  Government  were  to  recall  its  troops  and  were  to 
abandon  Rome  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  sheltering  itself 
(if  the  word  is  offensive  I  withdraw  it  at  once)  behind  the 
Conference,  what  would  be  said  of  us  throughout  the  whole 
world  ?  People  would  say  ' '  France  allowed  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Pope  to  be  invaded  one  after  the  other.  She  abandoned 
one,  two,  three  ;  nothing  was  left  but  a  fragment  ;  she 
hesitated,  and  then  she  decided  to  abandon  everything." 
Already  the  Italians  are  saying  in  their  papers,  "  We  know 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  means  to  abandon  the  Pope ;  he 
twists  and  turns,  but  that  is  where  he  will  end."  I  carefully 
abstain  from  saying  that  that  is  the  intention  of  the  Head  of 
the  State  or  of  his  Government;  I  simply  report  what  is 
written  in  the  Italian  papers  and  what  is  suggested  by  all 
appearances. 

Suppose  now  things  were  to  come  to  this  pass,  suppose 
that  we  did  abandon  the  Pope  at  last.  How  do  you  think 
that  the  world  would  interpret  such  an  action  ?  It  would 
simply  say,  "  France  destroyed  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope, 
France  destroyed  the  Papacy!"  I  defy  anyone  to  say  any- 
thing else.  Put  yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  historians  of 
the  future.  Will  they  be  able  to  tell  the  story  in  any  other 
way  than  I  have  just  told  it?     They  will  say,  "  The  states  of 

*For  Calas  and  La  Barre  see  p.  113.  The  dragonnades  were  the 
practice  of  quartering  soldiers  on  the  Protestants,  with  a  tacit  licence 
to  exercise  cruelty,  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
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the  Pope  were  little  by  little  invaded,  and  then  de&nitely 
annexed  as  a  result  of  the  French  invasion  of  Italy."  Is  not 
that  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that  France  has  destroyed  the 
Papacy?  The  historian  would  have  to  be  very  blind,  he 
would  have  to  be  very  stupid,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  to  come  to 
that   conclusion. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  demand  that  all  forms  of  worship 
should  be  respected,  I  ask  only  that  you  should  apply  the 
real  principles  of  the  Revolution.  France  has  two  hundred 
thousand  Jews,  eight  hundred  thousand  Protestants,  and 
thirty-seven  millions  of  Catholics,  and  yet  France  with  her 
own  hand  would  destroy  the  authority  which  directs  the 
Catholic  worship.  I  do  not  ask  now  whether  she  would  be 
doing  right  or  wrong — that  is  another  question.  I  only  say 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  France  who  would  have 
destroyed  it.  France  would  thus  lay  a  hand  on  one  of  the 
forms  of  worship  among  which  the  country  is  divided.  And 
on  what  form  of  worship  ?  On  that  to  which  thirty-seven 
millions  of  Frenchmen  belong.  Why,  that  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  attack  on  freedom  of  conscience.  Would 
you  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  with  regard  to  the  Jews  or  the 
Protestants  ?  No  !  And  yet  you  would  do  it  with  regard  to 
the  Catholics.     The  idea  is  a  monstrous  one. 

When  I  ask  you  not  to  allow  the  revolution  that  the  Italians 
are  meditating  to  be  carried  out  what  does  this  mean  ?  It 
means  that  France  should  not  render  herself  guilty  of  an 
odious  attack  upon  the  human  conscience.  It  means  that 
France  should  not  be  liable  to  the  charge  that  she  has  with 
her  own  hands  inflicted  the  death  blow  on  the  great  Catholic 
system,  which  is  her  own  system.  Well,  is  what  I  demand, 
and  what  the  Catholics  demand  of  you,  an  act  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  ?  They  simply  ask  you 
to  act  consistently  with  those  principles,  not  to  do  against  one 
form  of  worship  what  you  would  not  do  against  another.  I 
defy  anyone  to  challenge  this  simple  statement  that  if  the 
Pope  is  to  be  abandoned  it  will  be  France  herself  who  will 
have  destroyed  the  Government  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She 
will  thus  have  become  guilty  of  an  attack  on  the  conscience  of 
mankind.  She  will  have  acted  not  as  a  Government,  but  as 
a  narrow,  mean,  blind,  and  oppressive  sect.  She  will  have 
done  in  an  opposite  sense  what  was  done  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.   when   Protestantism  was  broken  and  prescribed. 
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and  if  that  was  a  crime  in  the  seventeenth  century  what  must 
we  think  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  ? 

What  does  your  action  amount  to  if  you  maintain  your 
troops  at  Rome  or  at  Civita-Vecchia  ?  You  are  repairing  the 
wrong  which  you  caused  to  the  Cathohc  faith,  and  you  are 
repairing  it  very  incompletely.  You  are  not  undertaking  war 
for  that  faith;  not  a  crusade,  as  people  say,  in  the  full  light  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  you  are  simply  accomplishing  an 
act  of  reparation  with  regard  to  that  form  of  worship.  If  you 
do  not  do  so  you  will  be  destroying  it  with  your  own  hands, 
and  that  you  must  on  no  account  allow  yourselves  to  do. 

So  our  so-called  intervention  in  Italy  is  reduced  to  this : 
With  regard  to  the  Italians  it  is  a  simple  reservation  made  to 
the  advantage  of  one  of  the  Italian  princes  ;  it  is  limited  to 
saving  one  when,  under  the  protection  of  our  sword,  they  have 
been  allowed  to  destroy  all  the  others.  With  regard  to 
Catholicism,  it  is  an  incomplete  reparation  of  the  evil  which 
we  have  done  to  it,  for  without  this  reparation  it  would  remain 
true  that  we  have  destroyed  it  with  our  own  hands.  I  love 
liberty  as  much  as  anyone  ;  old  as  I  am  I  spare  no  pains  to 
defend  it  ;  but  frankly,  the  more  one  loves  liberty  the  more 
sincerity  ought  one  to  employ  in  her  service.  People  say  to  me, 
"  The  Pope  will  be  protected,  and  therefore  he  will  not  be 
independent^"  V/hose  fault  is  that?  Certainly  he  will  be 
protected  ;  but  the  fault  belongs  to  the  past  ;  he  has  been 
brought  into  danger  ;  he  must  be  protected  against  danger. 
He  will  be  protected,  but  allow  me  to  say  it  will  be  better  that 
he  should  be  protected  by  France,  who  has  no  designs  on  his 
territory,  than  by  Italy,  which  desires  to  annex  it.  It  is 
true  he  will  be  protected,  but  that  is  only  a  transitory  stage, 
or  at  least  I  hope  so. 

I  remember  many  visits  which  I  paid  to  Rome  in  my  youth. 
I  have  seen  many  Popes  succeed  one  another  on  the  papal 
throne.  The  Roman  State  was  then  perfectly  peaceful ;  no 
one  thought  of  overthrowing  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
People  say  that  it  was  Austria  which  restrained  the  Romans, 
but  Austria  restrained  them  only  for  a  certain  time.  After 
France  had  seized  the  fortress  of  Ancona*  the  Austrians  no 
longer  had  any  influence  over  the  Pope  ;  no  one  protected  him, 
neither  the  Austrians  nor  ourselves.     He  maintained  himself, 

*France  occupied  the  fortress  of  Ancona  in  1832  as  a  protest 
against  the  presence  of  Austrian  troops  in  the  Papal  States.  The 
French  and  Austrian  forces   were  withdrawn   simultaneously  in  1837. 
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and  for  twenty  years  he  maintained  peace  in  his  state,  and  as 
one  who  loves  freedom  of  worship  I  still  hope  that  when  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Italy  has  passed  the  Pope  will 
again  be  able  to  remain  in  peace,  and  have  protection  in  his 
own  capital.  But  for  the  present,  and  as  a  transitory  measure, 
I  say  it  is  better  that  he  should  be  protected  by  those  who 
have  no  designs  on  his  territory  than  by  those  who  wish  to 
annex  it. 

People  say  to  me:  "  He  speaks  evil  of  us."  In  my  turn, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  you:  "  How  do  you  speak  about  him?"  I 
know  you  do  not  attack  him  personally.  What  do  you  attack  ? 
You  attack  the  Syllabus,  and  you  are  right.  I  will  make  no 
false  profession.  I  respect  thoroughly  that  admirable 
sentiment  which  is  called  piety,  but  it  is  not  that  sentiment 
which  makes  me  speak  now.  I  speak  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  of  reason,  and  of  true  policy,  and  I  say  to  you,  "  When 
you  attack  the  Syllabus  you  are  right."  But  do  you  know 
what  it  is  that  the  Pope  attacks  ?  He  attacks  what  he  thinks 
are  your  false  doctrines.  He  thinks  that  you  have  some  which 
are  right  and  some  which  are  wrong.  You  judge  him  and 
he  judges  you,  and  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  And, 
gentlemen,  if  we  must  declare  war  against  those  who  speak 
evil  of  us  we  should  have  to  go  far.  Read  what  is  said  of  us 
in  Italy.  Why,  if  evil  reports  must  be  a  cause  of  war  we 
ought  this  very  day  to  despatch  one  hundred  thousand  men 
over  the  Alps.  God  forbid  that  I  should  propose  such  an  act 
of  folly.  I  only  ask  that  you  should  have  a  little  of  that 
philosophy  which  I  recommended  a  moment  ago,  and  that  you 
should  know  how  to  be  patient  under  attack.  To  you,  my 
dear  colleagues  on  the  Opposition  benches,  for  I  myself  belong 
to  the  Opposition,  I  say,  "  There  are  papers  which  will  attack 
you  bitterly  for  the  cause  which  you  have  maintained  here, 
and  there  are  many  more  which  will  attack  me,  but  I  take  no 
notice  of  that.  A  man  who  only  says  what  he  thinks,  who  for 
forty  years  has  persevered  in  the  same  opinions,  may  keep 
quiet,  whatever  the  papers  say,  whatever  these  daily  doctors 
may  say,  who,  after  a  single  day's  study,  teach  us  law  and 
politics  and  all  that  we  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  learning." 
We  must  rise  above  these  trivialities.  What  we  must  do  as 
individuals  let  us  also  do  as  a  nation,  and  whatever  is  said 
let  us  guide  our  action  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
features  of  the  situation,  without  being  led  astray  by  views  of 
detail,  true  or  false,  .serious  or  absurd. 
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Now  that  I  think  I  have  clearly  laid  down  the  truth  of 
this  great  matter,  I  will  come,  if  I  can,  to  the  practical  con- 
clusions, for  practical  conclusions  we  must  have.  I  summarise 
what  I  have  already  said  as  follows:  We  have  a  perfect  right 
to  interfere  in  Italy.  We  certainly  might  have  prevented  the 
formation  of  Italy  ;  still  more  certainly  we  should  have  been 
right  if  we  had  abstained  from  completing  that  formation 
ourselves.  But  we  did  constitute  Italy.  We  allowed  her, 
moreover,  to  dethrone  the  princes  of  Italy  ;  we  make  a  reser- 
vation for  one  only,  and  we  are  most  clearly  within  our  rights 
in  doing  so.  With  regard  to  this  Prince,  I  demand  no  crusade 
in  his  favour,  and  yet  in  Russia  and  in  England  the  State  does 
much  for  its  national  form  of  worship.  I  desire  nothing  so 
serious.  I  simply  ask  that  we  should  not  inflict  a  mortal  blow 
on  the  national  form  of  worship.  And  you  will  have  inflicted 
such  a  blow  upon  it  if,  after  having  put  Italy  upon  the  road 
she  now  follows,  you  do  not  stop  her  by  means  of  a  body  of 
French  troops,  and  do  not  thus  repair  the  evil  which  you 
caused  to  Catholicism.  In  any  case  it  is  a  very  insufficient 
reparation  of  the  evil  you  caused.  I  believe  that  in  saying 
this  I  am  applying  exactly  the  rule — that  we  should  respect 
all  forms  of  worship  and  should  attack  none. 

What  line  of  policy,  then,  are  we  to  follow  under  the  present 
circumstances  ?  It  is  difficult  to  decide.  I  know  that.  But 
I  believe  that  with  justice,  honesty,  and  openness  you  can  find 
your  way  out  of  any  difficulty,  and  I  ask  you  to  exercise 
those  qualities.  You  understand  the  situation.  There  was  a 
great  feeling  of  security  at  Rome  when  our  troops  arrived  ; 
when  they  were  withdrawn  to  Qvita-Vecchia  disorder  broke 
out  again  ;  threats  were  used,  and  armed  bands  were  observed 
all  round  the  Roman  frontier.  I  am  quite  sure  of  what  I  say, 
but  still  I  will  not  insist  upon  it.  You  think  that  you  can 
withdraw  to  Civita-Vecchia.  If  you  can,  without  fresh 
dangers,  you  are  right.  Since  the  Pope  has  a  body  of  troops 
composed  of  very  brave  fellows,  capable,  as  I  think,  of 
defending  Rome,  it  is  better  for  you  to  withdraw.  Still,  you 
must  not  deceive  yourselves.  You  are  intervening  as  much 
at  Civita-Vecchia  as  if  you  were  at  Rome.  But  this  venerable 
old  man  (for  you  will  admit  that,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  long  series  of  Popes,  this  one  has  spread  over  the  Papacy 
the  lustre  of  the  purest  virtue),  in  his  extreme  old  age,  is  a 
prey  to  the  most  terrible  anxiety,  and  one's  heart  is  really 
torn  when  one  sees  him  in  so  miserable  a  situation,  without 
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even  the  means  of  livelihood,  for  you  must  know  I  am 
acquainted  with  his  budget,  and  I  tell  you  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses. 

That  is  the  situation  of  the  Papacy.  Look  now  to  another 
side.  Turn  your  eyes  to  Italy,  and  you  will  see  if  compromise 
is  a  just  and  right  policy  with  regard  either  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other.  The  situation  of  Italy  is  deplorable,  for  you  have 
made  no  one  happy  in  that  country,  neither  the  people  of  Italy 
nor  ourselves.  To  France  our  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  has  been  the  cause  of  disaster.  As  for  Italy,  you  thought 
that  you  were  working  a  miracle  by  concluding  the  Convention 
of  the  15th  September,  1864.  Well,  you  did  not  rescue  the 
Pope  from  danger,  for  you  had  to  go  to  his  help  with  your 
troops.  And  what  was  the  result  of  your  action  to  Italy  ? 
You  deprived  her  of  her  strength  when  you  moved  the  House 
of  Savoy  from  Turin  to  Florence,  for  her  strength  lay  in 
Turin.     Now  all  that  is  very  serious. 

There  were  generous  and  ardent  spirits  engaged  in  the 
Italian  Revolution  in  considerable  number,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  took  little  interest  in  it,  and  the  most  serious 
part  in  the  Revolution  was  played  by  the  ambition  of 
Piedmont.  Piedmont  is  certainly  a  considerable  power.  I 
wish  to  do  all  justice  to  the  country,  but  when  you  transferred 
the  crown  of  Italy  from  the  brows  of  the  strong  city  of  Turin 
to  those  of  Florence,  so  cultured  and  so  inactive,  who  received 
your  present  with  a  smile  of  incredulity,  being  well  convinced 
that  if  this  half-faded  crown  did  not  perish  upon  her  head 
it  would  soon  pass  on  to  the  brows  of  a  stronger — when  you 
made  this  change,  I  say,  you  weakened  the  new  kingdom. 
Sicily  is  always  nearly  separate  from  it.  Naples  is  always 
ready  to  rebel.  Milan  is  in  a  ferment.  Turin  you  know  is 
more  irritated  than  ever,  and  says  almost  openly  in  her  papers 
that  she  will  herself  break  Italian  unity.  And  the  unfortunate 
King,  imprisoned  in  the  Pitti  palace,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  Medici,  which  was  never  built  for  what  were  called  the 
"  Wolves  of  Savoy,"  this  King  imprisoned  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
where  he  feels  himself  a  stranger  and  yet  dare  not  return  to 
his  native  country,  where  they  are  breaking  his  statue,  is 
rightly  punished.  Rightly  punished  for  having  played  a  part 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  for  the  part  of  dethroning  the 
princes  naturally  belonged  to  another,  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Italian  Republican,  Mazzini.  Oh,  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency on  the  part  of  Mazzini.     It  was  an  act  of  faith,  of  a 
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faith  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  Hfe.  But  what  a  spectacle 
is  afforded  by  a  king  dethroning  other  kings  !  The  unhappy 
prince  must  be  now  in  a  wretched  condition  of  anxiety.  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  his  misery,  for  we  must  recognise  that 
after  all  he  is  the  only  man  in  Italy  who  does  not  desire  to 
break  away  from  France,  and  for  my  part  1  thank  him  for  it, 
but  still,  what  does  he  say  to  you — "  If  you  do  not  give  me 
Rome  I  am  lost,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  absolutely 
must  have  Rome." 

You  are  placed  in  a  very  difficult  situation  I  know.  You 
stand  between  a  Pope  whose  hold  over  Rome  you  are  bound 
in  honour  to  maintain,  and  the  King  of  Italy,  whom  you  have 
allowed  by  a  series  of  constant  equivocations  to  hope  that  he 
wiU  be  allowed  to  go  and  establish  the  seat  of  the  Italian 
Government  in  Rome.  It  is  this  policy  of  equivocation  which 
has  ruined  everything,  and  which  has  brought  you  into  your 
present  embarrassing  position.  You  must  get  out  of  it,  for  the 
matter  is  urgent.  You  can  no  longer  live  in  this  condition  of 
uncertainty. 

You  say,  "What  of  the  rest  of  Europe?"  I  know  that 
side  of  the  problem.  I  should  like  to  put  before  your  eyes 
a  sketch  of  the  whole  foreign  situation,  but  I  must  give  it  up 
for  the  present.  I  know  that  you  want  me  to  speak  to-day 
only  of  Italy  ;  you  are  right,  for  that  is  the  most  urgent 
matter.  Well,  you  must  not  overlook  the  point  which  connects 
the  Italian  question  with  the  German  question,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  to  the  difficulties  with  which  you  have  loaded  the 
situation  in  Italy — where  you  stand  between  the  Pope  who 
must  have  Rome  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  must  have 
it  also — are  to  be  added  now  the  difficulties  that  arise  from 
your  being  placed  between  Italy  and  Germany.  The  danger 
there  may  one  day  become  very  great.  Fortunately  it  is  not  at 
present  as  great  as  those  try  to  make  you  think  who  want  to 
prevent  you  from  taking  decisive  action  in  the  affair  of  Rome. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  destroy  Italian  unity  with  your  own 
hands,  and  I  will  explain  in  a  moment  what  conduct  with 
regard  to  that  country  would  be  worthy  of  you  and  wise. 
To-day,  at  the  moment  that  I  am  speaking,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  very  immediate  danger  of  seeing  the  two 
questions  of  Italy  and  Germany  joined  together,  so  that  they 
will  have  to  be  settled  at  the  same  time.  If  that  were  to  happen 
the  position  would  be  very  serious.  We  should  be  in  the 
position  of  Austria  between  Italy  and  Prussia  in   1866,  with 
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this  difference — that  the  French  army  gives  me  much 
encouragement,  whatever  may  be  its  organisation,  whatever 
may  be  the  use  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  of  its  courage. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  actual  danger,  the  real  danger 
in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  has  a  certain  amount  of  political 
insight  ?  I  will  tell  you.  At  this  moment  the  eminent  man 
who  directs  the  policy  of  Prussia  shows  himself,  in  my  opinion, 
very  clever,  and  even  more  clever  than  he  showed  himself  on 
the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Sadowa.  And  yet  he  showed  great 
cleverness  then.  I  have  always  done  him  justice,  although 
he  is  not  the  friend  of  our  country.  Do  you  know  why  he 
seems  to  me  so  clever  to-day  ?  Because  of  the  moderation  that 
he  has  shown.  He  understands  quite  well  that  he  has  severely 
tried  the  patience  of  France  for  two  years  past  ;  he  knows 
what  the  French  army  is,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
recognise  that  he  wants  peace,  but  to  want  is  not  always  the 
same  thing  as  to  get.  He  wants  peace,  and  he  feels  quite 
clearly  that  if  he  mixed  himself  up  with  the  Italian  question 
at  a  moment  when  France  has  such  rights  and  such  duties  in 
Italy  he  would  be  doing  a  thing  which  would  revolt  the  whole 
world,  and  which  would  be  cruelly  blamed  even  in  his  own 
country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Italy  has  dismissed  Ratazzi,* 
who  has  never  deceived  us  so  much  as  you  pretend.  It  was 
not  he  who  deceived  you,  it  was  you  who  deceived  yourselves, 
for  the  situation  offered  us  overwhelming  proofs.  And  when 
you  say  we  ought  to  wait,  I  answer  "No,  we  ought  not  to 
wait.  We  ought  to  say  to  Italy,  '  I  see  that  you  are  pre- 
paring. Well,  I  warn  you  that  there  is  at  Toulon  a  division 
ready  to  embark,  and  that  it  will  embark  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble.'  "  And  then  all  would  have  been  stopped.  The 
Minister  of  Prussia,  I  repeat,  understands  quite  well  at  this 
moment  that  all  Europe  would  condemn  him  if  he  tried  to 
draw  advantage  from  the  situation  by  allying  himself  with 
Italy. 

What  have  the  Italians  done  since  then  ?  I  have  no  access 
to  all  the  despatches,  but  there  is  one  thing  which  can  be 
affirmed  without  precise  knowledge — they  yielded  because  they 


*Ratazzi  was  Prime  Minister  of  Italy.  Ho  succeeded  Ricasoli  in 
1867,  and  is  believed  to  have  connived  at  Garibaldi's  attack  on  Rome. 
He  resigned  after  having  come  into  sharp  opposition  with  French 
policy  in  Italy. 
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knew  for  certain  that  they  would  not  be  supported  by  Prussia. 
That  is  clear,  and  it  was  under  those  circumstances  that  they 
said  to  us  :  "We  accept  a  Conference  in  which  each  shall  present 
his  own  views,  and  in  which  we  shall  try  to  find  some  solution 
of  the  problem."  As  for  me,  I  see  no  solution,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  nor  anyone 
here  sees  any  solution  any  more  than  I  do. 

For  the  moment  then,  and  I  emphasise  for  the  tnoment,  it 
is  certain  that  the  connection  between  the  Italian  and  the 
German  question  is  not  so  close  that  the  two  questions  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  day  ;  so  that  if 
we  act  in  Italy  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  act  also  in  Germany 
at  the  same  time.  No  doubt,  if  you  send  an  army  to  crush 
Italy,  Prussia  will  say,  "  Oh,  I  cannot  let  you  crush  my  ally 
of  Sadowa."  But  I  am  not  proposing  that  you  should  invade 
Italy  with  an  army,  I  only  ask  that  you  should  not  allow 
yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  appearances,  that  you  should  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  Italian  finesse. 

There  are  in  Italy  what  I  shall  call  the  Party  of  the 
Madmen  and  the  Party  of  the  Clever  Men.  The  Madmen 
say  that  no  account  need  be  taken  of  France,  and  that  if  she 
wishes  to  maintain  her  troops  at  Rome  or  at  Civita-Vecchia 
she  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  Clever  Party,  and 
they  are  really  clever  this  time,  propose  something  different. 
They  say,  "  We  must  swallow  the  insult  that  has  been  offered 
us  "  (for  they  call  the  reservation  that  you  have  established  in 
favour  of  the  Pope  an  insult),  "Let  us  "swallow  the  insult," 
they  say,  "but,  instead  of  disarming,  let  us  arm."  You 
know  that  they  have  re-established  the  battalion,  which  they 
had  suppressed  in  each  regiment,  and  that  they  are  calling  to 
the  colours  the  men  of  the  reserve.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  go  on  with  these  measures,  but  the  Clever  Party 
makes  this  calculation.  They  think  that  they  must  wait,  and 
that  later  on  circumstances  will  arise  which  will  allow  them 
to  find  allies  for  the  acquisition  of  Rome,  as  they  have  in  the 
past  found  allies  for  the  acquisition  of  Venice.  Now  who 
can  those  allies  be?  It  is  not  difficult  to  name  them,  for 
they  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Those  are  the  ideas  of  the  Clever  Party.  There  is,  there- 
fore, more  danger  in  remaining  in  the  status  quo  and  in 
pursuing  a  policy  of  equivocation  than  there  would  be  if  we 
adopted  a  policy  of  openness,  because,  thanks  to  our  policy 
of  equivocation,  if  you  still  gain  time,  do  you  know  who  will 
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profit  by  it?  It  will  not  be  you,  it  will  be  those  who  work  for 
the  union  of  Italy  and  Prussia.  That  is  the  truth,  the  certain 
truth,  as  everyone  will  see  who  has  the  least  political  insight. 

I  do  not  say  to  you:  "  Take  advantage  of  the  situation 
and  destroy  Italian  unity."  Oh,  no!  There  are  faults 
which  once  made  must  be  accepted,  and  which  must  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  future  policy.  The  mistake  of  having 
established  Italian  unity,  or  of  having  contributed  to  its 
establishment,  has  been  committed.  We  must  take  it  as  our 
point  of  departure,  knowing  that  if  by  a  policy  of  equivocation 
you  gain  time,  it  will  not  be  to  your  advantage,  but  to  that  of 
Italy,  who  will  thus  be  able  to  unite  her  cause  with  that  of 
Prussia  some  day  or  other  ;  a  day  which  I  hope  will  never 
come,  but  which  still  may  come.  How  then  under  these 
circumstances  can  we  escape  from  the  dilemna  ?  Not  by 
employing  cannon  against  Italy,  but  by  recourse  to  an  act 
of  openness  and  honest  dealing.  I  would  say,  "  You  have 
never  been  willing  to  understand  my  language,  never.  Well, 
this  time  I  will  speak  so  clearly  that  even  those  who  do  not 
want  to  understand  will  be  forced  to  do  so.  Understand  then 
that  in  no  case  shall  I  abandon  the  Pope,  in  no  case  whatever." 
You  would  see  whether  that  act  of  honesty  and  openness 
would  not  also  be  an  act  of  wisdom. 

I  repeat  it,  I  would  say  to  Italy:  "  No,  I  will  never  give 
you  the  Pope.  I  was  wrong  when,  under  the  influence  of 
certain  circumstances,  I  let  you  invade  not  only  the  Marches 
and  Romagna,  but  also  Umbria,  which  was  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Pope.  But  he  shall  keep  what  he  still 
has,  and  whether  I  am  at  Rome,  or  at  Civita-Vecchia,  or  at 
Toulon,  you  may  take  it  as  certain  that  under  no  circumstances 
shall  you  take  it  from  him  either  by  moral  persuasion  or  by 
immoral  persuasion  ;  never,  under  no  circumstances!" 

I  would  express  myself,  you  understand,  in  language  so 
positive  that  this  time  no  one  could  say,  "  France  is  only 
trying  to  find  a  way  out."  No,  I  would  say,  "  The  Pope  has 
only  a  very  small  territory  ;  he  shall  preserve  it  ;  and  you  may 
regard  me  as  always  ready  to  intervene  even  if  I  am  at 
Toulon."  But  I  should  not  withdraw  to  Toulon,  for  that 
would  put  too  great  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  rashness 
of  certain  people.  I  should  remain  at  Civita-Vccchia,  and  I 
should  he.  very  much  astonished  if  anyone  in  Europe  dared  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  me  for  this  act  of  honesty. 
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I  would  say  again  to  Italy,  "  I  was  not  willing  to  hinder 
you  from  invading  a  great  part  of  the  States  of  the  Pope.  I 
allowed  you  to  do  so  out  of  deference  to  the  idea  of 
nationality,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  take  the  rest  of  his 
estates,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  abandoned  my  greatest 
interest  when  I  allowed  you  to  unite  with  Prussia.  I  allowed 
you  on  that  occasion — you,  who  owe  everything  to  me — to 
bring  about  in  Germany  a  revolution  dangerous  for  France  and 
for  her  greatness.  I  allowed  you  to  make  people  suspicious  of 
my  honesty  the  wide  world  through  by  permitting  you  to  tear 
from  the  Pope  now  this  portion  of  his  territory  and  now  that,  by 
a  series  of  illegal  acts.  In  that  way  you  compromised  my  reputa- 
tion in  the  world,  for  men  said  that  I  was  not  sincere  in  my  con- 
duct to  you  and  the  Pope.  So  then,  after  I  had  sacrificed  the 
greatest  interest  of  France  I  almost  sacrificed  to  you  my  reputa- 
tion. And  consider  what  would  be  the  situation  of  France  in 
the  world  if  I  were  to  continue  this  conduct.  In  Mexico  .  .  . 
(Gentlemen,  you  will  see  that  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  the 
question).  In  Mexico  I  have  withdrawn  my  troops  in  order 
to  maintain  peace.  Last  year  I  allowed  an  immense  revolution 
to  be  accomplished  in  Germany.  And  to-day  am  I,  on  the 
demand  of  Italy,  to  abandon  to  her  territory  which  I  am 
bound  in  honour  not  to  abandon  at  any  price?  What  would 
the  world  think  of  France?  Shall  France,  so  great,  so  proud, 
who  formerly  possessed  so  decided  a  preponderance  in  Europe 
— shall  she  abandon  successively  all  those  interests  which  her 
honesty  commands  her  to  protect?" 

Lastly,  there  is  for  me  another  reason  v/hy  I  cannot  yield  ; 
a  reason  which  will  appeal  to  all  minds  ;  a  reason  no  one  can 
challenge.  Do  you  know  what  will  be  said  in  the  world  if 
I  were  to  sacrifice  Rome?  They  would  say,  "  The  conduct 
of  France  with  regard  to  the  Pope  has  been  one  long  course 
of  deception."  That  would  be  a  calumny,  of  course,  but 
still,  people  would  say  that  France  has  made  first  one  excuse 
and  then  another,  but  in  the  end  she  has  betrayed  the  Pope. 
Even  if  the  Conference  were  to  meet  and  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  this  abandonment  I  should  still  hold  this 
language  to  Italy.  In  such  circumstances  the  shame  of  the 
French  Government  would  be  only  greater,  for  men  v/ould  say 
that  it  sheltered  itself  behind  Protestant  Europe  in  order  to 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church — that  is  what  would 
be  said  by  everyone. 
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Further  I  would  say  to  Italy,  "  I  sacrificed  my  interest  to 
yours  ;  I  allowed  for  your  sake  the  greatest  of  modern 
European  revolutions  to  be  carried  through  ;  for  your  sake  I 
allowed  men  to  doubt  my  word,  but  there  is  one  thing  which 
I  will  not  sacrifice  to  you — that  is  my  honour;  for  people  would 
see  in  my  conduct  a  long  course  of  deception.  I  may  give  up 
for  you  my  dearest  interests,  but  I  cannot  give  up  my  honour. 
No,  I  cannot !" 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what  power  is  there  that  can  pick  a 
quarrel  with  us  because  of  this  act  of  openness  and  honest 
dealing  ?  What  would  happen  ?  Either  Italy  would  accept 
this  declaration  and  would  leave  the  Pope  in  peace.  It  is 
true  that  then  the  question  would  be  postponed  and  that  there 
is  a  danger  for  us  in  postponing  it  ;  but  still  the  status  quo 
would  be  maintained  in  a  fashion  more  honourable  to  us  and 
with  more  security  for  the  Pope.  Or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Mad  Party  would  gain  a  victory  over  the  Clever  Party  and 
Italian  unity  would  throw  itself  on  your  sword.  Then  you 
would  do  what  a  man  with  a  cool  head  and  a  brave  heart  does 
when  in  spite  of  himself  he  has  to  fight  a  madman — he  uses 
his  sword  not  to  kill  his  adversary  but  merely  to  defend 
himself.  And  if,  in  spite  of  all,  Italian  unity  were  to  inflict 
on  herself  a  fatal  wound  then  it  would  not  be  you  who  would 
have  destroyed  her  ;  it  would  be  she  who  would  have  destroyed 
herself  with  her  own  hand.  And  how  would  this  question  have 
been  settled — the  most  difficult  question  at  this  moment  in 
the  world  ?    By  honesty,  and  next  to  honesty,  by  Italy  herself. 

Believe  me,  I  am  not  offering  you  advice  as  an  enemy.  I 
give  you  the  advice  that  I  gave  you  four  years  ago,  that  I 
gave  you  two  years  ago,  the  advice  namely,  that  you  should 
escape  from  a  most  difficult  situation  by  openness,  by  honest 
dealing,  in  a  word — by  a  true  act  of  policy.  Perhaps  these 
words  are  presumptuous,  but  I  believe  that  they  are  truth 
itself. 
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THE   COMING   OF   THE   FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

ANALYSIS. 

I  must  go  into  my  whole  political  position.  The  position  of  the 
Liberals  under  the  Empire  at  the  election  of  1863.  The  meeting  at 
the  Duke  de  Broglie's  and  the  decision  to  enter  political  life.  How 
Thiers  came  to  represent  a  Paris  constituency.  The  irritation  of  the 
Emperor  with  the  new  opposition.  The  Mexican  expedition.  The 
Austro-Prussian  War  and  Sadowa. 

The  Ollivier  Ministry.  Thiers  determined  to  support  it,  but  was 
forced  into  opposition  by  its  conduct  over  the  war.  The  attitude  of 
different  people  to  war  :  especially  of  the  Empress,  of  de  Gramont,  of 
Marshal  Leboeuf.     The  Army  and  Thiers'  feelings  with  regard  to  it. 

The  HohenzoUern  candidature  for  the  Spanish  throne  and  how  it 
came  about.  The  Bonapaitists  saw  their  chance  of  "  avenging 
Sadowa."  The  peremptory  action  of  de  Gramont  :  the  views  of 
Ollivier.     Thiers  urges  caution,   and  relies  on  England  and  Russia. 

The  action  of  Bismarck.  The  HohenzoUern  candidature  withdrawn. 
The  unwisdom  of  making  further  demands  fiom  Prussia.  "  Peace  is 
within  our  grasp  ;  we  shall  not  let  it  go.''  The  violent  cross-currents 
in  the  House.  The  people  oi  Paris  did  not  desire  war.  The  feeling 
of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  sudden  change.  The  supposed  outrage  on  Benedetti.  The 
feeling  in  Germany.  The  declaration  of  war.  Thiers'  speech  and 
the  attack  upon  him. 
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SPEECH  III. 


The  Origin  of  the  Franco-German  War. 

THE  questions  arising  out  of  this  speech  of  Thiers  have 
been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Introduction 
and  Httle  further  need  be  added.  It  should  be  noted 
that  it  is  not  a  speech  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  merely  Thiers'  deposition  before  the  commissdon 
that  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  overthrown  on  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Sedan.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Thiers  that  he  refuses  to  confine  himself  to  the  question 
before  the  commission  ;  and  in  that  part  of  his  deposition 
which  is  here  quoted  does  not  get  to  the  question  at  all. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Giradin  (President  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry). — Mr.  President,  the  Commission  is  anxious  to  learn 
firstly  what  you  know  of  the  events  of  the  4th  of  September, 
then  details  of  the  patriotic  mission  you  were  entrusted  with 
during  the  month  of  September,  and  the  point  you  had  arrived 
at  in  the  negotiations  when  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the 
31st  of  October,  finally  your  position  at  Tours  and  Bordeaux. 

M.  Thiers  (President  of  the  Republic). — With  your  per- 
mission I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  ;  it  will  be  the  best  way 
of  explaining  my  position  and  conduct  during  and  after  the 
4th  of  September.  I  must  therefore  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  part  I  played  during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire. 

I  had  v/ithdrawn  from  public  life  and  was  immersed  in  my 
favourite  studies.  I  was  enjoying  my  liberty  and  had  just 
published  the  last  volumes  of  my  Hisioire  du  Constdat  et  de 
V Empire^  when  the  general  election  of  1863  was  decided  upon. 

Hitherto  the  Liberal  Party  had  abstained  from  action. 
But  little  by  httle  they  began  to  think  abstention  a  mistaken 
and,  in  a  wider  sense,  an  unjustifiable  course  for  when 
citizens,  sincere  and  steadfast  in  the  opinions  they  hold,  can 
do  anything  towards  the  triumph  of  these  opinions,  it  is  their 
right  and  duty  to  do  it. 
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I  was  constantly  asked  if  I  meant  to  stand  at  the  coming 
election  ;  some  advised  me  to  do  so,  others  advised  me  to 
refrain. 

In  all  parties  and  at  all  times  there  have  been  abstainers : 
1863  saw  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  abstainers  under  the 
Empire. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
the  illustrious  father  of  the  present  duke.  It  made  a 
great  stir  and  was  grossly  misrepresented  by  writers  of  the 
moment.  I  myself  was  present  and  have  constantly  tried 
to  show  what  its  real  character  was,  but  1  have  tried  in  vain, 
for  when  parties  have  anything  to  gain  by  distorting  a  fact 
they  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity  and  persevere  in 
their  misrepresentations  with  untiring  zeal. 

All  shades  of  opinion  were  represented  at  this  meeting. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  was  there  in  the  first  place,  then  M.  de 
Montalembert  and  several  of  his  friends,  a  few  republicans 
of  long  standing,  notably  M.  Jules  Simon,  and  a  number  of 
constitutional  liberals,  the  supporters  of  a  very  liberal 
monarchy  ;  these  latter  were  particularly  represented  by 
M.  Lanjuinais.  M.  Guizot  also  was  present  and  M.  Glais- 
Bizoin  himself,  who  as  always  was  extremely  active. 

At  that  time  the  various  parties  and  groups  had  drawn 
more  closely  together  and  there  was  nothing  incongruous 
in  the  meeting  together  of  the  very  different  men  I  have  just 
named. 

We  discussed  lengthily  whether  we  should  stand  at  the 
elections.^  For  my  part  I  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  abstention,  but  though  I  should  have  liked  others  to  follow 
my  principles  I  felt  the  greatest  disinclination  to  following 
them  myself.  All  my  family  hoped  that  I  should  not  be 
drawn  into  politics  again.  I  had  kept  aloof  at  the  moment 
of  the  Italian  War.  At  that  time  the  town  of  Lille,  where 
I  and  my  family  had  lived  for  many  years,  urgently  begged 
me  to  become  their  member  and  I  refused,  for  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  sv/earing  the  oath  to  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
was  then  in  Italy  and  I  would  neither  have  attacked  him  nor 
supported  him  in  a  war  of  which  I  disapproved. 

The  Prefet  du  Nord  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  if  I  would 
stand  the  Government  would  support  my  candidature.  I 
replied  that  I  thanked  the  Government,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
enter  the  Legislative  Body  and  that  if  I  did  enter  it,  I 
could  not  honourably  accept  the  Government's  support. 
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I  mention  these  details  so  that  you  may  understand  my 
state  of  mind  at  the  time.  I  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  my 
tranquillity  or  above  all  my  scientific  and  philosophic  studies. 

The  meeting  I  referred  to,  after  having  discussed  the 
question  of  principles,  passed  on  to  that  of  candidates. 

"  M.  Thiers,"  they  said,  "has  a  better  chance  than 
anyone  else  of  being  elected  at  the  present  moment :  he  must 
therefore  stand,"  and  they  decided,  by  twenty-nine  votes  out 
of  thirty,  that  I  must  accept  any  seat  offered  to  me. 

I  felt  a  marked  distaste  for  one  formality  which  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  any  candidature — I  refer  to  the  oath. 
I  know  that  political  parties  do  not  regard  it  very  seriously. 
As  for  me,  I  had  only  sworn  one  oath — my  oath  to  Louis 
Philippe  ;  I  had  kept  it  honourably  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
take  a  new  one.  "You  must  understand,"  I  said  to  my 
listeners,  "  if  I  enter  the  Legislative  Body  it  will  not  be  in 
order  to  demand  absolute  liberty  but  indispensable  liberties, 
what  I  have  since  called  the  necessary  liberties.  Now,  if  the 
Empire  grants  them,  as  we  ought  always  to  be  sincere,  I 
shall  accept  them  from  its  hands."  Hence,  if  the  Empire 
granted  the  liberties  that  I  meant  to  demand  it  was  my 
intention,  not  to  parade  a  Minister's  embroidered  coat  at  the 
Tuileries,  but  to  take  part,  within  the  Legislative  Body,  in 
the  business  of  the  country  without  obstructing  the 
Government. 

Everyone  replied  that  I  was  right,  that  we  must  enter 
the  Legislative  Body  to  demand  and,  if  possible,  obtain 
liberties  for  the  country,  then  be  satisfied  with  them  when 
we  had  obtained  them. 

Still,  I  did  not  at  that  moment  give  any  promise  to  enter 
the  Legislative  Body  and  I  retained  my  freedom.  I  was 
some  time  in  making  up  my  mind  and  I  stopped  my  election 
to  several  seats  by  my  persistence  in  refusing  to  stand. 

At  the  Paris  elections  former  supporters  of  M.  Casimir 
Perier  met  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  ask  me  to  stand  for  Paris.  They  represented  one  of 
the  most  important  constituencies  of  the  capital,  that  of  the 
Madeleine,  which  contained  the  richest  landlords  of  Paris, 
several  of  whom  were  on  this  deputation,  for  instance  M. 
Odiot,  the  skilful  goldsmith.  These  gentlemen  offered  me 
their  seat  in  the  House,  which  I  at  first  refused.  "We  shall 
elect  you,"  they  said  ;  "  you  will  accept  or  not  accept  as 
you  like.     But  we  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  member  of 
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our  own  shade  of  opinion,  a  member  standing  for  conserva- 
tive liberalism.  If,  after  having  been  elected,  you  refuse,  it 
will  be  said  that  you  prefer  your  repose  to  the  service  of  your 
country.  But  by  our  vote  we  shall  have  made  our  true 
opinions  clear." 

After  that  I  accepted,  afraid  of  being  defeated  if  I  were 
put  up  without  my  consent  and  co-operation.  I  was  then 
proposed  as  candidate  in  different  places — for  instance  at 
Valenciennes,  where  the  Government  behaved  towards  me. 
in  a  manner  which  I  will  not  recall  but  which  was  far  from 
correct. 

I  was  elected  for  Paris  and  entered  the  Legislative  Body. 
I  then  demanded  what  I  have  since  called  the  necessary 
liberties.  I  said  in  perfect  sincerity  that  if  these  liberties 
were  granted  I  would  accept  them  loyally.  The  Empire 
began  to  grant  us  a  few  of  them  but  in  the  wrong  manner, 
in  a  manner  which  allowed  us  to  doubt  its  sincerity  and  thus 
robbed  the  concessions  it  made  of  all  value. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  belonging  to  the  Left  were  con- 
vinced that  no  important  concessions  would  be  made  and 
they  refused  to  have  any  part  in  a  rapprochement  which  in 
their  opinion  would  compromise  them  without  serving  the 
liberal  cause.  There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  opinion 
and  I  myself  was  inclined  to  share  it.  "  Our  present  prince," 
I  said,  "is  not  like  the  other  princes  we  have  known.  No 
doubt  he  is  obstinate,  but  he  is  anxious  to  keep  his  crown 
and  I  think  him  capable  of  giving  way."  If  he  gives  way,  to 
use  the  expression  of  the  Due  de  Broglie,  who  often  gave 
an  original  turn  to  a  profound  thought,  "we  shall 
economise  a  revolution." 

Although  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  not  hot- 
tempered  by  nature,  he  was  extremely  angry  at  the  revival 
of  an  opposition  which  he  thought  he  had  definitely  silenced. 

He  sent  M.  Rouher  to  the  Legislative  Body  to  read  the 
Imperial  speech  which  he  had  just  pronounced  at  the 
Tuileries  at  some  ceremony  or  other :  in  this  speech,  alluding 
to  the  new  opposition,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  madmen!  " 

The  astonishment  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  great  at 
such  an  unseemly  expression.  This  Assembly  has  been  much 
misjudged.  It  was  a  very  honest,  very  sensible  body,  and 
when  I  addressed  it  I  usually  read  in  its  looks  its  assent  to 
what  I  said.  It  was  often  noisy  but  the  noise  came  from 
some  thirty  members,  more  uproarious  than  numerous. 
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As  for  me,  few  Assemblies  have  been  more  of  my  own 
way  of  thinking  ;  but  it  was  nervous,  afraid  of  upsetting  the 
Government  by  Hstening  even  to  the  most  moderate  opposition, 
and  we  may  truly  say  that  it  was  the  fear  of  a  revolution 
that  involved  it  in  one. 

The  following  anecdote  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  this  Legislative  Body  of  the  Second  Empire. 
We  were  voting  on  the  question  of  finishing  the  Tuileries  and 
I  voted  against  the  proposal,  in  alarm  at  the  very  heavy 
expenditure  we  were  improvidently  rushing  into  for  Paris. 
"  Why  do  you  vote  against  the  measure?  "  I  was  asked  by 
one  member,  a  clever  man  and  a  friend  of  mine.  "  You  are 
perhaps  voting  against  the  Coimt  of  Pans."*  "  That's  not 
the  question,"  I  replied.  "  Let  anyone  who  can  be  at  the 
Tuileries :  for  the  moment  I  am  thinking  of  the  Budget."  "  As 
for  me,"  my  friend  rejoined,  "  I  care  as  little  as  you  do  who 
resides  at  the  Tuileries.  I  am  merely  anxious  that  someone 
should  inhabit  the  place."  This  reply  exactly  represented 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Body.  Fifty 
supporters  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  fifty  constitutional 
republicans,  and  two  hundred  conservatives,  worried, 
uneasy,  uncertain  what  to  do — such,  in  truth,  was  the 
Legislative  Body  of  the  Second  Empire. 

A  last  detail  will  make  the  truthful  picture  which  I  have 
just  sketched  even  more  striking. 

The  question  under  discussion  was  the  Mexican  business. 
As  everyone  knows,  I  spoke  against  that  regrettable  adven- 
ture.f  At  Erst  I  had  not  many  supporters.  I  quickly  gained 
a  number  and  a  large  number  and  the  Legislative  Body  itself 
was  full  of  apprehension.  "  You  are  going  to  oppose  this 
expedition,"    many   of   the   members   of   the   Majority   said; 


*The  Comte  de  Paris  was  the  Orleanist  claimant  to  the  French 
throne.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Thiers  had  entered  public  life  as 
a   supporter   of   the   Orleanist   dynasty. 

fThe  Mexican  adventure  had  begun  by  being-  a  joint  effort  of  the 
Governments  of  England,  France  and  Spain  to  recover  money  owing 
to  their  citizens  by  the  Mexicans.  England  iind  Spain  drew  back 
at  an  early  stage.  French  troops,  under  Marshal  Bazaine,  proceeded 
to  tlie  conqv;est  of  the  country'.  They  declared  Maximilian  (brother  of 
the  .Austrian  Emperor,  Francis  J^^scjoh)  Emperor  of  Mexico.  The 
early  hopes  of  the  expedition  wer*^  soon  blighted.  The  Mexicans 
conducted  a  guerilla  war  with  great  energy  and  success  ;  France 
withdrew  her  trooiis  chiefly  owing  to  the  financial  drain  ;  the  United 
States  was  very  hostile.  In  the  end  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Mexicans  and  shot  at  Queretaro   (1867). 
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"  you  are  quite  right.  But  be  moderate.  Above  all  do  not 
attack  the  Emperor.  Be  satisfied  with  attacking  the  thing 
itself  for  it  is  dangerous,  and  we  shall  be  delighted  if  you 
manage  to  prevent  it." 

I  did  not  need  this  advice  for  always,  at  all  times,  I  have 
respected  established  authority.  But  not  one  of  those  who 
hoped  the  expedition  would  be  prevented  dared  vote  with  me, 
always  out  of  this  same  fear  of  provoking  a  new  revolution. 

M.  Larrabure,  an  excellent  man,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  attractive  I  have  ever  known,  said  to  me:  "If  you 
follow  my  advice  we  will  do  just  what  you  want.  Come  to 
the  Tuileries  one  day.  Then  no  one  will  fear  that  you  are 
trying  to  overturn  the  Empire  and  this  Assembly  will  give 
you  its  undivided  support."  "  I  should  be  discrediting  myself 
for  no  purpose,"  I  rephed.  "  I  should  not  obtain  the 
liberties  I  demand  and  I  should  be  regarded  as  an  adventurer 
who  had  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  an  imprudent 
ambition." 

This  conversation  between  M.  Larrabure  and  myself  was 
renewed  several  times.  The  fate  which  has  willed  that  three 
dynasties  should  perish  in  one  half-century  has  in  turn  proved 
each  of  us  right,  and  even  to-day  this  disinterested, 
independent  man,  one  of  the  best  men  I  have  known,  con- 
tinues, in  the  retreat  which  he  refuses  to  leave,  to  lament  the 
misfortunes  he  was  unable  to  prevent  and  which  he  cannot 
forget. 

When  the  Sadowa  affair  occurred  everyone  was  with  me. 
Rarely  has  an  Assembly  applauded  a  speaker  as  I  was 
applauded  on  that  occasion.  "What!"  people  said  to 
members  who  had  not  been  able  to  withhold  their  approval, 
"you  dare  applaud  M.  Thiers  to  the  Emperor's  face!" 

Four  days  later  I  asked  leave  to  speak.  It  was  the 
decisive  moment.  Then  it  was  that  the  system  of  violent 
interruptions  began.  Never  was  there  such  a  terrible  uproar. 
They  managed  to  close  my  mouth  and  they  allowed  to  flow 
on,  unheeded,  that  torrent  of  mistakes  which  led  to  Metz  and 
Sedan. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Body  v*'ere  always,  up  to 
the  very  last,  such  as  I  describe  them,  not  daring  to  prevent 
the  evils  they  saw  for  fear  of  aggravating  them. 

The}'  wanted  the  truth  to  reach  those  in  power,  provided 
they  need  not  speak  it  themselves  or  even  support  it  by 
their  votes  ;  they  were  in  a  word  honest  men,   very    sensible 
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even,  but  uncertain,  bewildered,  diffident,  always  putting  off 
till  too  late  what  might  have  saved  them  and  with  them  the 
country. 

The  Ministry  of  the  2nd  of  January  was  formed.*  We 
were  aware  that  this  new  Mmistry  was  distasteful  to  the 
Emperor.  It  is  known  that  at  first  he  opposed  its  formation. 
Rumour  says  that  the  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  an 
honourable  and  inde^jendent  man,  advised  him  to  put  an  end 
to  a  dangerous  opposition  and  that  his  advice  was  accepted. 
The  Ollivier  Ministry  was  formed.  I  immediately  said  to  the 
Left,  "  You  must  support  the  Ollivier  Ministry."  They  were 
not  well  disposed  to  this  poHtician.  I  myself  had  no  great 
confidence  in  his  judgment,  though  I  appreciated  his  brilliant 
quaHties  and  excellent  intentions.  I  said  to  my  friends,  "We 
must  support  this  Ministry :  its  opinions  are  not  yours  nor 
yet  mine,  but  the  Emperor  is  making  a  considerable  conces- 
sion when  he  chooses  a  Ministry  from  the  midst  of  the 
Opposition.  As  for  me,  I  demanded  liberties  compatible  with 
the  Monarchy  ;  he  takes  a  step — and  a  most  difficult  step — in 
our  direction  by  accepting  a  Ministry  which  he  dislikes  ;  it 
is  for  us  to  encourage  and  reward  such  a  sacrifice." 

This  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  opposition. 
"No!"  they  exclaimed;  "it  does  not  mean  anything.  It 
is  an  experiment  that  will  give  no  results.  We  must  not 
compromise  ourselves."  I  replied,  "  There  is  no  need  to 
be  certain  of  its  success  in  order  to  welcome  an  experiment 
on  the  lines  we  wish.  If  it  succeeds  we  shall  have  saved  the 
country  ;  if  it  fails  no  one  will  have  the  right  to  accuse  us 
of  being  unreasonable  and  of  demanding  things  that  in  our 
hearts  we  do  not  desire.  I  am  not  proposing  that  you  should 
take  office,  but  simply  that  you  shall  not  rebuff  a  Ministry 
which  makes  us  advances." 

During  this  short  ministry  the  Opposition  was  several  times 
divided.  As  for  me,  until  the  plebiscite  I  supported  the 
Ministry  of  the  2nd  of  January.  Unhappily  the  fatal 
moment  soon  came  which  obliged  us  to  break  with  it,  to  break 
with  the  Empire  itself,   for  the   fate  of  the  country  was   at 

*The  Ministry  which  was  formed  on  the  2nd  January,  1870,  was 
nearly  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Liberal  Empire, 
Emile  Ollivier  was  Chancellor  ;  Daru  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  was  soon  succeeded  lay  de  Gramont  :  Leboeuf  was  Minister 
for  War.  There  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  Napoleon  was  really 
opposed  to   it. 
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stake  and  this  ministry  ruined  it  by  the  most  imprudent 
conduct  which  was  ever  seen. 

For  the  question  arose  of  the  candidature  of  the  Prince  of 
Hohenzollern.  M.  OlHvier  was  for  peace  ;  the  Emperor 
himself  was  disposed  towards  it.  It  was  said  (I  had  not 
myself  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  at  the  time)  that  he  had 
lost  much  of  his  decision  of  character.  In  general  he  was 
uncertain  in  his  views  and  only  made  up  his  mind  after  much 
hesitation. 

This  disposition  had  become  much  more  pronounced  than 
previously.  Still  his  preference  and  the  Ministry's  preference 
was  for  peace.  Unhappily  there  were  at  court  (as  many  eye 
witnesses  have  declared)  certain  ardent  spirits  anxious  that  we 
should  not  sit  down  under  the  blow  we  had  received  at  Sadowa. 
The  Empress,  it  is  reported,  would  often  say  of  her  son, 
"  This  child  will  not  reign  if  we  do  not  repair  the  disaster  of 
Sadowa."  Around  her  were  people  who  would  repeat  her 
words  in  boasting  tones,  either  because  they  wished  to  curry 
favour  or  because  they  really  believed  them.  Within  the 
Legislative  Body  the  pure  bonapartists,  those  who  were  more 
anxious  about  the  fate  of  the  dynasty  than  about  the  fate 
of  the  country,  violently  demanded  that  we  should  seize  this 
opportunity  for  making  war.  The  pure  conservatives  on  the 
other  hand  were  aghast  and  in  the  midst  of  their  dismay 
declared  for  peace. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  pure  bonapartists  alone  desired 
war.  They  saw  that  since  Sadowa  the  dynasty  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  ground  and  that  they  themselves  no  longer  had 
the  same  influence  in  their  constituencies,  in  a  word  that 
France  was  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  their  grasp.  And 
that  is  why  they  were  all  incessantly  repeating  that  we  must 
seize  the  first  opportunity  to  avenge  Sadowa. 

I  had  already  replied  to  that  in  1867,  when  I  said 
there  was  not  another  mistake  to  be  made,  an  expression 
which  has  been  frequently  repeated  and  always  misunderstood. 
I  did  not  mean  that  every  possible  mistake  had  been  made  for 
there  still  remained  one,  alas !  and  a  very  disastrous  one — 
that  of  trying  to  avenge  Sadowa,  without  first  having  the 
means  to  do  so.  I  had  made  it  very  clear  what  a  mistake 
that  would  be  in  1867,  when  I  discussed  the  address. 

M.  de  Gramont  had  entered  the  cabinet.  I  supposed  him  in 
favour  of  peace  for  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  a  diplomatist 
could  vote  for  war  at  such  a  moment,  that  is  to  say  when  we 
had  neither  allies  nor  army. 
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1  had  spoken  to  him  a  few  days  before  the  formation  of  the 
Ollivier  cabinet,  when  he  was  trying  to  get  into  touch  with 
influential  deputies  ;  at  that  moment  no  one  foresaw  the  un- 
happy incident  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature. 

"  You  come  ffom  a  country  "  (he  had  just  arrived  from 
Vienna),  I  said,  "  where  they  desire  peace  and  I  suppose  you 
would  uphold  it  if  it  were  threatened?"  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
with  what  seemed  to  me  undoubted  firmness  and  sincerity,  and 
I  have  wondered  ever  since  how  he  could  have  changed  so 
completely  and  so  quickly.  Moreover  M.M.  de  Beust  and 
Andrassy  told  me  personally,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  at 
Vienna,  that  without  foreseeing  the  Hohenzollern  candidature 
they  had  told  M.  de  Gramont,*  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  imperial  government  to 
cherish  any  illusions  ;  it  should  understand  on  the  contrary 
that  if  it  embarked  on  war  Austria  would  not  lend  her 
support. 

I  do  not  therefore  understand  what  could  convert  M.  de 
Gramont  so  quickly  to  the  party  which  desired  war.  The  same 
rapid  conversion  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Marshal  Leboeuf. 
I  did  not  know  him.  Some  time  before  this  unhappy 
Hohenzollern  affair  he  came  to  me  with  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor,  saying  that  the  Emperor  knew  that  I  was  not  one 
of  his  friends  but  that  he  knew  also  that  when  the  interests 
of  the  army  were  at  stake  I  did  not  grudge  my  help,  and  he 
begged  for  my  support  to  defend  our  standing  army, 
threatened  by  members  of  the  Legislative  Body.  I  replied 
that  the  Emperor  was  mistaken  in  expressing  himself  as  he 
did.  "  I  am  not  a  member  of  his  Government,"  I  said  "  nor 
ever  shall  be,  but  I  am  no  one's  enemy.  There  has  never 
been  any  hatred  in  my  heart.  The  Emperor  is  right  in 
thinking  that  I  take  a  passionate  interest  in  the  army  and 
am  ready  to  defend  it.  I  have  always  done  so  and  will  always 
continue  to  do  so."  And  we  agreed  that  I  should  defend 
the  army  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  opportunity  presently 
occurred  and  I  seized  it  without  hesitation. 

One  day  I  arrived  late  at  the  Legislative  Body  ;  it  was 
after  five  o'clock  ;  they  were  busy  discussing  our  effective 
forces.  I  immediately  asked  leave  to  speak — which  greatly 
displeased   my   colleagues   of  the  left.        But  they   were   so 

*Dc  Gramont  asserts  most  positively  in  his  La  France  et  la 
Frusne  avant  la  Guerre  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  war 
at  this  juncture. 
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accustomed  to  my  following  my  own  idea  that  their  annoy- 
ance was  rather  displeasure  than  surprise.  I  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  fight  and  broke  a  lance  with  all  those  who 
wished  to  reduce  the  annual  contingent  of  the  army.  I 
pointed  out  the  mistake  made  by  those  who  were  always 
complaining  that  we  had  400,000  men  that  we  did  nothing  with 
and  who  talked  about  an  armed  peace.  "  An  armed  peace!  " 
I  exclaimed  "It  is  rather  an  unarmed  -peace. '^  Then,  address- 
ing Marshal  Leboeuf  himself,  I  complained  of  the  denuded 
state  we  were  in.  "What!  "  I  said,  "Your  infantry  regi- 
ments number  i,ioo  or  1,200  men!  Can  we  call  them  regi- 
ments in  such  conditions  even  in  time  of  peace  ?  "  The  marshal 
did  not  deny  my  assertion.  "It  is  true  and  M.  Thiers  is 
right  "  he  replied  from  his  seat.  "  The  infantry  effectives 
number  about  1,200  men." 

I  quote  this  fact,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  the  lack  of 
foresight,  the  deplorable  heedlessness  which  allowed  us  to 
declare  war.  For  indeed  a  few  days  later  this  same  Marshal 
Leboeuf  (no  doubt  a  very  brave  soldier  but  a  rash  px)litician), 
persuaded  by  the  Court  which  itself  was  persuaded  by  the 
bonapartist  party,  believed  he  was  ready  for  war,  declared 
that  he  was  ready  and  made  the  Emperor  himself  believe  it. 
Thus  with  his  colleague  M.  de  Gramont,  who  was  still  more 
culpable,  he  hurled  the  dynasty  and — what  was  a  thousand 
times  more  to  be  regretted — France  herself  into  an  abyss. 

Suddenly  events  occurred  in  which  I  had  no  part  but  with 
which  I  am  as  famiHar  as  if  I  had  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes,  for  some  of  them  I  did  see  and  the  others  I  learned 
from  the  most  notable  men  of  Europe,  princes  or  ministers, 
who  recounted  them  to  me  later,  trying  to  gain  enlightenment 
from  the  facts  I  knew  and  enlightening  me  by  those  they 
themselves  were  aquainted  with. 

The  chief  of  the  Hohenzollern  family*  (I  am  speaking  not 
of  the  branch  which  reigns  in  Prussia  but  of  that  which 
reigns  in  Roumania  and  tried,  unhappily  for  us,  to  reign  in 
Spain),  the  chief  of  this  family  is  supposed  to  be  rich,  clever 
at  business,  fond  of  providing  his  children  with  substantial 
fortunes  and  fair  crowns.  The  crown  he  was  offered  on  this 
occasion  was  that  of  Spain,  vacant  through  the  fall  of  the 

*The  chief  of  the  Hohenzollern  family  here  alluded  to  is  Prince 
.A.ntony  of  Hohenzollern-  Sigmaringen,  whose  son  Charles  was  already 
King  of  Roumania,  and  whose  son  Leopold,  by  his  candidature 
for  the  Spanish  throne  in  1870,  became  the  occasion  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War. 
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Bourbons  :  General  Prim  was  trying,  without  success,  to 
get  one  of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  accept  it. 

Madrid  at  that  moment  was  cherishing  a  good  deal  of 
resentment  against  the  French  Government  because  it  had 
put  its  veto  on  the  candidature  of  the  Orleans  family,  which 
was  the  best  fitted  to  replace  Queen  Isabella.  General  Prim, 
deprived  by  the  House  of  Bonaparte  of  such  a  very  convenient 
candidate,  took  his  revenge  by  confronting  them  with  a 
German  candidature  in  the  Peninsula.  Everyone  at  the  time 
wondered  why  General  Prim  rejected  the  easy  choice  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier  ;  the  real  reason  was  that  the  head  of  the 
imperial  dynasty  in  Paris  forbade  it. 

Thus  the  Bonaparte  family  was  responsible  not  only  for  a 
disastrous  war,  but  also  for  the  motive  which  caused  the  war, 
for  by  forbidding  the  Montpensier  candidature  in  the  interests 
of  the  dynasty,  it  brought  about,  unexpectedly  enough,  the 
Hohenzollem  candidature. 

The  father  of  the  young  prince,  who  for  a  moment  was 
destined  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  turned  to  his  natural  chief , 
the  King  of  Prussia,  who  as  a  result  of  these  prodigious  events 
is  now  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  asked  his  advice  on  the 
offer  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  King  of  Prussia  gave  a 
rather  vague  reply,  leaving  him  free  to  accept  or  to  refuse, 
and  above  all  taking  no  responsibihty  for  the  consequences  of 
his  decision. 

The  news  came  like  a  thunderclap,  and  awoke  echoes 
throughout  the  entire  world.  The  Tuileries  Court  was  at 
once  aghast  and  indignant.  "  Here  we  have  a  clear  oppor- 
tunity," flatterers  exclaimed,  "  the  longed-for  opportunity  of 
avenging  Sadowa  !  Prussia  is  in  the  wrong  and  France  will 
certainly  burn  to  defend  so  evident,  so  natural  an  interest." 
These  gentlemen  did  not  ask  themselves  if  we  were  ready,  if 
the  opportunity  for  avenging  Sadowa  was  as  good  as  they 
supposed  it,  if  there  were  not  a  more  certain,  a  less 
dangerous  way  of  avenging  Sadowa  by  making  Prussia  with- 
draw in  the  eyes  of  all  Europve,  which  certainly  would  have 
been  just  as  brilliant  and  less  perilous.  But,  as  prompt  in 
its  decision  as  if  the  country  had  been  ready,  the  Government 
had  one  idea  only,  which  was  to  see  Prussia  withdraw  with  a 
sword  in  her  back. 

It  began  with  an  incredible  step.  Straightway,  without 
any  preliminary  explanation,  just  as  you  cast  a  glove  in  the 
face  of  a  man  with  whom  you  want  to  force  a  duel,  it  called 
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upon  Prussia  to  abandon  the  Hohenzollern  candidature.  Even 
had  we  been  as  well-prepared  as  we  were  ill-prepared  nothing 
could  have  been  more  mad  than  such  behaviour.  In  any 
case,  we  ought  to  have  put  our  adversary  in  the  wrong  on 
all  points,  instead  of  being  in  the  wrong  ourselves  in  matters 
of  form ! 

The  effect  produced  was  prodigious.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  House  the  sitting  had  started.  Immediately  I  was 
surrounded  by  members,  saying:  "Well!  You  know  what 
is  happening?  "  "  What?  "  I  asked.  "War!  "  they  replied. 
"  War?  What  do  you  mean?  "  "Yes,  war!  "  was  the  reply 
from  all  sides.  I  could  not  believe  my  ears  or  my  eyes,  so 
assured,  so  indubitable  had  the  peace  of  France  and  the 
world  seemed  a  few  hours  before. 

I  learned  what  had  happened,  and  was  at  once  surprised 
and  dismayed,  for  in  the  state  we  were  in  as  a  result  of  the 
Mexican  expedition  I  considered  that  war  meant  certain  ruin. 
M.  Ollivier  came  and  spoke  to  me.  Brisk  and  confident 
with  others,  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  with  me.  Indeed, 
he  knew  my  opinion  on  the  situation  in  general,  and  was 
certain  that  I  should  disapprove  of  the  piece  of  madness  that 
had  just  been  committed. 

He  tried  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that  we  could  not 
countenance  such  an  enterprise  from  Prussia  on  our  frontiers. 
He  ought  to  have  remembered  what  he  said  a  year  before  to 
get  us  to  countenance  the  very  rapid  aggrandisement  of 
Prussia. 

I  did  not  wish  to  make  any  accusations,  and  not  knowing 
how  little  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  been  foreseen  or 
planned,  I  said  that  certainly  we  must  not  permit  the  candida- 
ture, but  that  there  were  different  ways  of  setting  about 
preventing  it,  and  that  the  one  they  had  adopted  was 
senseless. 

"  Everything  can  still  be  set  right,"  I  said,  "if  we  like. 
Prussia  has  put  herself  in  the  wrong  ;  she  will  not  maintain 
her  attitude  in  the  face  of  Europe's  displeasure  and  severity. 
Moreover  two  Powers,  very  important  in  this  question,  both 
passionately  desirous  of  peace — England  and  Russia — will 
intervene,  will  insist,  and  will  induce  Prussia  to  abandon  her 
enterprise."  "Do  you  think  so?"  M.  Ollivier  continued, 
with  the  accent  of  a  man  dehghted  that  a  mistake  could  be  set 
right.  "  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  when  the 
mistake  has  been  set  right  you  must  be  reasonable  ;  you  must 
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not  seem  too  exigent,  for  if  you  tried  to  exact  too  much 
from  Prussia  you  would  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  with- 
draw ;  thus  war,  after  having  been  averted,  would  be  on  us 
again  and  this  time  there  would  be  no  warding  it  off." 

M.  Ollivier  seemed  pleased  at  the  prospect  I  opened  out, 
and  assured  me  that  once  out  of  this  embarrassing  situation 
they  would  not  venture  into  it  again. 

The  confusion  in  the  House  for  some  days  was  indescrib- 
able. The  party  I  called  the  pure  bonapartists,  completely 
ignorant  of  the  state  of  our  army,  repeating  after  Marshal 
Leboeuf  that  we  were  ready,  that  the  Prussian  were  not,  that 
we  had  had  enough  of  an  insolent  and  greedy  Power  (alas! 
they  themselves  created  this  Power  in  1866),  and  that  the 
war  would  be  over  in  six  weeks — these  bonapartists,  I  say, 
came  and  went,  shouted,  clamoured,  looked  scornfully  down 
upon  those  who  had  a  different  opinion  from  theirs,  and  gave 
no  one  any  peace.  The  pure  conservatives,  as  I  called  them, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  supporters  of  the  dynasty,  were 
depressed,  profoundly  uneasy,  and  turned  to  those  of  us  who 
had  some  political  experience  to  know  what  they  were  to 
think  of  this  alarming  adventure. 

When  I  said  that  the  Government's  behaviour  was  mad 
they  agreed,  showed  what  the-r  secret  opinion  was,  and  some 
who  had  never  spoken  to  me  shook  hands  with  me,  saying, 
"  M.  Thiers,  defend  peace  and  we  will  support  you." 

M.  Ollivier,  whom  I  saw  daily,  was  obviously  uneasy,  and 
continually  asked  me  if  I  really  thought  it  possible  to  get 
out  of  the  predicament  we  were  in  and  to  persuade  Prussia 
to  withdraw  the  Hohenzollern  candidature.  I  replied  that  I 
was  sure  of  it,  that  the  intentions  of  England  and  Russia — 
the  two  Powers  in  the  best  position  for  acting  at  the  moment 
— were  evident,  clearly  shown  at  every  turn,  and  that  since 
Prussia  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong  she  would  certainly  give 
way  ;  but  that  the  real  danger  Vv^ould  then  begin  if  we  did 
not  make  up  our  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  the  concessions 
we  had  obtained  ;  and  I  took  this  opportunity  of  repeating 
that  we  must  be  extremely  careful,  for  I  was  convinced  that 
in  so  short  a  time  we  could  not  have  remedied  that  state  of 
unpreparedness  in  which  we  found  ourselves  after  the  Mexican 
campaign.* 

*l",mile  Ollivier  in  IJ Empire  Liberal  in  effect  admits  this.  He 
was  aK^ainst  the  demand  for  further  puaranteos,  but  was  over-per- 
suaded. He  hints  at  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  Empress 
in   the   matter. 
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To  this  M.  Ollivier  replied  that  as  far  as  our  preparedness 
was  concerned  he  could  only  be  guided  by  the  Minister  for 
War,  who  asserted  that  he  was  ready  ;  as  for  the  necessity  of 
being  content  with  a  concession  from  Prussia,  if  we  secured 
one,  he  declared  in  plain  terms  that  we  must  indeed  rest 
satisfied  with  it.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  he 
spoke  sincerely,  and  that  at  that  moment  he  realised  the 
danger  of  the  situation  ;  it  was,  I  am  sure,  through  lack  of 
steadfastness  in  his  views  that  a  few  days  later  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  Court  into  fatal  errors. 

During  these  three  or  four  days  of  anxiety  events  were 
happening  in  Europe  which  it  was  only  too  easy  to  foresee. 
Count  Bismarck  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  King,  his 
master,  who  was  much  astonished  at  the  terrible  uproar 
which  was  caused  throughout  the  world  by  the  assent  he 
had  given  to  the  Hohenzollern  claims.  Bismarck,  with  his 
usual  penetration,  seeing  that  the  ground  was  ill-chosen  for 
a  duel  with  France,  even  if  he  desired  it  (and  he  did  not 
yet  desire  it),  advised  his  master  tO'  abandon  the  Hohen- 
zollern ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  immediately  agreed. 

The  authors  of  this  disastrous  war  try  to  excuse  them- 
selves to-day  by  saying  that  Prussia  desired  war,  had  been 
preparing  for  it  for  years,  and  seized  this  opportunity  for 
beginning  the  struggle.  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  obtain 
full  enhghtenment  on  this  matter,  and  I  must  assert  that 
such  a  statement  is  a  pure  untruth. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Prussia,  convinced  that  sooner  or 
later  France  would  try  to  repair  the  mistakes  she  made  in 
1866,  had  never  relaxed  her  efforts  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
meet  her  ;  but  she  feared  this  formidable  ordeal  and  rather 
sought  to  delay  it  than  to  hasten  it  on.  Indeed,  she  was  even 
more  astonished  than  were  we  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  the  swiftness  of  her  success,  success  which  she 
owed  to  the  heedlessness  and  the  abysmal  inefficiency  of  the 
imperial  administration. 

Spain  very  speedily  adopted  the  course  of  releasing  the 
Hohenzollern,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  be  either  the  cause  or 
the  victim  of  a  European  conflagration,  and  she  put  the  whole 
world  at  ease  by  herself  declaring  to  France  that  she  gave 
up  the  Hohenzollern  candidature. 

This  conclusion  was  a  wise  stroke  on  our  adversaries'  part, 
for  it  robbed  us  of  any  serious  pretext  for  war,  whilst  it  was 
not  too  disagreeable   for  them,   since  Spain  took  everything 
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upon  her  own  shoulders,  spontaneously  abandoning  the  candi- 
dature which  was  the  cause  and  occasion  of  all  the  turmoil. 

Prussia  had  successfully  got  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  we 
ought  to  have  been  delighted  that  she  had  found  an  opening 
through  which  to  beat  her  retreat,  instead  of  trying  to 
humiliate  her,  for  she  would  feel  her  dignity  menaced,  and 
that  would  infallibly  bring  us  to  war  once  more,  war  prepared 
by  Prussia,  and  not  in  the  least  by  us. 

And  further,  however  the  appearances  were  saved  in 
Prussia's  retreat,  we  had  gained  an  enormous  advantage  by 
obliging  her  to  give  way  in  an  affair  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  thought  had  been  planned  by  her. 

Sadowa  was  almost  avenged. 

Alas  !  such  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  ours  ! 

The  day  before  fortune  was  to  offer  us  this  last  favour 
through  the  public  retirement  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidate*  I 
met  M.  Ollivier  in  the  corridor  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
He  was  anxious,  honestly  anxious,  and  asked  me  once  more  if 
I  thought  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  would  be  withdrawn. 
I  repeated  that  I  still  believed  so,  as  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Prussia,  thinking  the  ground  unfavourable  for  a  struggle  with 
us,  would  yield  to  the  repeated  pressure  of  Russia  and 
England.  But  I  added  once  again  that  when  we  had  obtained 
this  sacrifice  we  must  really  think  ourselves  very  lucky,  and 
not  press  the  matter  further. 

M.  Ollivier  realised  that  at  the  time,  and  with  very  evident 
sincerity  he  assured  me  that  if  events  turned  out  as  I  believed, 
they  would  think  themselves  very  lucky,  and  would  accept  this 
piece  of  good  fortune  with  intense  joy. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  House.  Affairs  were  so 
exciting  just  then  that  members  were  very  prompt.  They 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  caught  sight  at  once  of  M. 
Ollivier,  who  hurried  up  to  me,  saying,  "  You  were  right  ;  we 
have  succeeded  ;  we  have  gained  what  we  wanted  ;  it  will  be 
peace."  His  joy  was  intense  and  he  showed  it  unreservedly. 
In  front  of  the  House  stood  two  hundred  carriages,  men  who 
had  come  from  the  Stock  Exchange  to  know  whether  they 
were  to  expect  peace  or  war,  that  is  to  say  a  rise  or  a  fall 
in  prices.  There  were  also  a  few  hundred  journalists  and 
everyone  had  invaded  the  approaches  of  the  House,  to  which  it 

*Guizot  called  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  from 
the  .Spanish  throne  "  The  finest  diplomatic  victory  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  life." 
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was  almost  impossible  to  get  near.  M.  Ollivier,  with  the  same 
delight,  said,  "  Have  you  read  the  telegram  we  have  just 
received?"  "No."  "I  will  show  it  you."  We  had  to  go 
through  all  the  rooms  of  the  House  to  get  hold  of  the  telegram. 
He  gave  it  to  me  to  read.  "  Now,"  I  repeated  once  more, 
"You  must  rest  satisfied."  "You  need  not  worry,"  he 
answered,  "  Peace  is  within  our  grasp  ;  we  shall  not  let  it  go." 

After  this  short  conversation  I  went  to  the  room  where  the 
statues  of  Mirabeau  and  Bailly  stand.  There  I  found  an 
extraordinary  hub-bub.  All  the  bonapartist  leaders  (I  need 
not  name  them)  exclaimed  on  hearing  that  the  ministers  were 
content  with  the  concession  made,  "  They  are  nothing  but 
cowards,  mean-spirited  creatures  !  How  can  they  talk  of  being 
satisfied  with  this  insignificant  concession?  France  would  be 
dishonoured.     She  would  not  permit  it!  " 

They  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  in  these  terms  to  the 
ministers  themselves. 

The  members  belonging  to  the  centre,  those  that  I  have 
called  pure  conservatives,  who  were  far  more  numerous  than 
the  pure  bonapartists,  were  overawed  ;  but  they  desired  peace 
and  made  no  secret  of  it.  As  for  me,  I  said  to  those  ministers 
whom  I  met  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult:  "  Don't  be  intimi- 
dated by  these  brawlers  ;  stand  firm  ;  defend  the  cause  of 
peace  and  you  will  have  our  energetic  support." 

Members  gathered  in  a  multitude  of  small  groups, 
quarrelling,  shouting  shaking  their  fists  at  one  another.  Those 
who  were  for  war  were  a  very  small  minority  but  their  violence 
was  incredible.  Those  for  peace,  including  all  the  members 
of  the  centre  parties,  were  quiet  but  they  seized  me  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "Ah!  you  are  for  peace,  what  good  fortune! 
Uphold  it,  Monsieur  Thiers,  we  will  support  you,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that,  we  shall  vote  with  you  !"  This  scene  lasted  from 
twelve  till  six  o'clock  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  cannot 
think  of  it  without  being  filled  with  grief.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  sitting  I  learned  that  some  of  the  ministers  were  hesita- 
ting and  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  perhaps  influence  them.  Never,  I  think,  have  I  made 
a  greater  effort  to  persuade  anyone.  I  spoke  with  extraordinary 
vehemence  ;  I  was  breathless,  bathed  in  perspiration. 

I  said  to  these  ministers  that  if  they  hesitated  they  would 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty,  which  did  not  matter 
to  me  but  did  matter  to  them  very  seriously,  since  it  was 
their  business  to  defend  it,   and  that  they  would  also  bring 
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about  the  downfall  of  France,  which  was  a  much  more  serious 
affair.  I  was,  I  told  them,  quite  convinced  of  this  result.  As 
far  as  I  remember  there  were  five  of  them.  MM.  Mege  and 
Maurice  Richard,  who  were  supposed,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
grounds,  to  be  in  favour  of  war,  appeared  silent  and  self- 
possessed  but  nevertheless  anxious.  MM.  Chevandier  and 
Segris,  moved  to  the  point  of  tears,  promised  to  vote  for  peace 
and  I  believe  they  kept  their  word.  M.  Segris,  an  excellent 
and  very  clever  man,  remains  nobly  inconsolable,  and  refuses 
to  play  any  further  part  on  the  stage  of  this  world  where  he 
has  witnessed  such  disasters. 

We  separated  in  the  evening,  in  a  great  ferment,  refusing 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  be  content  with  the  concession 
Prussia  was  making.  Little  knots  formed  and  crowded  the 
boulevards,  whilst  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  to  be  seen 
of  gangs  of  policemen  rushing  through  the  streets,  shouting  : 
"To  Berlin!  to  Berlin!"  The  mass  of  the  population  dis- 
approved of  these  manifestations. 

I  myself  rode  about  the  streets  in  an  open  carriage  with 
MM.  Daru  and  Buffet  and  we  saw  the  true  state  of  affairs — 
the  population  was  far  from  desiring  war.  So  when  as  an 
excuse  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  pretends  that  it  was  France 
who  dragged  him  into  the  war,  he  may  be  deceiving  himself, 
or  perhaps  he  is  being  deceived,  but  in  any  case  he  is  not 
speaking  the  truth.  If,  as  he  says,  he  did  not  desire  war  and 
only  gave  way  under  compulsion,  then  he  yielded,  not  to 
the  wishes  of  France  but  to  those  of  his  own  party. 

I  saw  everything  that  took  place,  and  with  my  hand  on  my 
heart  I  declare  that  France  did  not  desire  war.  The  war 
party  numbered  a  few  courtiers,  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth  I 
am  obliged  to  add  a  few  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ; 
these  latter — there  were  very  few  of  them — felt  that  business 
was  hampered  by  the  mistakes  committed  in  1866,  imagined 
that  a  six  weeks'  campaign  was  all  that  was  needed  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  speculations  by  which  they  lived,  and  they  said, 
"It  is  unpleasant,  but  it  will  soon  be  over  ;  we  shall  have  to 
sacrifice  some  fifty  thousand  men,  after  which  the  horizon  will 
be  cleared  and  business  will  look  up." 

Those  who  spoke  thus  were  rare  exceptions  ;  I  repeat  France 
did  not  desire  war.  One  party  alone,  blinded  by  ambition 
and  ignorance,  wanted  war,  forced  it  on  us  and  brought  about 
our  ruin. 
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Our  fate  was  decided  during  the  night  of  that  day.  I  have 
never  properly  known  what  happened  during  that  fatal  night. 

Two  ambassadors  of  powerful  countries,  both  clever  men 
and  very  trustworthy,  have  assured  me  that  the  Emperor, 
whom  they  had  seen  in  the  afternoon,  had  said  to  them,  allud- 
ing to  the  news  of  the  morning  (the  withdrawal  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature)  ;  "It  means  peace.  I  am  sorry,  for  it 
was  a  good  opportunity,  but  on  the  whole  peace  is  the  safer 
line  to  take.     You  may  consider  the  incident  closed." 

Our  chief  ministers  had  spoken  to  me  almost  in  the  same 
terms  ;  and  in  spite  of  these  assurances,  suddenly,  during  the 
night,  the  war  party  triumphed.  I  think  the  court  and  its 
friends,  aided  by  the  pure  bonapartists,  made  a  great  effort, 
intimidated  the  ministers  and  got  the  better  of  their  weak- 
ness and  the  Emperor's  weakness  ;  for  this  purpose  they 
exploited  an  outrage  which  they  said  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
perpetrated  against  France  in  his  last  conversation  with  M. 
Benedetti. 

What  part  did  each  play  in  this  unhappy  drama  ?  I  can- 
not say,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  anything  here  which  I 
did  not  see.  But  all  those  who  had  a  share  in  that  fatal 
decision  ought  to  nourish  eternal  regrets ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement  I  had  seen  neither 
Marshal  Leboeuf,  who  did  not  appear  in  the  House  during 
this  crisis,  nor  M.  de  Gramont  who  appeared  very  rarely. 
Marshal  Leboeuf  thought  he  was  ready  ;  as  for  M.  de  Gramont, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  I  do  not  know  what  he  thought, 
but  certainly  he  did  not  show  much  political  judgment  in  a 
situation  when  a  lack  of  judgment  meant  France's  destruction. 

The  next  day  on  arriving  early,  all  of  us,  at  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  deplorable  news 
that  war  was  resolved  on. 

I  could  not  believe  it,  and  I  asked  everybody  if  it  really 
were  so,  but  no  one  could  give  me  even  a  fairly  coherent  reply. 
I  was  told  vaguely  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  grossly  out- 
raged France,  in  the  person  of  her  representative.  I  asked 
how  and  the  only  reply  I  received  was,  "It  is  intolerable! 
intolerable!" 

We  have  since  learnt  the  truth  about  this  so-called  outrage. 
M.  Benedetti  himself  enlightened  us,  and  when  I  went  to 
Versailles,  the  first  time  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  the  second 
time  to  negotiate  peace,  I  heard  what  this  outrage  was  from 
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entirely  trustworthy  eye-witnesses*;  the  following,  I  believe, 
is  the  exact  truth. 

Counts  von  Bismarck  and  von  Moltke,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  an  audience  with  the  King,  the  King  himself, 
his  son,  the  court,  the  chief  ministers,  influential  generals, 
finally  the  entire  Berlin  public  had  recognised  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  have  encouraged  the  Hohenzollern  candidature  even 
in  such  an  insignificant  manner,  and  that  they  must  repair 
this  mistake  by  abandoning  the  candidature  that  had  caused 
so  much  excitement  ;  they  were  agreed  however  that  if  France 
demanded  further  concessions  they  must  resist  and  face  a 
duel  that  there  was  no  averting.  This  was,  moreover,  the 
course  they  followed.  Now  our  bonapartists  in  Paris  demanded 
a  promise  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that  the  Hohenzollern 
candidature  should  never  crop  up  again  in  the  future :  to  which 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  repHed  that  it  was  not  the  originator  of 
this  candidature,  that  it  had  barely  known  of  it,  and  that  it 
could  make  no  promises  concerning  a  resolution  for  which  it 
was  not  responsible  on  the  present  occasion  and  would  be  still 
less  responsible  in  the  future. 

It  was  clear  that  this  demand  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Government  was  intended  to  make  Prussia's  withdrawal  more 
mortifying  ;  by  thus  aiming  a  blow  at  Prussia's  pride  they  ran 
the  chance  of  exciting  resistance,  which  would  have  resulted 
in  war.  Such  conduct  was  all  the  more  blameworthy  in  that 
the  concession  they  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  was  a  real 
triumph,  and  would  be  considered  as  such  by  all  Europe :  thus 
the  mortifications  of  1866  would  have  been  almost  entirely 
wiped  out  without  a  blow  being  struck. 

Now  the  outrage  against  M.  Benedetti  resolved  itself  into 
this.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  at  the  inland  watering-place  of 
Ems,  unwell,  nervous,  upset  about  the  great  question  of  the 
moment.  One  morning  he  was  taking  the  waters  with  his  son, 
when  M.  Benedetti  tried  to  re-open  the  matter  with  the  King 
at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  The  King,  with  no  ill-temper 
but  briefly,  assured  him  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  his 
ministers'  replies  and  left  him :  there  was  not  a  shade  of 
incivility  in  his  words  or  manner.  I  must,  however,  add  that  as 
the  whole  of  Germany  was  impatient  to  know  what  was 
happening,    Bismarck   had   telegraphed   the   Kdng's    reply    to 

*A11  this  about  the  Court  of  Berlin  and  its  feelings  is  disproved  by 
various  pieces  of  evidence,  but  especially  by  Bismarck's  Reflections 
and  /Recollections.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Bismarck  supported 
the   Hohenzollern    candidature   throughout. 
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Berlin.  Such  is  the  great  outrage  to  avenge  which  we  were 
asked  to  go  to  war,  such  is  the  outrage  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  chose  the  most  terrible  disaster  rather  than  the  genuine 
triumph  of  having  forced  Prussia  to  withdraw  before  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe.* 

So  long  as  I  live  I  shall  remember  that  awful  day.  The 
Legislative  Body  had  assembled  in  the  morning,  and  the 
ministers  came  and  read  to  us  the  Declaration  of  War,  based 
on  the  motives  I  have  just  stated.  I  was  appalled  and  the 
House  also.  We  looked  at  one  another  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 
The  principal  members  of  the  Left  gathered  round  me  and 
asked  what  was  to  be  done.  As  I  foresaw  difficulties  from 
the  ill-feeling  which  the  majority  nourished  towards  the  Left, 
I  replied,  "  Don't  do  anything  ;  leave  it  to  me." 

I  saw  a  storm  ready  to  burst  over  our  heads.  But  I  would 
have  braved  the  thunderbolt  with  the  certainty  of  being  struck 
down,  rather  than  look  on,  impassive,  at  the  mistake  that  was 
about  to  be  committed.  I  rose  abruptly,  I  bounded,  if  I  may 
say  so,  to  my  feet,  and  started  to  speak.  Immediately  angry 
cries  rang  out.  Fifty  madmen  shook  their  fists  at  me,  insulted 
me,  said  that  I  was  dishonouring,  sullying  my  white  hair.  I 
did  not  yield.  I  hastened  from  my  seat  to  the  tribune,  where 
I  only  succeeded  in  pronouncing  a  few  disjointed  words.  Con- 
vinced that  we  were  being  deceived,  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
could  not  possibly  have  insulted  us  intentionally,  since  he 
understood  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  had  given  way 
on  the  essential  point,  I  demanded  that  the  documents  should 
be  produced  containing  the  alleged  outrage. 

I  was  sure  that  if  we  gained  twenty- four  hours  everything 
would  be  explained  and  peace  secured.  They  would  listen  to 
nothing,  grant  nothing,  except  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission which  only  met  for  a  few  moments  and  cleared  nothing 
up.  The  sitting  began  and  with  the  sitting  the  tumult.  I  was 
insulted  on  all  sides,  and  the  members  of  the  Centre  parties,  so 
favourable  to  peace  on  the  previous  days,  now  intimidated, 
carried  away,  making  up  for  yesterday's  weakness  by  to-day's 
violence,  voted  this  war,  which  is  certainly  the  most  unhappy 
one  which  France  has  embarked  upon  in  her  long  and  stormy 
career. 

*The  real  facts  about  the  Ems  telegram  are  very  different  from 
what  Thiers  suggests  here.  Bismarck's  Reflections  and  Recollec- 
tions,  Vol.  II.,  chapter  xxii.,  gives  his  account  of  this  momentous 
event. 
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After  the  sitting  I  returned  home  with  my  friends,  dis- 
mayed, convinced  that  the  greatest  misfortunes  were  awaiting 

us.  My  house  was  threatened,  my  poor  house,  which  was 
destined  to  be  destroyed  in  the  crisis*  and  I  was  insulted  even 
in  the  Rue  La  Fayette  by  some  drunken  soldiers,  who  shouted 
abuse  at  passers-by,  as  they  drove  along  in  an  open  carriage 
to  the  railway  station  from  which  they  were  to  leave.  In  order 
to  delude  the  country,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Government 
committed  the  error  of  marching  numbers  of  soldiers  across 
Paris,  giving  them  their  pay  on  arrival,  and  allowing  the  public 
to  see  them  in  a  state  of  disorder  that  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  heat  and  partly  of  drunkenness — a  spectacle  of  in- 
discipline that  augured  ill  for  victory. 

Our  illusions,  alas  !  were  not  long  lived.  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Legislative  Body,  which  had 
had  time  to  reflect,  was  depressed,  down-hearted,  vaguely  con- 
vinced that  it  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and  already  trying 
to  find  excuses  for  its  haste,  although  nothing  yet  could  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  reverses  awaiting  us. 

We  had  been  assured  that  we  were  ready  and  that  the 
Prussians  were  not.  It  was  an  outrageous  falsehood  and 
though  not  the  only,  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  vehemence 
I  had  betrayed  in  these  cruel  circumstances.  I  had  not  seen 
Marshal  Leboeuf,  to  whom  I  should  have  spoken  as  ener- 
getically as  to  the  other  ministers,  had  I  met  him,  and  I  only 
know,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  army,  what  I  had  learned 
from  reading  the  war  budget.  But  I  knew  what  everyone 
knows  who  is  acquainted  with  military  administration,  that 
even  with  a  substantial  budget  you  cannot  be  ready  in  a  week, 
since  the  Prussians  themselves,  whose  system  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  rapid  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of 
peace,  took  twenty-five  days. 

I  knew  that  with  a  meagre  budget,  insufficient  equipment, 
partly  spoiled  by  the  Mexican  expedition,  effectives  of  1,200 
men  to  an  infantry  regiment,  we  could  not  be  ready  in  a  fort- 
night, and  three  months  would  not  have  been  enough,  even 
with  a  minister  of  the  first  rank.  But  a  phrase  had  invaded 
all  conversations,  at  that  fatal  time,  a  phrase  was  on  everyone's 
lips  ;  "  We  are  ready  !  we  are  ready  !  "  And  yet  never  had 
we  been  less  so  than  at  that  disastrous  moment. 


'Thiers'   house   was   destroyed    during    the    insurrection    of    the 
Commune. 
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